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Now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair: now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 


Those balmy spuils. 
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SKETCH OF MEXICO. 


The Republic of the United States of Mexico is 
bounded E, by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, W. 


by the Pacific Ocean, N. by the United’ States of 


North America, and S, by Guatemala, in Ceutral 
America. It lies between 87° and 124° E, long. and 
15° and 42° N. lat. extending over 27 degrees ot lati- 
tude, or 1876 miles from north to south. lis greates: 
breadth, acco'ding to Humboldt, is 364 leagues, 25 to 
adegree. Hitherto our acquaintance with this exten- 
sive cointry has been very limited, journies into the 
interior being almost impracticable, either tor purposes 
of observation or trade, on »ccount of the great num. 
bers of unfriendly Indians who roam over those parts. 
Almost the whole of the immense region lying north 
of 28°, comprising 14 degrees of latitude, ts unin- 
habited by whites, and has never been fairly explored. 
Previous to Humbuldt’s publication on Mexico, the 
elements of a good map did not exist, and many ot the 
principal towns and rivers were entirely uaknown,— 
The works of Humboldt and Ward, have, however, 
turnished considerable intorination respecting tnis 
country, and the character of the people by whom it 
is inhabited, and the details which they present are 
deeply inieresting. In the present sketch we have 
drawn largely trom these publications, as conden-ed 
in the Americana. 

The territory of Mexico presents, according to 
Humboldt, a surface of 118,478 square leagues, of 
‘wenty-live to the degree; but this estimate dves not 
include the space between the northern extremi'y of 
New Mexico and Sonora, and the boundary line of 
the United States. About one third of this territory 


s ‘les within the torrid zone, but the peculiar geological 


~~ 


structure of the republic exerts the most striking in- 
‘uence upon the climate. 
® Separates into two branches, which, diverging to the 


‘The Cordillera of Mexico 


North-east and north-west, form, as it were, the de- 


© clivities of an elevated plattorm, or table-land, which, 


® ‘2 the more central parts, is raised to an elevation ol 
© ‘000 feet above the level cf the sea, and extends to 


E the north as far as the limits of the torrid zone. 


This 


= remarkable elevation modifies the eff-ct of the geo- 
sZraphical position of the country in such a manner 
Bhat, while the towns on the central plateau enjoy a 
B Uild temperature, those on the eastern and western 

Coasts are exposed to a torrid sun, and the intervening 
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space is filled with almost every modification of heat. 


In ascending from the low country, the climates suc- 
ceed each other in layers, and in two days the whole 
scale of vegetation is presented to view. Again above 
this table-land rise ridges, or single prominences, in 
which the same appearances are exhibited. Durango 
is situated 6848 feet above the level of the sea: Zaca- 
tecas, 3169; Catorce, 9254; to the south, Jalapa, 
4335; Perote, 7724; La Pueb'a, 7200; Cuernavaca, 
5428; to the west, Valladolid, 6434; Guanaxuato, 
6825; Queretaro, 6362; in the centre, Mexico is situa- 
ted in a large valley, or basin, 7000 feet above the sea. 
Some of the haciendas, or residences, are about 10,- 
000 feet high, and, in some instances, carriage roads 
pass over still more more elevated positions. ‘The 
principal summits are, Popocatepet!, 17,884 feet ; Ori- 
zava, 17,373; Cerre de la Leona, near Catorce, 10,. 
645 ; and istaccihuatl, 15,704. ‘There are five volcanoes 
in activity, all near the 19th parallel of latitude—Ori- 


ziva, Popcceatepetl, ‘Tustla, Colima and Jorullo; 


earthquakes are frequent, but not destructive. 

The inhabitants designate these suecesive climates 
by appropriate names: the low, hot country is called 
tierru caliente ; the higher regions, tierra fria (cold 
country); and the intermediate regions, tterra tem- 
pluda (temperate country). Our division of the year, 
into tour periods, is there unknown, the only distine- 
tion being into the rainy season, which commences 
about the end of May, and lasts feur months, and the 
dry season, which comprises the rest of the year. 
Mexico suffers for want of water. The rivers are 
few and insignificant, if we except the Colorado, the 
del Norte and the Grande. ‘lhe lakes, which abound, 
appear to diminish gradually ; the principal are, Cha- 
pala, Zumpango, S. Christoval, Tezcuco, &c. in the 
valley of Mexico; Cayman and Parras, in the Bolson 
de Mapimi; and the ‘Timpanogus, further north, 
Among the various prodictions are maize and other 
corn, the bangna, manioc, tropical fruits, cotton, cot- 
fee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, vanilla, cochineal, &c. 
Maize is produced in almost every part of the country, 
and in great abundance; its flour forms the chief 
food of the bulk of the inhabitants. Wheat succeeds 
very well on the table-land, but in the tterre caliente, 
the ear will not form, and the dithiculty of communi- 
cation between the coast and upper country is such, 
that the former may be supplied, at a cheaper rate, 
from the United States of North America. Sugar is 
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raised in great quantities; enough is raised on the | ternal provinces dependent on the Governor of Chi. 
plateau, for the supply of tts ialabitants, and the pro- ‘huahua, consist ng of the intendancies of New Bis- 
ducers on the coast depend upon a foreign market; | cay, or Durango, and Sonora, and the provinces ot 
but, since 1822, the amount producéd has much di- | Cohahuila, ‘Texas and New Mexico. This republic 
minished. Coffee has been more recently intr: duced; | is now divided into 19 states and 5 territories. The 
the use of it has not been general in the interivor tll | states are, Yucatan, or Merida, ‘Tabasco, Las Chiapas, 
within a few years; extensive plantations were laid | Oaxaca, Veracruz, ‘l'amaulipas (New Santander), San 
out in 1813 and 1819, near Cordova and Orizava, to. Luis-Potosi, New Leon, Cohauhuila and Texas, La 
which constant additions have been since made.— Puebla, Mexico, Valladolid (Mechoacan), Guadalaxara 
Cotton was tound among the indigenous productions | (Xalisco), Sunora ang Cinaloa, Queretaro, Guanaxu- 
of Mexico, and was generally used by the inhabiants. lato, Zacatecas, Durango,Chihuahua. Old and New 
Up to the close of the last century, the annual | Caliturnia, Colima, Tlascala and New Mexico are 
amount uf the cotton manulactures was estimated at | territones, their population not being suthcient to 
$5,000,000, They have, however, gradually disap- | enable them to return members to the congress. ‘The 
peared, but the raw material may be an important | first census, which was taken iu 1793, gave a popula- 
article of export, if properly atiended to. tion of 4,483,429. As the natives suspected the ob- 

‘I'he domestic animals of Mexico are the same asin | ject to be taxation, this number was probably bélow 
this country. ‘The woo! of the Mexican sheep is ot | the truth. Humboldt thinks that itexceeded 5,000,000, 
an julerior quality. It has recently been discovered | and estimated the number, iu 1803, at 6,500,000, which 


that the silk-worm is indigenous in some parts o! the | agreed very well with the results ot the census of 


country, and the silk produced is of an excellent | 1806. Ward estimates it at about 8,000,000 in 1827. 
quality, similar to that of the bombyx mori of China. Previous to the expulsion of the Spaniards. in 1829, 
‘The cultivation ot the mulberry, and the breeding of | the population was composed of Europeans (Chape- 
silk-worms, were introduced by Cortez, but wereatter- | tones or Gachupines); Creoles, or native whites of 
wards prohibited by the mother country. ‘The toial| pure European descent; Indians, or the indigenous 
agricultuial preduce of Mexico was estimated, by | races; Mes izoes, or a mixed breed of whites and In- 
umboldt, at $29,000,000. The amount of the mine- | dians; Mulatioes, or descendants of whites and ne- 
ral productions has been diflerenily estimated. Mr.! groes; Zambos, or Chinus (Chinese), descendants of 
Ward calculates the total annual produce, from 1796 | Negroes and Indians; and African Negroes. The 
till 1810, at about $24,000,000, of which $22,000,000 | descendants of Mulattves and whites were called 
were exported. ‘I'he registered coinage, in that pe- | quarteroons ; and those of a quarteroon and a white, 
riod, was $342,114,285. In a second period of 15| quinieroong. ‘These distinctions were fostered by the 
years (1811 to 1825 inclusive) the to'al amount of | colonial policy ot Spain, for the purpose of keeping up 
coinage was only $153,276,972, the capital invested in | a rivalry of castes; and the king had the privilege of 
mining having been much diminished by the emigra- | conterrfing the honors of whiteness upon an individual 
uon,ol capitalists during the revolution. ‘Il‘he whole | of any color, by a decree ot the Audencia, que se tenga 
amount of circulating medium, in 1810, is estimated | por blanco (ihat he should be held as a white). The 
by Mr. Ward to have been about $72,000,000, and the | revolution, whieh divided the population into Euro- 
average aniual exports, since 1810, at $13,587,052. | peans and Americans, has cuntributed to eflace these 
Mexico will not probably, at least during the present | prejudices. Guerrero had a strong mixture of black 
century, become a manulacturing country, her mine- | blood, and several pure Indians have taken part in the 
ral and agricultural wealth being sufficient tu obtain | government. The principal seat of the white popula- 
for her ail the necessary articles trom other countries, | von is the table-land, towards the centre of which the 
Neither will she be a great maritime power. ‘The | Indians are likewise numerous. The northern fron- 
Mexican ports ou the Atlantic side are most of them | tier 1s inhabited chiefly by whites, while the coasts are 
insecure, and many of them are mere roadsteads. | principally occupied by Mullattoes and Zambos, who 
On the western coast there is, however, a series of | are well adapted to the tierra caliente. ‘Yhe Indians 
magniticent ports, from Acapulco to Guaymas, many | form about two fifths of the whole population, and are 
of which have never yet been entered. ‘I'he com. | divided into a great number ot tribes, whose manners, 
mercial intercourse, on the western side, is much less | language, degree of civilization, &c. are extremely 
important than that of the eastern coast, most of the | different. No less than 2U languages, entirely distinet 
countries with which it can be maintained on the} trom each other, are found among them, and of 14 ot 
Pacific (Columbia, Peru, Chile, China and Calcutta), | them gra:nmars and dictionaries have been compiled. 
producing nearly the same agricultural articles—j| ‘lhe Catholic religion is the religion of the state— 
Hides, tallow and wheat are, however, exported in| No other istulerated. The old ecclesiastical divisions 
considerable quantities. ‘The returns areso impertect, | ale retained, forming one arebbishupric (that of Mexi- 
and the state of the country has been so fluctuating,| cov), and nine bishoprics, comprising 1073 parishes. 
that it is not easy to determine any thing with regard | ‘The clergy is composed of about S000 individuals, 
to the amount of the exports and imports, for any | including 4000 monks and nuns, in 206 convents.— 
recent period, ‘The clergy are not well educated, and the great mass 
‘(he Spanish colony of Mexico was, for along time, | of the Mexican population is in a state of deplorable 
divided as follows: J. the kingdom of Mexico; 2./ ignorance. ‘The policy of the mother country was 
the kingdom of New Galicia; 3. the new kingdom of | calculated to keep down all that portion of the in- 
Leon; 4. the colony of New Santander; 5. the pro- | habitants who now fourm the population of the repub- 
vince of ‘Texas; 6. the province of Cohahuila; 7./ lic. All civil, military and ecclesiastical dignities 
province of New Biscay; 8. province of Sonora; 9./ were in the hands of Europeans, and any attempt to- 
rovince of New Mexico; 10. province of Old and | wards instructing even the higher classes was dis- 
New California. In 1776,a new division was estab- | countenanced. ‘The natural sciences were taught, 
lished, into, 1. the viceroyalty of New Spain, consist- | and have been cultivated with some success. The 
ing of the intendancies of Mexico, Puebla, Veracruz, | moral state of the country is also far from being fa- 
Oaxaca, Merida or Yucatan, Valladolid, Guadalaxara, | vorable. An attempt was made at one time, to estab- 
Zacatecas, Geuanaxuato, S. Luis-Potosi, and the two | lish a navy, and,in January, 1827, it consisted of one 
provinces of Old California and New California; 2. | ship of the line, two frigates, five corvettes and brigs, 
the internal provinces depending on the viceroya'ty | and a few smaller vessels; but even this force has not 
comprising the province of the new kingdom of Leon, | been kept up. The army, in 1827, consisted of 58,- 
and the province of New Santander, and, 3. the in-' 955 men, of whom 32,161 were actually under arms. 
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SKETCH OF TEXAS. 


The confusion which has prevailed for some time in 
the country, renders it impossible to give much statis- 
tical information of a recent date. 

The revenue, under the old government, was $20,.- 
000,000 ; during the revolution it became exceedingly 
embarrassed, and did not exceed $4,000,000, or $5,000,. 
000. In 1825,it was $10,500,000, and the expenditure 
was nearly $15,000,000. Several loans were made in 
1823 and succeeding years, but atan enormous rate of 
interest. Under the government of Spain, Mexico was 
one of the four great viceroyalties of Spanish Ameri- 
ca. The viceroy was endowed with all the preroga- 
tives of the king. ‘The only checks upon him were 
the residencia, or inNestigation into “his conduct on 
his return home, and the audiencia, composed of 
Europeans, and of which he was himself president. 
The recopilacion de las leyes de las Indias was the 
name given to the heterogeneous mass of decrees by 
which the colonies were governed. Special fueros, or 
privileges, were conterred on different professional and 
corporate bodies, which rendered the confusion com- 
plete. All the higher officers,in church and state, 
were Europeans. A system of dilapidation, begin- 
ning with the chiefs, extended through all the offices 
of government, and a monstrous corruption perverted 
the whole administration. The colony was not 
allowed to manufacture any article which ccu!d be 
supplied by the mother country, the whole trade was 
coufined to a single port in Spain, and all toreigners 
were rigidly excluded. Books were prohib ted, schools 
discouraged or suppressed, and every measure taken 
to prevent information from being spread among the 
inhabitants. 

The present form of government ia that of a tederal 
republic (republica representativu popular federal), 
each member of which manages i's own internal 
concerns. ‘The legislative power is vested in a con- 
gress, divided into two chambers, the house of repre- 
sentatives, and a senate. ‘The former is composed of 
members elected for two years, by the citizens of the 
states, one member for every 80,000 inhabitants. The 
senate is composed of two senators from each state, 
elected by the state legislatures, the one first named 
for four years, and the other for two years. The con- 
gress is a high court of impeachment, and its powers 
are to maintain the union, regulate commerce, promote 
information, open roads and canals, lay taxes and im- 


posts, declare war, approve treaties, &c. The su- | 


preme executive power is vested in a president, 
chosen by the legislatures of the states for four years. 
He has powers very similar to those of the president 
of the United States. The council of government 
exists only during the interva!s of the sessions of con- 
Zress, composed of one senator trom each state, 
with the vice-president of the republic at its head. [is 
duties are to watcu over the observance of the {«dera- 
tive act and the federal laws, to advise the president, 
to call out the militia, to approve the nomination of 
officers, &c. For the despatch of business, the gov. 
ernment is divided into departments, with secretaries 


at their head. The judicial power is lodged ina su- | 


preme tribunal of justice, and in inferior courts, as | 
determined by congress. ‘he supreme court takes 
cognizance of all matters between different states, or | 


individuals of different states, admiralty cases, treason, 
construction of the constitution, &c. 
be called to account, by a tribunal constituted for the 
purpose by the chamber of deputies. ‘l'he states are 


organized in a similar manner, with much the same | 


powers and rights as those of the North American 
Dion, 


SKETCH OF TEXAS. 


__ The province of Texas lies between the 27th and 
46th degree of north latitude, and the 94th and 103rd 
parallels of west longitnde. It contains about one 


It may itself 


— 


hundred atid sixty millions of English acres. In the 
northern part the climate diflers but little from that of 
the south of Europe, of Buenos Ayres, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Few countries, says Mr. Ward, to 
whom we are indebted for the annexed sketch, pos- 
cess so large a proportion of rich land, or are so capa- 
ble of supporting a dense population. 

The coast is low, and swampy during the rainy 
season, @vben it becomes unhealthy. It is skirted by 
a number of islands separated from the main land by 
narrow straits. ‘The must considerable of these ie 
San Luis, or Galveston, the easternmost point of 
which shelters the harbour of that name. The Bay 
of Espiritu Santo is the next harbour of importance, 
and this, from the frequency of shoals, cannot be fre- 
quented by vessels drawing more than eight or ten 
feet water. 

‘The anchorage is generally good, and as the water 
shoals gradual'y, vessels approaching the coast may 
be guided entirely by the lead. 

Few countries are better supplied with navigable 
rivers, streams, and rivulets, than Texas. Neverthe- 
less, excepting along a part of the coast, and on the 
banks of the Red River, near the Great Ralt, no such 
inundations take place as to render the adjacent dis- 
trict periodically unhealthy. ‘The depth of the water 
on the bars at the mouth of the principal rivers is not 
yet accurately ascertained, but it is believed to be only 
from ten to twelve feet. The-fact that a large schoo- 
ner, mounting twenty-two guns,ran about twenty 
miles up the river Colorado, in the year 1820, would 
seem, however, to prove that this supposition is found- 
ed in error; but another schooner, which entered the 
Brazos in 1825, with difficulty got over the shoals, 
and, from the strength of the current, was in immioent 
danger. The rivers, ata short distance from their 
mouths, are generally narrow, deep, and clear, with a 
moderately rapid stream. ‘They abound in fish, to 
which the North American settlers have given the 
English names, trout, carp, tench, &c. aithough what 
I saw diflered widely from the fish of the same name 
in Europe. ‘The Red River also produces a species of 
fish called gar, or gare, which is equally voracious 
with the shark, ey ye attacked persons bathing.— 
The above-mentioned river is the most considerable 
in Texas, to which, for some hundreds of miles, it 
serves as a boundary with the United States. It takes 
its name from the colour of its water, which flows 
through a soil of rich red loam, and enters the Mis- 
sissipp! about 400 miles from its mouth. Steam-boats 
run trom New Orleans to Natchitoches, 300 miles 
above the junction of the two rivers, once or twice 


weekly ; except during the autumn, when a chain of 


rocks prevents their passing higher than Alexandria, 
320 miles lower down. 

‘The rivers Brazos and Colorado de Texas are the 
next in importance to the Red River. Both are navi- 
gable to a very considerable distance from the coast; 
but near theit mouths are subject to occasional inun- 
dations. The Guadalupe is scarcely inferior to those 
already named. The Nueces, Trimidad, and San An- 
tonio, are likewise fine streams, and in size about 
equal to the Sabina, which forms the boundary. The 
Navasoto, Angulino, and Neckas, San Jacinto, and 
Arroyo de Cedros, are navigable to a great extent, 
except at certain periods; and the Arroyo de la Vaca, 
(or Lovelace River), which runs but a short distance 
into the Interior, has, it is stated, nine feet water upon 
its bar. ‘I'he rivalets and minor streams are innume- 
rable. Asin Devonshire, al nost every valley has its 
stream or brouk; and ji dgiig from the small fish 
which I observed in them, [ should conceive the 
greater number to be peregiuial. 
~ The low lands, which extend along the coast, are 
admirably adapted to the cultivation ot rice. In some 
parts sugar, and in others cotton, may be produced 
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similar to that of the Sea Islands. The central part 
of Texas is prairie, nearly level, and abounding with 
a most luxuriant vegetation ; the banks of the rivers 
being lined with timber, or skirted by ground, gently 
undulating, and covered with trees. Here ihe depth 
of rich alluvial soil is very considerable, and cotton, 
wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, indeed, every produc- 
tion, both of mure temperate climates and of Europe, 
is produced in equal abundance and perfectioh&. The 
prairies, in their vatural state, afford a constant supply 
ot excellent pasture. The banks of the San Marcos 
were selected by the Spaniards as excelling in fertilty, 
for the establishment of a colony, projected in 1804; 
and those of the Colorado and Nueces are also spoken 
of in very high terms by all who have visited them. 
In the North-western-most part of the mountainous 
district of San Saba, the ground is in general rocky 
and sterile. ‘Towards the east there are also extensive 
hills, covered with fir-trees. This land is pour, but 
would evidently produce wine, since the vine grows 
there spontaneously, and in great abundance. ‘There 
are three sorts, two of hick are small and sour, but 
the grape of the other, although the skin is thick, is 
large and sweet. The valley of the Red River is 
stated, by the numerous North American settlers, to 
contain some millions of acres, exceeding in fertili'y 
even the celebrated Mississippi bottom, the valley of 
the Roanoke, or, indeed, any lands to be found in the 
United States. They have styled it the “ Garden of 
the West,” and the cotton which it already produces, 
far excels the Alabama, Tennessee, or, indeed, any, 
excepting that of the Sea Islands. I here ought to 
remark, that growing cotton possesses one great ad- 
vantage. Children so young as to be alle to en- 
- gage in any other occupation, can be employed in 
picking cotton, and at the age ot nine or ten, proba- 
bly do fully as much as grown up persons. Every 
species of grain thrives admirably in this fertile tract, 
and it is thought that the ribbed sugar-cane, lately 
introduced from the Phillippines, and which arrives at 
maturity a month sooner than the common sert, 
would answer wellthere. In the valleys is found the 
red, or pencil cedar of the largest growth, also a great 
quantity of the Bois d’arc, of which the Indians make 
their bows. It is of a beautitul yellow colour, sus- 
ceptible of the highest polish, not heavy, but exceed- 
ingly tough and elastic. In addition to these, trees of 
all the varieties which flourish in the United States 
are to be met with; white, red, dwarf, or scrub, and 
post oaks; (of the former of which staves are made; 
while the latter is so strong, hard, and tough, that it is 
trequently employed in lieu of iron to make the 
screws of the cotton presses;) together with iron- 
wood, hickory, and many other woods admirably 
adapted for the lathe. ‘The sugar-maple is also very 
valuable : an auger-hole being bored in its trunk in the 
spring of the year, a small spout is inserted, and the 
liquor, which is subsequent!y evaporated to a consis- 
tency, is caught in a vessel. A single tree has been 
known to yield one hundred and fifty pounds of sugar; 
the average daily produce being from three to four or 
six pounds. I found its flavour very pleasant, but do 
not think it is nearly so sweet as the commen sugar. 
Those who have been settled in Texas a tew 
months, really enjoy more comforts (and these, in ad- 
dition to the opportunity of realizing a handsome pro. 
perty,) than any peasantry with which I am acquaint- 
One act ot liberality and hospitality which is con- 
stantly practised by all his neighbours towards a new 
comer, whose character ts found unexceptionable, 
would do honour to the most highly civilized people. 
They all assemble at the spot which he has fixed upon 
tor his residence, with their axes and draught-oxen, 
tell the timber, and build for him his log-hut. This 
generally consists of three apartments, one for sleep- 
ing, another for eating, both closed in all round, 
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while in the centre, which is left open on both sides, 
he keeps his saddles and tools, and takes his meals 
during the hot weather. The kitchen (also a log. 
hut) 1s usually separated from the house, as is also the 
smoke house, where his meat is smoked and kept.— 
The log-hut is by no means an inconvenient resi- 
dence ; indeed, some of them are roomy, neat, and 
durable, very strong, and well calculated to afford 
pro‘ection from every inclemency of the wea'her. 

‘The wild animals to be met with in ‘Texas, are the 
buflalo, or bison, known in this country as the bonas. 
sus, which enters ‘Texas, from the North, in vast 
herds during the winter; the panther, leopard, bear, 
otter, beaver, antelope, deer, racoon, black fox, &c, 
Turkies abound: there are two spec'es of the part- 
ridge : swans often arrive in great numbers, together 
with immense flocks of wild ducks and geese. The 
flesh of the buffalo, especially its hump, 1s excellent, 
and generally prized far above beef; the bear’s ham is 
also considered a great delicacy. But by far the most 
interesting animal is the wild horse. From Barbary, 
the Arab, transplanted into Spain, passed from thence 
to the New World, and turned loose hy the first Eu- 
ropean settlers, it has peopled the rich plains of ‘Texas 
with droves ianumerable. ‘The mestang, or wild 
horse, is not often large or heavy, but shows blood; it 
is well made, hardy, active, and, if caught young, very 
docile, although whenever an orpeetenay oflers, apt 
to rejoin its wild brethren. The piebald, light brown, 
chesnut and dun colours prevail. ‘Their defect is the 
tenderness of the hoot, which is too trequently to be 
met with amongst them, as bred on soft ground; 
whereas, throughout Mexico, those which are reared 
on ahard rocky soil, have a solidity ot hoot which 
renders shvues unnecessary, even to the fore feet; the 
hind feet are seldom shod. The mode of catching 
them is similar to that by which wild elephants are 
caught in India. Aspace sufficiently large to contain 
a drove is inclosed with stakes, trunks, and branches 
of trees; the entrance is narrow, but gradually widens 
outwards, and a herd is driven, or decoyed into it by 
a herse taught for the purpose. I have seen instances 
of attachment on the part of a young colt thus caught 
to a careful master, far stronger than any that I ever 
before witnessed in a horse. 

Of the many tribes of Indians, who either occupy, 
fixed habitations, or wander over certain districts ol 
this vast country, the Comanches are by far the most 
numerous. Their principal occupation is the chase ot 
the buffalo, which they follow to the north during the 
summer, over the vast plains which lie between the 
head waters of the hed River, the Arkansas, the Bra- 
vo del Norte, and the Missouri. In the winter, when 
the snow compels the innumerable herds of these ani- 
mals to seek a milder climate, the Indians deposit the 
skins which they have obtained amongst the moun- 
tains of San Saba, and pursue the buffaloes to the 
trontiers of Cohahuila. At this period they have not 
unfrequently stolen across the River Bravo del Norte, 
killed the herdsmen, and carried off the cattle from 
different parts of the adjacent districts. ‘They have 


also occasionally ventured to attack the Haciendas 


and hamlets, carrying off the inhabitants, some of 
whom have been sold, as is currently reported through- 
ont Cohahuila, as slaves, oa the borders of the United 
States. 

lf a wandering tribe can be said to have a residence, 
that of the Comanches is the mountainous district of 
San Saba, which they cross both in the spring and au- 
tun, and where they deposit their families occasion- 
ally during their long expeditions. ‘These Indians 
generally kill the buffalo with their bow and arrow, 
their horses being trained to carry them close to tt, 
and on its right side. Sometimes they pursue, an 
with a sharp iron (crescent-shaped), passing its left 
flank, sever the ham-string of the right leg, when the 
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SKETCH OF TEXAS. 


animal falls away from the horse: they sometimes 
also shoot it with the rifle. The scent of the buffalo 
is however sv acute, that it can be only approached 
from the leeward side: it is timid un'il wounded, but 
then its impetuosily is irres stible, and its attacks are 
repeated until it fails. Being both active, aud from its 
vast bulk very powerlul, the charge of an old bull is 
described as tremendous. The long shaggy hair 
which covers its head and breast, gives it a terrific ap- 
pearance, as it rushes headlong at whatever it per- 
ceives, (often the smoke of the rifle,) blowing and 
snorting with astonishing loudness. Shoulu at dis- 
cover and throw down its antagonist, it cores and 
tramples upon him unul (if desperately wounded) it 
falls dead by his side. ‘The horns of the bufialo are 
short, but’ very sharp pointed, although thick at the 
base. Being very hard and black, they are highly 
prized for cups and other purposes. Its flesh, when 
lat, is excellent, especially the hump: the skins, cov- 
ered with an excessively thick hair, nearly approaching 
to wool, are much used in the Northern parts of the 
United States, more especially asa wrapper when tra- 
velling in the sledges or sleighs, over the ice or snow. 
The Indians give a softness and pliability to these 
skins greater than that of the buck, or even doe-skin 
of Europe. The foilowing is, I believe, the process 
adopted :—afier tanning with sumach and bark, the 
skin is stretched over a hole :n the earth, and smoked; 
the brains of the animal aud alum are also rubbed 
into it. It is subsequently paimted in cheques, dia- 
monds, and similar figures, the colours being very 
durable. 

Uatil the year 1823, excepting the wild Indian tribes, 
there were no inhabitants except at the town of San 
Antonio de Bexar, and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood; at the fort of the Bahia del Espiritu Santo, 
and in the environs of Nacogdoch. ‘The whole num- 
ber hardly amounted to three thousand souls, Many 
small granis had been made to individuals of lands 

. & 
near the rivers Sabina, Nechas, and Angulino, but 
nearly all.ot them remained. untenanted. ‘The first 
persons who ever took efficac:ous measures to carry 
into eff-ct extensive schemes of colonization in ‘Texas, 
on their own private account, were Mr. Austin, an in- 
habitant of Louisiana, and Colonel Milam. ‘The for- 
mer, after traversing this vast country near the coast, 
fixed on the spot between the rivers Brawos and Colo- 
radu, where he obtained a very exiensive grant from 
the Spanish Government. Ernbarrassments, owing tu 
the failure of a large proportion of the banks of the 
Western States, together with the Revolution, pre- 
vented his reaping the fruits of his exertions. His 
eldest son, Stephen Fuller Austin, succeeded to the 
claims and to the indelatigable and enterprisirg spirit 
of his father, who died about the year 1820 or 1821. 
In 182%, he obtained from the first Independent Con- 
gress the recognition of the grant; and though inun- 
dations, which there was no reason to anticipate, have 
twice done serious injury to the infant colony, he has 
the merit of having succeeded in peopling a wilder- 


‘ness, aud providing a number of industrious families 


with an ample subsistence, as well as with the means 
of acquiring not only comforts, but wealth. The 
settlers on his lands are all North Americans; never- 
theless, it is but justice to state, that in the late busi. 
ness, when a few of their countrymen proclaimed 
Texas independent of Mexico, (the scheme, ) 
his and their conduct proved their fidelity to the Gov- 
ernment of their adopted country; Austin, at the 
head of all who were capable of bearing arms, having 
offered to take them up in defence of the legitimate 
Government. ‘This colony is in the neighbourhood 


of some small tribes of Indians, whose pilferings it 
has been often necessary to chastise. Colonel Benja- 
min Milam, endowed by nature with a strength of 
mind and spirit of enterprize almost peculiar to the 


inhabitants of the Western States of America, asso- 
ciated with the Indian tribes in order to explore the 
more Southern parts of this extensive country. He 
subsequently engaged in the war which gave inde- 
pendence to Mexico ; and his courage, activity, zeal, 
and love of {reedom, caused his rapid advancement. 
Finding that the lands on the South-west bank ot the 
Red River were, in every respect, by far the most 
valuable in Texas, indeed. as he and all those who 
have examined them declare, far superior to those of 
any part of the United Siates which they have visited, 
he determined on settling there. Being, however, 
unable to obrain a grant in that quarter, he succeeded 
in his application tor one on the river San Marcos, 
precisely at the spot where it was formerly intended by 
the Spanish Government to establish a colony. 
Nature has evidently given to ‘l’exas commercial 
advantages, which she * denied to almost every 
other part of Mexico; indeed few countries, if any 
one, are more favourably situated for carrying on an 
extensive and lucrative foreign and domestic traftic.— 
The principal export doubtless will be cotton, which 
grows in the greatest abundance, and is in quality in- 
ferior only to that of the Sea Islands. As the capita! 
einployed in raising it is very inconsiderable, the Texas 
colonist will be able to wt Ben every competitor in 
foreign markets. His healthy lands, cultivated by 
free and cheap labour, cust him comparatively nothing ; 
whilst the North American and West Indian requi:e 
an interest on a large surn employed in the purchase 
of pruperty and slaves, subject to many contingencies. 
Pot and pearl ashes will be obtained in clearing the 
lands. ‘Texas will supply the West India Islands with 
timber, salted provisions, flour, and whatever else they 
now require from the United States, at least equal in 
quality, and at a lower price than they can be obiained 
from thence; mules and horses will also be exported 
to Cuba, and the Antilles. ‘I'he Southern parts of the 
United States are already supplied trom thence, and 
from Cohahuila with both; but more especially the 
former, which are sometimes embarked at the Brazos 
de Santiago, close to the mouth of the river Bravo de} 
Norte, but more generally conveyed by land. It is 
thought that ‘Texas may prove well suited for the 
growth of the Merino wool, both on account of the 
climate, and the extent of uncultivated land, over 
which they may be allowed to graze at liberty. The 
North Americans have exported wool from Cohahvi- 
la, but I have been informed, that although the staple 
is long, it is by no means fine, and there is a burr in 
it, Which tt requires much trouble to extract. The 
latter disadvantage will not be met with in Texas, 
except possibly amongst the mountains of San Saba; 
for I have observed throughout Mexico, that wherever 
the land is arid, burrs and thorny plants of every de- 
scription abound, although wherever water is abund- 
ant, they are scarce y to be found. Swamps, stagnant 
water, and a rank vegetation, together with the disor- 
ders arising from marsh-miasmata, render a large pro- 
portion of the Southern parts of the United States 
little better than asickly desert. A circumstance that 
1 have no where else observed increases the inunda- 
tions, which are the real causes ot these evils, toa 
very great extent. ‘The ground is so level, that not 
only do the more considerable rivers overflow, but 
their reflux into the smaller tributary streams, produce 
the same effect on both sides to a very considerable 
distance. This | remarked more particularly when 
ascending the Red River : a current from the Migsis- 
sippi ran up it, not much less than one hundred miles. 
Nearly all the rivers of ‘Texas, on the other hand, are 
“ encaisses,” and except near their mouths, seldom, if 
ever, produce inundations prejudicial either to property 
or health. Nevertheless, during the rainy season there 
is a sufficient rise in the rivers of ‘Texas to render even 
the smaller branches navigable, and afford opportu- 
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nities of conveying the produce of the interior by 
water-carriage to the coast. Texas is bounded on 
the Western side by the arid mountains ot San Saba 
and by which serve only to afford 

asture to the buffaloes and other wild animals, (the 

olson de Mapimi.) On the South side lie Cohahuila, 
New Leon, Tamaulipas, and San Luis Potosi, which, 
although in parts exceedingly fertile, contain large 
tracts of land in which the sterility of the soil and the 
want of water will always reduce the population tc a 
very limited number. Consequently it may, in a great 
measure, be considered as an Oasis, and must always 
have considerable influence upon the destiny of the 
circumjacent districts. 


THE SIEUR V 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

The resolution which it was supposed had been 
formed by Morey, the accomplice of Fieschi, ot starv- 
ing himself to death, is not the first example of the 
king on record. ‘lhe same mode of suicide has on 
eeveral former occasions been successfully adopted by 
accused and condemned pers.ns. It has been re. 
marked that the horrible tortures of hunger do not pro- 
duce delirium, or even annihilation of the intellectual 
faculties, except when violently imposed by power su- 
perior to that of the victim. ‘The suffering, on the 
contrary, when incurred tur the purpose ot suicide, 
and endured with energetic but fatal determination, 
seems to excite and invigorate the moral faculties, 
and to increase the acuteness of the senses. In spite 
of the exhaustion and prostration ot the physical or- 
ganizetion, the immterial portion of the system ac. 
quires renewed strength, and attains an inconceivable 
develupement of power. 

A very curious example of suicide by means of 
starvation, occurred some years ago in Corsica. Dur. 
ing the elections, the Sieur V—— rushed into the elec. 
toral college armed with a dagger, which he plunged 
into the breast of a man who had done him some in- 
jury. ‘The man fell dead at his feet. ‘This assassina- 
tion was committed in the full light of day, and in the 
presence of anassembled multitude. Never was an 
act of Ltalian vendetta more signally executed. 


V—— was tried, found guilty and condemned to 
death. His high spirit and resolute character were 
well known; and it wassuspected that he would seek, 
by a voluntary death, to evade the disgrace ot perish- 
ing on-the scaffuld. He was therefore vigilantly 
watched ; and every precaution was taken to dep:ive 
him of the meansot putting an end to his existence. 

He resolved to starve himselt to death during the 
interval which elapsed between the sentenceot the 
Court of Assizes and the reply which the Court of 
Cassation would make to the appeal he had addressed 
to it. 


He had succeeded in concealing from the observa- 
tion of his jailors a portion of the food with which 
they supplied him,so as to make it be believed that he 
regularly took his meals. Af er three days abstinence, 
the pangs of hunger became insupportable. It then 
sudd«nly occurred to him that he might the more 
speedily accomplish the object he had in view, by 
eating with avidity. He thought that the state of ex- 
haustion to which he was reduced would unfit him to 
bear the sudden excess, and that it would inevitably 
occasion the death he so ardently desired. He ac- 
cordingly sat down to the food which he had laid aside, 
and ate voraciously, choosing in preference the hea- 
viest things. The consequence was that he was seiz- 
ed with a violent fit of indigestion, from which, con. 
trary to his expectation, the prison doctor speedily cur- 

im. 


THE siIEUR 


He then resumed his fatal design. He suffered agaii 
what he had undergone belore. The torture was al. 
most beyond hs strength. His thirst, too, was intul- 
erable. It overcame his resolution. He extended his 
hand towards the jug «f water which had been placed 
in his cell. He drank with avidity, and to use hisown 
expression, he was restored to life. 

l'’o avoid yielding again to a similar temptation, he 


daily took the precaution of overturning the jug ot 


water which was brought to him. Les: he should be 
induced to raise it to his lips, he threw it down with 
his foot, not venturing to touch it with his band. 

ln this manner he passed eighteen days. 

Every day at different intervals, he noted down in his 
album a minute account of his sensations. He counted 
the beatings of his pulse, aud marked their number trom 
hour to hour, Measuring with the most scrupulous at- 
tention the gradual wasting of hisstrength. In sever- 
al parts of his melancholy memento, he declares that 
he felt it harder to bear the agonies of thirst than 
those of hunger. He contesses that he was frequent- 
ly on the point of yielding to the desire of drinking. 
He nevertheless resisted. 

He was surprised to find his sight become more and 
more clear, strong, and accurate ;—it appeared to him 
like the developement of anew sense. ‘he nearerhe 
approached his latter moments, the more his power of 
vision seemed to increase. On this subject he thus 
expresses himse!f:—“it appears as though I could see 
through the thickest walls.” 

His sense of fr eling likewise attained the most ex- 
quisite sensibility. His hearing and smelling improved 
in a similar degree. His album contains many curi- 
vus statements on these subjects. 

The Sieur V had devoted some attention to an- 
atomy and physiology; and he attributes the increas- 
ed acuteness of his senses to the way in which the in- 
testinal irritation acted on the nervous system. 

His ideas, he says, were numerous and clear, and 
were very different from anything he had experienced 
in moments of excitement or intoxication. ‘They 
were all directed to logical investigation, whegher he 
applied them to au analysis of material objects or to 
philosophic contemplation. He also felt himself in- 
spired with a singular aptitude for mathematical cal- 
culations, a study for which he had previously felt 
very litt'e inclination, 

In short he declares that he never derived so much 
gratification from his intellectual condition, as 
threughout the whole duration of his physical torture. 

He made notes in his album to the last moments of 
his existence. He had scarcely strength sufficient to 
hold the pencil with which he traced the following 
words :—“ My pulse has nearly.ceased to beat ;—but 
my brain retains a degree of vigour which in my sad 
condition is the greatest sol!ace Providence could be- 
stow on me. Itis impossible that I can live out this 
day. My jailors watch me and fancy they have 
adopted every precaution. ‘They little think that | 
have outwitted them. Death annuls the senterce 
which has been pronounced on me. In another hour, 
perhaps, they will find nothing but a cold corpse...” 
expired as he foretold. His album has been 
carefully preserved. It is a record replete with inter- 
est to medical professors. ‘The slow torture, endured 
with so much courage, and described with such re- 
markable clearness, renders it one of the most curi- 
ous documents in the annals of medical science. 

Dr. Hunter, in his translation of Sonnini’s Travels 
in Egypt, informs his readers that “at Malta, the 
ridges of the houses are flat terraces ;” that “ at Ro- 
setta, the inhabitants cut the throats of their ducks, 
and in that situation keep them alive with their wings 
broken.” And lastly, that “the orientals never take 
a walk but on horseback.” 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Lerrer V. 


Tne population of the city of Algiers, and of all 
parts of the Regency that are actually occupied by 
the French, has been ‘pretty well ascertained; but 
what may be the number of souls, reckoning a soul 
for every individual, inhabiting the whole territory, is 
more a matter of guess than computation. Hamdan, 
a living Moorish author, whose work on Algiers has 
been translated into French, begins his book with a 
bold assertion at the first sentence, that the popuia. 
tion amounts to ten millions. This conjecture is ra- 
ther too gay, as it would imply this savaye country to 
to be nearly as thickly peopled as England. Shaler 
thinks that they scarcely exceed one million, others 
compute them at two millions, and though I contess 
that 1 am only guessing through the guesses of others, 
I can scarcely suppose the whole population to ex. 
ceed the latter amount. Dr. Shaw says that accord- 
ing to the most exact observations which he could 


make himself, or receive from others, the length of 


the kingdom from Twunt on the east, to the river 
Zaine on the west, may be a little more or less than 
480 miles: but here Dr. Shaw certainly means length 
as you would measure it on the globe, without includ- 
ing the undulations of the coast; for all the ship-mas- 
ters with whom I have spoken describe the voyage 
between Bona and Oran as between 500 and 600 miles 
inlength. The breadth of the kingdom is very un- 
equal: in one part it exhibits only forty miles between 
the Mediterranean on the north, and the Zahara or 
Desart on the South; but to the eastward of Algiers 
itis very considerable, and Dr. Shaw thinks that at a 
medium the extent of what the Arabs call ‘Tellie 
(meaning, that is,) the land proper for tillage, may be 
called sixty miles. Now, if we multiply say 500 miles 
for length by sixty for breadth, the result will be 30,- 
000 square miles: the allowance of 100 heads to a 
mile would make out the population to be 3,000,000 ; 
but fer a people half migratory this allowance is too 
large, and the whole-gegency does not probably con- 
tain above half that nttmber. 


But did the Deys of Algiers, you will ask, keep no 
registers of the subjects who paid them taxes, and 
cannot some census of Algerine population be interen- 
tially computed from extant documents? Why, un- 
fortunately, the French destroyed so many archives at 
the occupation of the Cassaba, as to leave themselves 
ignorant of much that it would now be their interest 
to know respecting the tormer finances of Algiers; 
but one Turkish document has been preserved by M. 
Genty de Bussy, which exhibits the impos's paid to 
the Dey by the various Arab tribes. From this regis- 
ter, it appears that the sums broughi in by the tribu- 
tary natives amounted in French money to a trifle 
more than 892,000 francs, less than £40,000 sterling. 
To estimate the population of the Algerine regency 
by this document is, however, impossible: before we 
can infer the population from their taxes, we must 
know the average value of money in the country; 
at what rate the natives weré charged per head, and 
whether the imposts here registered were the only 
taxes exacted from them. 


By looking at “ Arrowsmith’s Comparative Atlas of 
Ancient and Modern Geography,” you will see that 
the modern regency of Algiers extending from Oran 
to Bona, corresponds to a locality in the ancient world 
which included almost, though not entirely, the whole 
of Maurentania Cesarensis, the whole of Maurentania 
Sittensis, and the whole of what was strictly Nu- 
midia. Observe that with regard to this identity on 
‘the map of the modern Algerine Regency and the 
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above Roman provinces, I gpeak only longitudinally 
or coastwise ; for 1 believe that from north to south, 
the Roman dominion extended deeper into Africa than 
that of the ae of Algiers ever went. 1 could in- 
flict on you if I chose a great deal of classical specu- 
lation as to the ancient state of the country, and dis- 
course lengthily on the names of Jugurtha, Juba, Sy- 
phax, &c.; but what would be the good of it if ] did 
so? 1 should rise no higher in your opinion than 
Swift’s servant-man, who used to show his learning by 
writing his name with the smoke of a candle onghe 
roof ot the kitchen, Let me be brief, then, in my’al- 
lusions to antiquity: the Romans, after conquering 
Carthage, took possession of this country. ‘Their 
vestiges are everywhere to be traced om ruins by 
the antiquary. ‘The principal mosque of Algiers ex- 
hibits a stone with a Latin inscription on it. This 
stone had belonged, we may suppose, to a heathen 
temple in Icosium, and was thrown in accidentally 
into the materials fur constructing a Mahometan one 
in Algiers. The very sewers under the streets of the 
city may be believed to be of Roman construction. 
During the decline of Roman power, Barbary was 
ravaged by the Vandals, and the white complexion of 
some ot the,Kabyles leaves a suspicion that they are 
of Vaadal origin; but Belisarius, in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, restored Africa 10 the Eastern empire, though 
only tora short time; for in 697the Saracens reduced 
the whole coast, and Algiers became Mahometan. 
Centuries elapsed, however, before the place rose to 
any importance. It was not till the Moors were ex- 
pelled from Spain, and that 20,000 of them settled 
here and in the neighbourhood ; hence the most of 
the Algerines are reputed to be of Andalusian origin. 
The name of Algiers signifies in Arabic an island, 
owing to the first population of the town having 
dwelt on that insular spot which is at present connect- 
ed to the continental harbour by a strong mole. 

Alter the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, war 
had long continued between the Christians of Europe 
and the Mahometans of Africa, when, in the year 
1516, a petty king of Algiers, named Eutemi, soli- 
cited the aid of the two memorable brothers surnam- 
ed Barbarossa, the younger of whom placed his new- 
ly acquired dominions under the protection of the 
Grand Sigmor, and received from him a ‘Turkish gar- 
rison sufficient to overawe any attempt of his Moor- 
ish subjects to regain their liberty; A'giers thus be- 
came a Pachalic of the Porte.—At first the Sultan 
appointed the Deys or Pachas of Algiers; by degrees, 
however, it became the cus‘om for the ‘Turkish gar- 
rison, either directly or through their Officers, to nomi- 
nate their chief, at the same time the Grand Signior 
still reserved the right of confirming or refusing the 
election, by sending or withholding the cariton (or 
mantle) and the sabre of office. 

In this manner the Turkish garrison came to form 
the warlike caste; the aristocracy, or we might rather 
say, tne stratocracy of the Algerines. ‘I'he ‘Turkish 
government discouraged marriage among the Janis- 
saries, and their numbers were yearly recruited by 
levies in the Levant. The sons of Turks who were 
born in Algiers, (they were called, asa class, Colou- 
glis, or Coloris,) were not entitled by law to succeed 
the Janissary privileges of their fathers—not even 
the sons of the Dev, for the throne was elective and 
not hereditary. This was the general rule, but it 
had exceptions, and I find instances of Colougli sons 
inheriting the Beylics of their fathers. Neither was 
tne military force of the country exclusively compos- 
ed of ‘T'urks, for it included squadrons ot Moorish 
cavalry. Nevertheless, in a general view, the Turk 
regarded hi:nself here as the lord of the creation. The 
Colougli was respected only because he was a Turk’s 
son, and his African birth was an implied derogation 
from his grade. Those Colouglis or Coloris certainly 
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now form no class of society in Algiers that is distin- 

uishable by the superficial eye ot a stranger from 
that of the gentlemen Moors. I have visiied one of 
them, and had from him a polite, I may say hospitable 
reception; tor though it was the time of che Mahom. 
etan fast, and he could not partake of the regale that 
he offered, he pressed me tu coffee, sweet cakes, and 
sweet-meats. His father and uncle were successively 
Deys ot Algiers: I trust, though 1 dare not vouch 
for it, that both of them died a natural death. The 
rogm in which he received my iuterpreter and myself 
struck me as extremely elegant; its furniture, though 
rich, was simp'e; an uncurtain d bed, with a crimson 
coverlet, a bright amber-coloured floor-cloth of cane, 
low stovis and sofas with gilded arms and legs, a clock 
and mirror of the most beautiful manufacture, and 
pistols and yatagans chased with gold and silver dis- 
posed about the walls. 

Having caused it to be explained to my host that 
this was the first time I had ever been in the house of 
a Moorish gentleman, and that I hoped he would not 
think me ill-bred for jooking curiously at his furniture, 
he smiled, and signified that he took my curiosity 
rather as a compliment; I, therefore, ventured to lift 
the coverlet ot the bed, and tound that its furniture 
consisted only of wool tmattrasses and bolsters, with- 
out feather-bed or blankets. ‘These two last articles 
would indeed be insupportable in this climate. ‘I'he 
poorer Muvors, he told me have neither mattresses nor 
pillows, but use some sheep-skins tor under-clothes and 
their haicks or bernouses tor a covering. ‘The princi- 
pal subject of our conversation was a rumour very 
current here respecting the intentions of the French 
to give up the colony to the Turks. I do not believe 
a word of it myself, but I said no:hing to him about 
my incredulity, in order that 1 might hear his senti- 
ments. He was very discreet, as might be expected, 
in political conversation with an utter stranger, but 
through the veil of his reserve 1 could make out two 
—_ ot his opinion. The first surprised me, name. 


that [ saw he gave credit to a report so utterly | 


improbable. The other sentiment which he expressed 


were never established; and if there were no clear 
prools, their treatment was a breach of Bourmont’s 
convention, 

The Colvuglis, or Algerine progeny of the Turks, 
may now be said to be merged in the Moorish popu- 
lation. But how are the Moors to be distinguished 
trom the other inhabitants of Algiers and its regency ? 
W hy, im appearance it is not difficult to d scrimuimate 
them trom the negroes, Jews, Arabs, and Kabyls, not 
only by their turbans and better dress, but by their 
form and physidgnomy. ‘They have, particularly in 
comparison with the Jews and Arabs, fairer com. 
plexions and rounder features, and they are also gen. 
erally more corpulent. ‘l'heir eyes, instead of the 
mixed fire and darkness of those of the A:ab breed, 
have a quiet and almost indolent expression: and 
the:r manners are calm and dignified, whilst the Arabs 
gesticulate even more than the French. ‘Their cos. 
tume differs little from that of the ‘lurks, consisting 
of awrban, a shirt, prodigiously large small-cuthes, 
(if it be not an Lrishisin to say so,) a jacket of colour- 
ed cloth, which is embroidered more or less, a large 
white outer mantle, and slippers. Some ot them in 
winter, | am told, wear stockings. 

But the Moorish ladies; how can I describe their 
apparel, having never seen them but in pictures, with 
the exception of the two or three dancing women 
whom I have mentioned, and who, though liandsome, 
would probably give no better an idea of a modest 
Mooress’s dress than a figurante at the Opera would 
represent our female drawing-room costume? The 
commoner Moorish women are certainly to be seen, 
on foot, in the dark streets, veiled and looking like 
phantoms, as I have told you: but one can neither 
see thei distinctly nor stop to question them about 
their toilette. On the country rvads you will some. 
times meet them; but they are travelling on horse- 


back, caged up in a box, and you can see only “ Box 


et preterea mil.” Anxious to see a Moorish lady at 
home, I got a French physician to introduce me into 
the house of a superior Moor, as an English doctor, 


with whom he wished to have a consultation on the 


was natural and reasonable. “It the French give us | state of his lady-patient. Under this pretext, 1 got 


back to the ‘Turks,” he said, “ will it not be an unfair 
transterence? If the country is left to itself, who 
ought to govern it? Surely we, the Moors, who are 
the great majority, and the most civilized part of its 
inhavitants.”’ 

Of the ‘l'urkish aristocracy there is not a wreck 
lett behind. I have seen a tew ‘Turks to be sure, but 
they are of the lower order. ‘The rich and the land- 
ed proprietors have been banished to the number of 
hundreds. A’ few miles trom town I have visited 
some ot their deserted vilias, and their orangeries and 

ardens, that have been desolated by the soldiers ot 
the Christian civilizers. 1 sat down during my visit 
to one or these scenes in a marble kiusk, or suinmer- 
house, still shaded by fruit-trees, and looking out to a 
spot that is still luxuriant in itsruins, My companion 
was a man of law, grave and dry, though a French. 
man. ‘“ Whata lesson,” I said, “lies here to law 
less pride! The Turk in Algiers was but lately dis. 
tinguished from its other population, not more by his 
embroidery and the gaudy colours of his dress than 
by his air of command and his insolence, that obliged 
all who met him to step aside in the street until he 
passed. He entered the gardens of the natives at 
-will, and ate their fruit with impunity; now is he an 
exile, and possibly dependent on charity.” “ Yes,” 
said my matter-of-fact frend, “ there were many inso- 
lent fellows among the Janissaries, and many of them 
were even drunkards, whose habits were connived at 
if not carried to scandalous excess.” But they were 
not all of that description; and as to their banish- 
‘ment, it was enforced on the plea of a conspiracy 
against the French Government, the proofs of which 


actually over the threshold and through the servants’ 
hall, and, with all tie doctorial consequence that | 
could assume, I was mounting the first pair of stairs, 
when a black fellow, whose laugh and tap on the 
shoulder thrilled my bosom like a message trom John 
Roe and Richard Doe, showed me his large white 
teeth, and said, “ Massieu, on ne vous attend pas.” 
So back | was obliged to come, and retrace my steps 
through a long hall lined with giggling niggers, like 
General Moreau retreating through the Black Forest. 
Next day | received from an English lady at Algiers 
a we'comeé and kind present, which I had elicited by 
expressing my curiosity to see the dress of a Moorish 
woman in superior lite. My fair young countrywo- 
man was so kind as to dress two dolls exactly in the 
embroiders and vesture of the respectable Mooresses. 
There is no difference, except as to the colors of the 
silk, between the attire of the figures. ‘Ihe inner- 
most dress is a fine linen shift, bordered at the breast 
with silk; the hair of the head is bound lenathily be- 
hind with a blue silk ribbon: a rich-embroidered silk 
velvet jacket covers the arms and shoulders down to 
the waist, having at the elbows a long silk lace ruffle 
that reaches tu .the tops of the fingers, but which, 
I suppose, are never left long unilfted in order to show 
the arm and wrist bracelets. From the waist, silk em- 
broidered pantaloons come down, but only to -the 
knee: above this there is an embroidered silk gown, 
exactly like that of an European lady, from the shoul- 
ders to the ancles; But I understand that this last 
dress ig generally dispensed with, and the pretty legs 
shown uncovered from the knee to the ancle; mo- 
rocco slippers, a veil, a shawl, ear-rings, and a neck- 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


lace complete the female Moorish costume, which 
differs little trom ours but in the absence of stockings. 

A little circumstance that took place in conse- 
quence of my possessing the afo:ementioned dulls re- 
minds me of an anecdote, respecting himselt, that 
was told me by the late well-known Scotch lawyer 
John Clerk. He had a great taste for sculpture, an 
used to amuse his leisure hours with modelling figures 
in stucco. His confidential copyist was a dry man, 
imbued with no sort of taste for the fine arts, and re- 
garding his at amusement as a token of un- 
accountable puerility, he exclaimed to him one day, 
“Eh, Mister Clerk, I am astonished that a person of 
your sense can tak up your time wi’ makin’ stuccy 
men!” In like manner my squire lachimo—I should 
tell you that 1 had given him notice to quit me, and 
he was therefore in no friend'y mood—seeing the 
two dressed dolls on my table, teok them up, and with 
the devil’s own sneer on his Punchinello ph.z, said 
something that conveyed to me, that having gathered 
flowers like a bambino, I was now playing with dolls 
like a fanciullo. The ludicrousness of the idea dis- 
armed my indignation at his insolence. 

As to the minds and manners of the Moorish 
ladies, I learn that they are exactly what you might 
expect from their limited education; that they are 
slatterns, though gaudy in their dress,—as silly as 
children in their conversation,—and, what astonished 
me most, by no means remarkable for their beauty ;— 
that their negresses giggle and gossip with therm like 
equals,—and that the highest subject of their discourse 
is about syrups and confections. As to their beauty, 
however 3 believe that my informant had by chance 
only seen some homely Mooresses. 

Apropos to those fair ones, it is a cOmmon report 
that the Mussulmans believe them to have no souls. 
But it is quite untrue. A Moorish Maraboot, or 
Saint, to whom I put the question, assured me that 
the Koran inculcates no such ductrine. “ Then why,” 
said 1, “do you not allow your young women to at- 
tend the mosques?” “Because,” he replied, “ the 

ardian angel of the mosque might detect in the 

earts of men a human sort of devotion which would 
desecrate the place.” “That danger,” I told him, 
“could be easily obviated by convoking the male and 
female worshippers at different hours.” —This remark 
rather pozed him, and all that he had to say was, that 
it is difficult to change established customs. I believe 
him, however, as to the fact that there is no text in 
the Koran which mortalizes female souls. 

| fear you will think I am grown a downright gos- 
sip when I tell you a bit of scandal that has reached 
me about the Moorish young ladies. They are fund 
of puppies. For that matter, you will perhaps reply, 
that the finest ladies also frequently show a predilec- 
tion for that species of animal, both canine and hu- 
man. Well, but likings take different modes of ex. 
pressing themselves. A Canadian Indian was once 
asked if he had known the bishop of Quebec? “ Yes, 
yes.” “And how did you like him?” “Oh! vastly.” 
“ But how did you happen to know him?” “ Happen 
toknow him! Why I atea piece of him!” In like 
manner my Mauritanian beauties are devouringly 
fond of puppies. You only fondle them, but they 
gobble them up by litters in their couscousou. It is 
said, however, that they do this not so much from a 
carnivorous propensity, as trom a belief that this sort 
of flesh is very fatrening, and the fat of a Mahome. 
tan beauty is her glory 

The children of the Moors are dressed exactly like 
their parents. The little girls never going ont with- 
vut their faces veiled. The boys, however, have nei- 
ther their heads shaved nor wear the turban till they 
are about eleven years old. Earlier than that age 
they let their hair grow and stain it like the females 
with the juice of henna, which gives it a red hue, 
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varying, according to the original colour of the locks, 
from auburn to the hue of carrots, Jewess and Moor. 
ess alike stain their hair and nails with this die. This 
is a very old custom of the country. It is curious to 
find St. Cyprian, 1500 years ago, inveighing aga nst it 
in his work, “De Habitu Virginum.” Speaking to 
the Mauritanian women, he says, “ With bold and 
sacriligious insolence you dye your locks. It is a 
frighttul presage of your future destiny, that you alrea- 
dy behold your heads in flaines. Shame on your 
wickedness; you sin with your head, which is the no- 
blest part of the body.” In the passage which follows, 
St. Cyprian appears to have given an exceptionable 
gloss to the texts of Scripture to which he alludes,— 
namely, the verses in St. Matthew, xvii. and in Mark 
ix., which describe the transhguration of our Saviour. 
All that is said by the Evangelists is, that our Lord’s 
lace shone as the sun, and that his raiment was white 
as light. But the Saint’s audiences and readers not 
having been great critics, he takes the liberty of say- 
ing—*“ We are told in the word of God that our Lord's 
head was white as wool or as snow; but you execrate 
whiteness, and detest to wear locks of the colour of 
his. Do you not fear, I beseech you, that being such 
as you are, that when the day of resurrection comes 
your Maker will not recognise you? Are you not 
afraid, when you are coming up to enjoy his rewards 
and promises, he may waive you off and exclude you; 
and that, chiding you with the power of a censor a 

a judge, he may say * This is not the work of m 
hand! this is not my image!” [I tell thee, woman,” 
continues the preacher, “that thou hast polluted thy 
skin with a false ointment,—thou hast changed thy 
hair to an adulterated colour,—thy figure is corrupted 
—thy countenance is alienated,—and thou shalt not 
be able to see God when thou hast not the eyes which 
God gave thee, but which the devil painted. ‘Thou 
hast imitated the red hair and the painted eyes of the 
serpent ;—drest out by the arch enemy, thou shalt burn 
in the same flames with him.” 

There are still a good many rich Moorish families in 
Algiers ; some living on the rents of houses and pro- 
fits of lands, and others engaged in trade; but, gene- 
rally speaking, since the cessation of piracy, the 
wealth of the Moorish nation has been declining. 
About fifty years ago Leweson describes the Moors 
as much more bigoted against Christians than the 
Turks, the latter of whom, he says, were insolently 
proud, but not fanatical. National character, how- 
ever, is gradually changing from circumstances. It 
an Algerine be now a bigot, he is at least a well bred 
one. I go frequently into the shops of the Moorish 
artisans, many of whom speak French, or as much 
lingua Franca as enables me to converse with them. 
They show me their workmanship in embroidery, 
turnery, &c. with as much urbanity as it they were | 
Christians, and really they seem to me to le ingenious 
workmen, particularly in embroidery, though, as you 
may easily suppose, their manufactories exhibit me- 
chanics and art in a much lower state than with our- 
selves. Sitting one day in the shop of a Moorish ar- 
tisan, I expressed my surprise at the beauty of his pro- 
ductions. “Ah!” he said, shaking his head, “ you 
European artizans are fast supplanting us. Thad a 
brother who learnt watchmaking in Europe, and once 
did some business here, but he cannot now get cous- 
cousou for his family.” ; 

I have been all this time speaking of the Moors as 
a distinct race from Turk, Jew, Arab, &c. Your 
curiosity may naturally ask, for what period of time 
have they been settled in the country, or are they its 
oldest inhabitants? No; the antiquary tells us that 
the Kabyls or Berebers are the aborigines, and that 
the Mauri of antiquity were the descendants ot an 
army of Medes who conquered the country, and par- 


tially blended their blood with the primitive people. 
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But as this genealogy of the Moorish race is carried | 
back by chronologists to the days of Hercules, I will 
not dogmatize with you as to its certainty. The Al- 

erine Moors, who principally led a city life, and form 
the great majority of civic population throughout this 
regency, I believe to be a race of multifarious origin, 
sprung trom the oldest African, the Arabs, the emi- 
grants from Spain, and the Turkish Janissaries, un- 
doubtedly, also, with some mixture of Roman and 
Vandal bluod. Among these different sources I am 
inclined to suppose the Andalusian imigrants, on 
their expulsion from Spain, to have been the most nu- 
merous progenitors ot the present Moors, on account 
of the vast number whom we know to have arrived in 
Africa. 

On ths subject, however, what vast uncertainties 
must encumber the ablest inquirer. In our own island 
how complicated is the question, as to the descent of 
the great mass of us trom Celtic or Gothic blood! 
The half of Scotland was once a Pictish kingdom, but 
nobody can assure us whether the Picts were Goths 
or Celts. Come, let us be off to talk with the living— 
I am weary of the dead, and their resurrection men 
the antiquaries. The Moors living in the country, I 
am told, distinguish themselves by their love of gene- 
alogy, aud by keeping the traditions of their families 
even since the invasion of the Arabs. The Moors 
cannot go so far back, being generally sprung, as I 
have said, from those who were banished out of Spain 
and Portugal. Ages of despotism mus', no doubt, 
have left some traces of barbarity on the Moorish 
character: but what right have the French to accuse 
them, as they universally do, of being fanatic and trea- 
cherous? Hasasingle Frenchman been assassinated 
by an Algerine Moor since the conquest of the coun- 
try, and yet the Moors have seen their mosques and 
churchyards violated by the French! The Moors, 
with scarcely an exception, are frugal and temperate. 
Their greatest luxuries are fruit, sherbet, coffee, and 
tobacco. ‘The quantity of animal food they consume 
iS not a fourth part of that which is eaten by Europe- 
ans, Very few of them avail themselves of the right 
of polygamy. As fathers, they are gentle to their 
children ; and as teachers to their pupils—I have been 
to see several of their schouls—I had found it stated 
that the Moors actually anticipated us in our Lancas- 
terian system of education. But this is surely not a 
fact. ‘I'he very noise that prevails in their little semi- 
naries is more calculated to produce mutual disturb- 
ance than instruction. The poor Moorish schoolmas- 
ter has generally about twenty scholars, whose edu- 
cation, as far as | could discover, had no further re- 
semblance to that of Lancaster than that the pupils 
write upon slates or smooth boards. 1 saw only two 
that were casting up accounts, and the rest were 
writing and mumbling texts from the Koran. Their 
pedagogue has a rod, but he uses it rarely—very, very 
rarely, 1 believe—to correct them, but only now and 
then to give them a tap of warning. The bastinado, 
though once used in schools, 1 understand is now 
growing obsolete. 

The Moors are in general extremely cleanly both 
in their persons and houses. ‘The most of them also 
are industrious. ‘They all, whether industrious or not, 
get up at sunrise, and repair either to their business, or 
if they have none, they kill their time in sume coftee- 
house, sinoking, drinking coffee, and 1 fear sometimes 
swallowing a little opium. Even the country coffee- 
houses are much frequented ; they have commonly a 
spring beside them, and some shady trees. ‘The Al- 
gerine calés (1 speak of those which are not held by 
the French) have scarcely any moveables beyond 
straw-mats, on which the guests sit and play at 
draughts or chess. 

The Moors, even of the common class, have a gen- 
tle gravity of manner, and I am told by those who 


PARLEZ BAS. 


have seen the interior of their habitatione, poor and 
rich, that they exhibit a scrupulous cleanliness, rival- 
ling that of the Dutch. In the houses of the rich, 
breakfast consists of coffee, tea, and well-baked bread, 
sherbet and lemonade. ‘lhe decoction of a native 
plant, which is cheap and wholesome, is used by the 
poor as a substitute for tea. Many burghers of the 
middle ranks are contented to dine at mid-day on 
bread and cheese, and fresh or dried fruits, according 
to the season; though the noon meal of the rich, it is 
unnecessary to say, is well supplied with savoury 
coucousou, pillau, garden-stuffs, pastry, and fruits. 
But among all classes, the evening meal is the most 
important; and a Moorish artizan teils me that all 
classes, down to the poorest, contrive to sup on pillou 
or coucousou, cooked wih a little animal food. 
How strange is human superstition! A religious 
Moor will not eat meat that has been killed by a 
Jew ora Christian. In revenge, the Jews here are 
equally scrupulous. ‘The Jewess maid-servant of this 
house refused to eet the relics of my dinner for her 
supper, because it was meat not slaughtered by a Jew. 

here is One extraordinary coincidence between 
the death ceremonies of the Algerine Moors and the 
ancient Irish. Immediately after the death of a mem- 
ber of the family, all the women in a Moorish house 
break out into a howling cry,and their neivhbours, 
friends, and relations, come to join in the ululation. 
They have also an Irish way of expostulating with 
the deceased on the absurdity of his having chosen to 
die. ‘“* Why did you leave us? did we not feed you, 
and clothe you, and love you?” ‘The detunct, ot 
course, puts up, in silence, with their reproaches. He 
is then given to the sexton, who washes his body, and 
lays him out in his grave-clothes upon a bier, in some 
chapel, fro n which he is carried to his burial place. 
The funeral ceremony is sometimes accompanied 
with a choral hymn from the Koran, but I believe the 
custom is not universal. 

In my next, I shall speak to you about the Arabs, 
Jews, and negroes. Yours, &c. 7. C. 

PARLEZ BAS.* 


Parlez bas! The moon is up, 
And o’er the sleepy throng 
The mocking bird’s high notes are heard 
In wild and witching song ; | 
No eye shall trace thy tootsteps here, 
But fear thee not while love is near. 


Parlez bas! Though here we meet, 
In silence deep, alone, 

No guilty thoughts disturb our soul, 
Nor wish we fear to own. 

Pure as the light yon orb imparts, 

Shall be the meeting of our hearts. 


Parlez bas! A genial breath 
Is wandering o’er earth’s flowers, 
Their fragrance mingles with thy voice, 
And holy joy is ours. 
Parlez bas! and let each tene 
Echo the fondness of mine own. 


Parlez bas! And now repeat 

‘The vow those lips once made; 
Mine is a love that cannnot change, 

A heart that ne’er betrayed. 
O! say that thou wilt love me still, 
Through storm or sunshine, good or ill. 


Parlez bas! 1 bless thy words, 
The last that I may hear : » 
Sweet on my brow thy breath J feel, 
Upon my cheek thy ter. 
Now take thee to thy bed and rest, 
And be thou blest, as I am blest. 


* Speak low. 
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INFLUENCE OF WOMEN—A GOOD WIFE: 


From the Religious Souvenir for 1836. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


We know of no place under the broad heavens—we 
iknow no circumstances in which the influence of wo- 
men may not enter, either to be an evil or good—a 
blessing or a curse—a joy or a sorrow. She shares 
the thrones of monarchs, and olf course their influence; 
and in many ins!ances, woman hersel! has swayed the 
sceptre ofa kingdom. In such case, the happiness or 
misery of millions hang on her fiat. Fortune and 
fame, prison and the scaffold, alike maintain her bid- 
ding. Christianity, with all its blessings, follows in 
her steps; and peace, religion, and prosperity adorn 
her reigu,and make glad the nation; no vice, licen- 
tiousness and cruelty, disfigure her empire, and ensure 
the misery of her subjects. We might cite many ex- 
amples of women who have held conspicuous places 
upon earth, and made or marred the tortunes of na- 
tions, as well as individuals: but it is for the most, a 
melancholy list, and we can only say, when influence 
is so extended and so perverted—*“ Oh, my soul enter 
thou not into their secrets! Unto their assembly mine 
honor be not thou united !” 

Instances are not wanting, too, and they are noble 
ones, where the influence of woman has been exten- 
sive, powerful and saluta'y, through the medium of her 
own pen. We have aed to mention the names of 
ore, Taylor, Sherwood, Kennedy, and others, to feel 
that they have given dignity and honor to their sex, 
increased the moral loveliness of virtue, strengthened 
the power of principle, set forth religion in its most at- 
tractive garb, and, it may be, have been the means of 
winning many souls to Jesus. We love to rest upon 
such characters, we love to think that a wish to be 
useful, has caused their extended efforts, and to ima- 
gine the rich harvest of good that may attend their la- 
bors. And while paying a just meed to excellence, 
the self-denying, benevolent, saintly Mrs. Fry, shoula 
never be forgotten. Not content with visiting the 
poor and sorrowing in their own humble dwellings, 
she enters the prison doors, goes fearlessly among the 
criminals and the profligate, like an angel of light in 
the dark regions a detpai? and guilt, and proflers to 
the wretched convicts, pardon and salvation in the 
name of Jesus. 

But it is needless to multiply examples. Every day’s 
experience and observation, may convince us of the 
influence of women, in the re'ations of mother, wile, 
sister, daughter, friend—in fortune, fame, fashion, 'e- 
ligion and happiness. She was given to man as his 
better anyel,to dissuade him from vice,to stimulate him 
to virtue, and to make home delightiul, and lite joy- 
ous; and when in the exercise of these gentle and ho- 
'y charities, she fulfils her high vocation. We have 
known her meekness, her tenderness, her patience, and 
her Christian firmness, to be triumphant under God, in 
subduing vice and awakening virtue, when all other 
means seemed powerless. We have seen the drunkard 
melt into tears of contrition and sorrow, at the mild 
and affectionate appeals of an uncomplaining and 
ueart-stricken wife. We have seen the passionate man 
subdued to the docility of a child, by the soft and ap- 
peasing answers of an amiable daughter. We have 
seen the unblushing libertine bend with remorse, be- 
fore the pure and dignified, and lovely of the earth, 
who, instead of encouraging his vices with smiles of 
approbation and blandishment, turned from him with 
virtuous and maidenly reserve. 


Vice is to be discountenanced in all its forms.— 
Young ladies do not act as if they were aware of the 
influence they exert over the other sex. ‘he game- 
ster, the profane and the licentious, enter with impu- 
nity the society of the refined and elegant, and receive 
as warm a rs edn aye, and itis to be feared, a much 


warmer, often, than the pure, the pious and excellent. 
This ought not to be so. Leaving religion out of the 
question, delicacy, propriety and dignity forbd it— 
She whose heart is warm with benevolence and sen- 
sibiliiy, should never smile on the gamester, who, in 
his cold and utter selfi-hness, would not scruple to 
impoverish his friend; the maiden of softness and re- 
finement, should never hear the name which she must 
fear, even il she does not love, mingled with blasphe- 
my, in the coarse oaths and ribald jests of the protane 
and intemperate ; youthful purity and loveliness should 
turn with abhorreuce and disgust from the man who 
would prey upon innocence, or debase himself in the 
haunts of pollution. 

If young ladies would enter into a mutual compact 
to discourage these vices, if they would resolve to hold 
no companionship with those who practice them; the 
aspect of society would very soon be changed, and the 
world see better fathers and better sons, better bro- 
thers and better husbands. This is not a dream of the 
imagination. Man, although he is lord of this lower 
worid, cannot exist in comlort, without the softening, 
sweetening, subduing influence of gentle woman. She 
admiiisters to his convenience, soothes his surrows, 
assuages his resentment ; by her tender care alleviates 
his sickness, shares his fortune in life, and seems like 
a ministering angel on the bed of death. 

Is it possible that he should not prize her; that he 
should not seek her suciety ; that, alter the fatigues 
and vexatious pursuits, or the weariness of study, her 
winning ways, cheerful smiles, and balmy voice, should 
fall upon his vexed and burning spirit, like the soft 
dews of heaven upon the drvoping plant? Man must 
love woman—necessity is laid upon him. She must 
affect his fortune, his judgment and his principles. If 
then she lend all her energies to the cause of truth, pu- 
rity and goodness, she wal soon rejo.ce in the convic- 
tion that her influence is as blessed as it is extensive. 
—If she has brothers, they but furnish new channels 
through which her pure principles may flow in count- 
less others, encouraging their virtues, confirming the 
doubttul, and reclaiming the vicious. ‘Thus she may 
become a publ:c benetactress, although unknown, and 
the temporal and eternal happiness of multitudes be 
the ofispring of her active and unobtrusive instrumen- 
tality. But the sweet luxury of doing good shall be 
her guardian in this world, and thought cannot pic- 
ture the blessed reward which God has prepared for 
her in the world to come. 


A Goop Wirr.—A good wile should be like three 
things—which three things she should not be like ;— 
F'irst—she should be like a snail, always keep within 
her house, but she should not be like a snail to carry 
all she has upon her back: Secondly—she should be 
like an echo, speak when spoken to; but she should 
not be like an echo, always to have the last word.— 
Thirdly—she should be like a town-clock, always 
keep time and regularity; but not to speak so loud 
that all the town «may hear her; and which, that it 
may be better remembered, has been thus turned into 
verse : 


A wife, domestic, good and pure, 

Like snail should keep within her door; 
But not like snail in silver track, 

Place all her wealth upon her back, 


A wife should be like echo true, 

Nor speak but when she’s spoken to ; 
But not like echo, still be heard 
Contending for the final word. 


Like a town clock a wife should be, 
Keep time and regularity ; 

But not like clock harangue so clear, 
That all the town her voice may hear. 
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From the London New Monthly for November. 
Death=-Bed of Alexander the Great. 
On his bed the king was lying— 
On his purple bed ;* 
“Tell us not that he is dying ;” 
So his soldiers said, 
“ He is yet too young to die. 
Have you drugged the cup you gave him,t 
From the fatal spring ; 
Is it yet too late to save him? 
We will see our king! 
Let his faitntul ones draw nigh, 
The silver-shielded warriors— 
The warriors of the world! 


Back they fling the fragrant portals 
Of the tent 
Vainly to the stern immortals 
Sacrifice and vows were sent, 
Cold and pitiless are they ! 
Silent in their starry dwelling, 
Nothing do they heed 
Of the tale that Earth is telling 
In her hour of need! | 
They have turned their tace away, 
Ye silver-shielded warriors, 
Ye warriors of the world! 


In that royal tent is weeping ; 
Women’s tears will flow ; 
There the queens their watch are keeping} 
With a separate wo. 
One still wears her diadem— 
One her long fair hair is rending, 
From its pearls unbound ;¥ 
Tears from those soft eyes descending, 
Eyes that seek the ground. 
But Roxana looks on them, 
The silver-shielded warriors, 
‘The warriors of the world! 


*‘* While Alexander was on his death-bed the sol- 
diers,” says Arrian, “ became eager to see him; some 
to see him once more alive, others because it was re- 
ported that he was already dead, and a suspicion had 
arisen that his death was concealed. by the chiet offi- 
cers of the guards, but the majority from sorrow and 
anxiety for their king ; they, therefore forced their way 
into his chamber, and the whole army passed in pro- 
cession by the bed where he lay pale and speechless.” 


t Plutarch men'ions that one of the popular reports 
was, that Alexander’s death was occasioned by poi- 
son administered by [olls, his cup-bearer. This poison, 
the water of a mountain-spring, was of so corrosive a 
nature as to destroy every substance but the mule’s 
hoof in which it was brought. 


t Phylarchus givesa splendid account of Alexander’s 
m tiene is tent cuntained a hundred couches 
and was supported by eight columns of solid gold. 
Overhead was stretched cloth of gold, wrought with 
various devices, and expanded so as to cover the whole 
ceiling —Within, in a semicircle, stood five hundred 
Persians, bearing lances adorned with pomegranates ; 
their dress was purple and orange.—Next to these 
were drawn up a thousand archers, partly clothed in 
flame-colored, and partly in scarlet dresses. Many ot 
these wore azure colored scarfs. In front of these were 
aranged five hund ed Macedonian Arpyraspices, sol. 
diers, so called from their silver shiel In the mid. 
dle was the golden throne, on which Alexander sat 
and gave audience. ‘The tent on the outside was en- 
circled by elephants drawn up in order, and by a 
thousand Macedon:ans in their native dress. Beyond 
these were the Persan guard of ten thonsand men, 
and the five hund:ed courtiers allowed to wear purple 
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In the east the day was reddening, 
hen the warriors pase’d, 
In the west the night was deadening, 
As they looked their last. 
As they looked their last on him— 
He, their comrade—their commander— 
He, the Earth’s adored— 
He, the god-like Alexander! 
Who can wield his sword? 
As they went their eyes were dim, 
The silver-shielded warriors 
The warriors of the world! 


Slowly passed the sad procession 
By the eaten bed ; 
Every soldier in succession 
Through that tent was led 
Ail beheld their monarch’s face— 
Pale and beautilul—reclining, 
There the conqueror lay, 
From his radiant eyes the shining 
Had not passed away. 
There he watched them trom his place- 
His silver-shielded warriors, 
His warriors of the world! 


Still he was a king in seeming, 
For he wore his crown : 
And his sunny hair was streaming 
His white forehead down. 
Glorious was that failing head ! 
Still his golden baldric bound him, 
Where his sword was hung: 
Bright his arms were scattered round him, 
And his glance still clung 
To the warriors by his bed— 
The silver-shielded warriors, 
The warriors of the world ! 


Pale and motionless he rested, 
Like a statue white and cold, 
With his royal state invested ; 
For the purple and the gold 
In his latest hour he wore, 
But the eye and breath are failing, 
And the mighty soul hath fled !** 
Lift ye up the loud bewailing, 
For a wide world mourns the dead ! 
And they have a chief no more~- 
The silver-shielded warriors 
The warriors of the world! 


§ Alexander’s death was proceded by inany omene 
which sacrifices vainly strove to avert. 


 Afier the Conqueror’s death, Roxana allured her 
gentler rival into her power, and pvisoned her. She 
was the beautiful daughter of a barbarian chief, made 
captive by Alexander, who was so struck with her 
charms, that he immediately married her. Statira 
was the child of Darius, and inherited the evil fortunes 
of her ill-fated race, 


t Pearls were favorite ornaments with the Persian 
ladies, who otten wore them wreathed in their hair. 


** The death of Alexander plunged all his vast em- 
pire inte anarchy and slaughter. He was the so 
that animated the mighty force that afterwards wasted 
its energies in pe'ty warfare. The popular saying at- 
tributed to him might well be true, “ That the sur- 
vivors would celebrate his obsequies with bloody fu- 
neral games.” 

If you attempt to please everybody, you will proba. 

bly + tons nobody, but will most assuredly displease 


somebody ; your best plan therefore is to please your- 
no- 


self—vou may perchance please somebody—a 
body has a right to censure you. 


L. E.G. 
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CAPT. MARRYATT’S STORIES. 


In the ‘Naval Annual’ for 1836, we find an article of 
great length entitled ~ The Three Cutters,’ which is char- 
acterized by all our author’s more admired peculiarities. 
We give two extracts—the first, illustrative of life and 
story-telling On ship-board, being a description ofa scene 


enboard 
CUTTER THE SECOND. 

Reader, have you ever been at Portsmouth? If you 
have, you must have been delighted with the view from 
the saluting battery ; and,if you have not, you had better 
go there as soon as youcan. From the saluting battery 
you may look up the harbour, and see much of what I 
have described at Plymouth; the scenery is different; but 
similar arsenals and dock-yards. and an equal portion o* 
our stupendous navy ate to be found there.—And you 
will see Gosport on the other side of the harbonr, ard 
Sally Port close to you; besides a great many other 
places, which, from the saluting battery, you cannot see. 
Andthen there is Southsea beach to your left. 
you, Spithead, with the men-of-war, and the Motherbank, 
crowded with merchant vessels; and there is the Bony 
where the Royal George was wrecked,and where she still 
lies, the fish swimming in and out of her cabin windows; 
but thatis not all; you can also see the Isle of Wight,— 
Kyde, with its long pier, and Cowes, where the yachts 
lie. In fact, there is a great deal to be seen at Portsmouth 
as well as at Plymouth; but what I wish you particularly 
to see, Just now, is a vessel holding fast to the buoy, just 
off the saluting battery. She is acutter; and you may 
know that she belongs to the Preventive Service, by the 
number of gigs and galleys which she has hoisted up all 
round her. She looks like a vessel that was about to sail 
witha cargo ot boats. Two on deck, one astern, one on 
each side of her. You observe that sheis painted ilack, 
and all her boats are white. She is not such an elegant 
vessel as the yacht, and she is much more lumbered up. 
She has no haunches of venison over her stern; but I 
think there is a leg of mutton, and some cabbages hanging 
by their stalks. But revenue-cutters are not yachts. You 
wil] find no turtle or champaigne; but, nevertheless, you 
will, perhaps, find a joint to carve at, a glass of grog and 
a heariy welcoine. 

Let us go onboard. You observe the guns are iron, and 
painted black, and her bulwarks painted red; it is nota 
very becoming color: but then it lasts along while, and 
the dockyard is not very generous on the score of paint 
—or Jieutenants of the navy troubled with much spare 
cash. She has plenty of men, and fine men they are; all 
dressed in red flannel shirts, and blue trousers, some have 
not taken off their canvass or tarpawling petticoats, which 
are very useful to them, as they are inthe boats night 
and day. and in all weathers. But we will at once go 
down into the cabin, where we shall find the lieutenant 
who commands her, a master’s mate, and a midshipman. 
—They have each their tumbler before them, and are 
drinking gin-toddy, hot, with sugar—capital gin too, *bove 
proof; itis from that smal! anker, standing under the 
table. It was one that they forgot to return to the custom- 
house when they made their last seizure. We must in- 
troduce them. 

The elderly personage, with grizzly hair and whiskers, 
around face, and a somewhat ted nose (being too much 
inthe wird will make the nose red, and this old officer is 
very Often “in the wind,” of course from the very nature 
of his cailing,) is a Lieutenant Appleboy. He has served 
in every class of vessel in the service, and done the duty 
of first-lieutenant for twenty years; he is now on pro- 
motion—that is to say, after he his taken a certain num- 
ber of tubs of gin, he will be rewarded with his rank as 
commander. It isa pity what he takes inside of him 
does not count, for he takes it morning, noon, and night. 

€ is just filling his tourteenth glass; he always keeps 
a regular account, as he never exceeds his limited num- 

t, which is seventeen; then he is exactly down to his 

earing. 

‘The master’s mate’s name is Tomkins; he has served 
his six years three times ever, and has now outgrown his 
ambition, which is fortunate for him, as his chances of 
promotion are small. He prefers a small vessel to a large 
oue, because he is not obliged to be so particular in his 

ress—and looks for his lieutenancy whenever there shall 
be another charity promotion. He is fond of sott bread, 
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for his teeth are all absent without leave; he prefers por- 
ter to any other liquor, but he can drink his glass of grog, 
whether it be based upon rum, brandy, or the liquor now 
before him. 

Mr. Sinith is the name of that young gentleman, whose 
jacket is so out at the elbows ; he has Peen intending to 
mend it these last two months, but is too lazy to go to his 
chest for another. He has been turned out of half the 
ships in the service for laziness; but he was born so—and 
therefore it is not his fault. A revenue-cutter suits him. 
she ts half the time hove to; and he has no objection to 
boat-service, as he sits down always inthe stern-sheets, 
which is not fatiguing. Creeping for tubs is his delight, 
as he gets over so little ground. He is fond of grog, but 
there is some trouble in carrying the tumbler so often to 
his mouth; so he looks at it and lets it stand. He says 
little, because he is too lazy to speak. He has served more 
than eight years; but as for passing—it has never come 
into his head. Such are the three persons who are now 
the cabin of the revenue-cutter, drinking hot 
gin-toddy. 

“ Let me see, it was, I think, in ninety-three or ninety- 
four. Before you were in the service, ‘Tomkins. ~” 

‘““ May-be, sir; it’s so long ago I entered, that I can’t re- 
collect dates,—but I know, that my aunt died three days 
before. 

* ‘Then the question is, when did your aunt die 2” 

“Oh! she died about a year after my uncle.” 

** And when did yeur uncle die?” 

be hanged if I know !” 

“ Then, d’ye see, you’ve no departure to work from.— 
However, I think you cannot have been in the service at 
that time. We were not quite so particular about uni- 
forms as we are now.” 

“Then I think the service was all the better for it. 
Now-a-days, in your crack ships, a mate has to go down 
in the hold or spirit-room, and after whipping up fifty 
empty casks, and breaking out twenty full ones, he is ex- 
pected to come on the quarter-deck as clean as if he was 
just come out of a bandbox.” 

* Weil, there’s plenty of water alongside, as far as the 
outward man goes, and iron dustis svon brushed off.— 
However, as you say, perhaps, a little too much is expect- 
ed: at least, in five of the ships in which | was first lieu- 
tenant, the captain was always hauling me over the coals 
about the ee not dressing properly, as if I was 
their dry nurse. | wonder what Captain Prigg would have 
said. if he seen such a turn-out as you, Mr. Smith.on his 
quarter-deck.” 

“T should have had one turn-out more,” drawled Smith. 

“With your out-at-elbows jacket, there, heh!” con- 
tinued Mr. Applcboy. 

Smith turned up his elbows, looked at one and then at 
the other; after :o fatiguing an operation he was silent. 


‘* Well, where was 1? Oh! it was about ninety-three 
or ninety-four, as [ said, that it happened—Tomkins, fill 
your glass,and hand me the sugar,—how do I get on ?— 
This ts No. 15,” said Appleboy, counting some white lines 
on the table by him: and taking up the piece of chalk, he 
marked one mere line on his tally. “I don’t think this so 
good a tnb as the last, Tompkins, there’s a twang about 
it—a want of juniper,—however, | hope we shail have 
better luck this ume—Of course, you know we sail to- 
morrow.” 

‘I presume so by the leg of mutton coming on board.” 

True--true—I’m regular--as clock work.--After be- 
ing twenty years a first lieutenant, one gets a little method 
~-| like regularity. Now the admiral has never omitted 
asking me to dinnet ence, every time I have come into 
harbor, except this time.—I was so certain of it, that I 
never expected to sail, and | have but two shirts in conse- 


ence. 

X That’s odd, isn’t it? and the more so, because he has 
had such great people down here, and has been giving 
large parties every day.” 

* And yet I made three seizures, besides sweeping up 
those thirty-seven tubs.” 
‘* IT swept them up,” observed Smith. 


“ That’s all the same thing, younker.~_When you’ve 
been a little longer in the service, you'll find out that the 
commanding officer has the merit of all that is done-—but 
you're green yet.--Let me see, where wasI? Oh!--It 
was about ninety-three or ninety-four, as I said. At that 
time I was in the Channel ficet--Tomkins, 1’}] trouble 
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you for the hot water--this water's cold.--Mr. Smith do 
me the favor to ring the bell--Jem,some more hot water.” 

* Please, sir.” said Jem, who was barefooted, as well 
as bareheaded, touching the lock of hair on his forehead, 
“the cook has capsized the kettle—but he has put more 

“Capsized the kettle! well--we'll talk 
about that to-morrow .--Mr. Tomkins do me the favor to 
put him in the report, | may forget it. And pray sir, hos 
long is it since he has pul more on?” 

* Just this moment sir, as I came alt.” 

* Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow :—you bring 
that kettle aft as soon as it is ready.--I say, Mr. Jem, is 
that fellow sober.” 

“ Yees, sir, he be sober as you 

** It’s quite astonishing what a propensity the common 
sailors have to liquor. Forty odd years have | been inthe 
service, and I’ve never found any difference. I only wish 
i had a guinea for every time Lhave given a fellow seven- 
water grog during my servitude as first-jieutenant, I 
wouldn’t call the king my cousin. Well, if there’s no hot 
water we inust take Iukewarm—it won’t do to heave to. 
By the L—d Harry ! who could have thought it !—I'mat 
No. 16 !— Let me count--yes! surely must have made a 
mistake. A fact, by heaven!” continued Mr. Appleboy, 
throwing the chalk down on the table. “ Only ote glass, 
after this—that is, if 1 have counted right—I may have 

seen double.” 
 * Yes." drawled Smith. 

“ Well, never mind—Let’s go on with my story.—It 
was either in the yeor ninety-three or ninety-four, that | 
was in the Channel fleet—we were then a-breast of Tor- 


bay.’ 

‘Here be the hot water, sir,” cried Jem, putting the 
kettle down on thedeck. 

“ Very well, boy.—By-the-bye, has the jar of butter 
come on board? ; 

* Yes, but then it be broke all down the middle ; I tied 
him up with a ropeyarn.” 

** Who broke it, sir?” ‘ 

** Coxswain says as how he didn’t.” 

But who did, sir?” 

* Coxswain handed it up to Bill Jones, and he says as 
how he didn’t.” 

* But who did, sir?” 

“ Bill Jones gave it to me, and I’m sure as how I didn’t.” 

* Then who did, sir, | ask you ?” 

“ | think it be Biil Jones, sir, cause he’s fond of butter, 
I know, and there be very little left in the jar.” 


“ Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow morning. Mr. 
Tomkins, you'll oblige me by putting the butter jar down 
in the report,in case it should slip my memory. bill 
Jones, indeed, looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth—never mind. Well, it was, as I said before—it was 
in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, when I wasin the 
Channel fleet; we were then off Torbay, and had just 
taken two reefs in the topsails. Stop, before | go on with 
my story, I’i] take my last glass—I think it’s the last ; let 
me count—yes, by heavens. | make out sixteen. well told! 
Never mind. it shall be a stiff one. Boy, bring the kettle, 
and mind you don’t pour the hot water into my shoes, as 

ou did the other night. There, that will do. Now, 

omkins, fill up yours; and you, Mr. Smith; let us start 
fair, and then you shall have my story—and a very 
curious @ne it is, | can tell you: | wouldn’t have believed 
it myself, if I hadn’t seen it. Hilloa! what’s this? Con- 
found it! what’s the matter with the toddy? Heh, Mr. 
‘Tomkins ?”’ 

Mr. Tomkins tasted, but, like the lieutenant, he had 
made it very stiff; and, as he had also, taken largely be- 
fore, he was, like him, not quite so clearin his discrimina- 
tion; “ it has a queer éwang, sir; Smith, what is it 2” 

* Salt water,” drawled the midshipman. 

“ Salt water!” so it is, by heavens!” cried Mr. Apple- 


OF salt as Lot’s wife !—by all that’s infamous !” cried the 
master’s mate. 
“ Salt water, sir!” cried Jem, in a fright—expecting a 
lt eel for supper. 
a Yes, sir,” called Mr. Appleboy, tossing the contents 
of the tumbler in the boy’s tace,--“salt water. Very well, 
sir- -very well !” 
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* No, sir, but you said the cook was sober.” 

“ He was not so very much disguised, sir,” replied Jer:. 
“ Oh! very well—never mind. Mr. Tomkins, in case 
I should forget it, do me the favor to put the kettle of salt 
water down in the report. The scoundrel! I’m very sor. 
ry, gentlemen, but there’s no means of having any more 
gin toddy-—but never mind, we’ll see to this to-morrow. 
I'wo can play at this; and if I don’t salt-water their grog 
and make them drink it, too, 1 have been twenty years a 
first lieutenant for nothing--that’s all. Good night, gen- 
tlemen : and,” continued the jieutenant, in a severe tone, 
m yu’ keep a sharp look-out, Mr. Smith--do you hear. 
sir: 

* Yes,” drawled Smith, “ but it’s not my watch: it was 
my first watch, and, just now, it struck one bell.” 

“ You'll keep the middle watch, then, Mr. Smith,” said 
Mr. Appleboy, who was not a little put out; “and, Mr. 
‘Tomkins, let me know as soon as it’s daylight. Boy, get 
my bed made. Salt water, by ail that’s blue! However, 
we'll see to that to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Appleboy then turned in; so did Mr. Tomkins: and 
so did Mr. Smith. who had no idea of keeping the middle 
watch because the cook was drunk and had filled up the 
kettle with salt water. As for what happened in ninety- 
three or ninety-four, | really would inform the reader if I 
knew, but I’m afraiu that that most curious story is never 
to be handed down to posterity. 

The next morning. Mr. Tomkins. as usual forgot to re- 
pert the cook, the jar of butter, and the kettle of salt wa- 
ter; and Mr. Appleboy’s wrath had .ong been appeased 
before he remembered them. At daylight the lieutenant 
came on deck, having only slept away half of the six- 
teen, and a taste of the seventeenta salt water glass of 
gin toddy. He rubbed his grey eyes, that he might peer 
through the grey of the morning; the fresh breeze blew 
about his grizzly jocks, and cooled his rubicund nose. 
The revenue-cutter, whose name was the * Active,’ cast 
off from the buoy ; and, with a fresh breeze, steered her 
course for the Needles’ passage. . 


Our additional extract consists of a story of fashionable 
life told by a briefless barrister on board ‘Cutter the First.’ 
a pleasure- yacht, which has put to sea, bearing a * good] 
companie, bound onan April excursion from Plymout 
to Cowes. The colloquy which follows he professes to 
have overheard the day preceding, while on a visit to a 
gentleman of quality, and entitles it 


FIVE THOUSAND ACRES IN A RING-FENCE. 


**T will, then, William,’ observed Mr. Ponsonby, stop- 
ping, and turning to the nephew, after a rapid walk up and 
down the room with his hands behind him under his coat, 
so as to allow the tails to drop their perpendicular about 
three inches clear of his body, * | may say, without con- 
tradiction. it will be the finest property in the country— 
five thousand acres in a ring-fence.’ 

“*I dare say it will, uncle,’ replied William, tapping his 
foot as he lounged in a green morocco easy-chair ; * and 
30, because you have set your fancy upon having these 
two estates enclosed together in a ring-fence, you wish 
that | should also be enclosed in a ring-fence.’ 

**Anda beautiful property it will be,” replied Mr. Pon- 


sonby. 

“*Which, uncle ?—the estate or the wife ?’ 

“*Both, nephew, both; and I expect your consent.’ _ 

“*Uncle. Lam notavaricious. Your present property is 
sufficient for me. With your permission, instead of! 
doubling the property, and doubling myself, | will remain 
your sole heir, and single.’ 

**Observe, William, such an opportanitv may not oc- 
cur again for centuries. We shall restore Forest Wild to 
its ancient boundaries. Yeu know it has been dividea 
nearly two hundred years. We now have a glorious. 
golden opportunity of re-uniting the two properties; ani 
when joined, the estate will be exactly what it was when 
granted to our ancestors by Henry the Eighth, at the pe 
riod of the Reformation. This house must be pulled 
down, and the monastery left standing. ‘lhen we sha’! 
have our own again, and the preperty without encun- 
brance.’ 

“*Without encumbrance, uncle !~-You forgot that there 
will be a wile.’ 


“ It warn’t me, sir,’ rep'ied the boy, making up a pite- 


_ “And you forgot that there will be five thousand acres 
in a ring-fence.’ | 
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THE SUICIDE. 


“ ‘Indeed, uncle, you ring it too often in my ears, that 
| should forget it; but much as I should like to be the hap- 
py possessor of such a property, I do not feel inclined to 
be the happy possessor of Miss Percival ; and the more 
so as I have never seen the property.’ 

“*We will ride over it to-morrow, William.’ 

***Ride over Miss Percival, uncle? that will not be very | 
gallant. ! will, however,one of these days, ride over the 
property with you, which as well as Miss Vercival, I have 
not as yet seen.’ 

“*Then | can tell you she is very pretty property.’ 

“ “If she were not in a ring-fence. 

“*In good heart, William—That is, I mean an excelient 
disposition. 

**Valuable in matrimony.’ 

**And well tilled—I should say educated, by her three 
maiden aunts, who are the patterns of propriety.’ 

**Does any one follew the fashion?’ 

“In a high state of cnitivation; that is, her mind highly 
cultivated, and, according to the last new system--what 
is it? 

“*A four-course shift, I presume,’ replied William, | 
laughing; * that is,dancing, singing, music. and drawing.’ 

“*And enly seventeen!—Capital soil, promising good 


crops. — What would you have more ?” 


“*A very pretty estate, uncle. if it were not the estate 
of matrimony. fam sorry, very sorry, to disappoint you; 
but I must decline taking a lease of it for life. 

“*Then, sir, allow me to hint to you, that in my testa- 
ment, youare Only tenant at will. I consider ita daty 
that | owe to the family, that the estate should be re-un)- 
ted. That can only be done by one of our family marry- 
ing Miss Percival; and, as you will not, I shall write to 
your cousin James, and if he accept my pruposal, shall 
make Aum my heir. Probably he will more fully appre- 
ciate the advantages of five thousard acres in a ring-fence.’ 
P re ‘And Mr. Ponsonby directed his steps towards the 

oor. 


“*Stop. my dear uncle.’ cried William. rising up from 
his easy-chair; ‘ we do not quite understand one another. 
Itis very true that | would prefer half the property and 
remaining single to the two estates and the estate of mar- 
riage; but, at the same time, [ did noi tel! you that I would 
prefer beggary to a wife and five thousand acres in a ring- 
tence. I know you to bea manof your word :—I accept 
your proposal, and you need not put my cousin James 10 
the expense of postage.’ 


“*Very good, William: I require no more: and as I 
know you to be a man of your word. | shall consider the 
match as settled. It was on this account only that | sent 
for you, and now you may go back again as goon as you 
please—I will let you know when all is ready. 

“*T must be at lattersalis, on Monday, uncle ; there is 
a horse I must have for next season. Pray, uncle, may I 
ask when you are likely to want me ?’ 

“*Let me see--this is May--about July.1 shou!d think.’ 

“July, uncie! Spare me--I cannot marry in the dog- 
days.--No, hang it, rot July.’ 

“*Well, William, perhaps as you must come down 
once or twice to see the property--Miss Percival. | should 
say-—it may be too soon—suppose we put it off till Octo- 


r. 
“ *October—I shall be down at Melton.’ 


_ “Pray, sir, may [ then inquire what portion of the year 
is NOt. with you, the dog days! 

“*Why, uncle, next April now--I think that would do’ 

“Next April.--Eleven months, and a winter between. 
Suppose Miss Percival was to take a cold, and die!—’ 

° “*I should be excessively obliged to her,’ thought Wil- 
iam. 

“*No! no! continued Mr. Ponsonby, ‘ there is nothing 
certain in this world, William.’ 

“*Well then, uncle, suppose we arrange it for the first 
hard frost.’ 

“*We have had no hard frosts lately, William.— We 
may wait for years.—The sooner it is over the better.— 
Go back to town, buy your horse, and then come down 
here, my dear William, to oblige your urcl —-never minc 
the dog-days.’ 

**Well, sir, if lam to makea sacrifice, it shall not be 
done by halves; out of respect for you I will even marry 
in re without any regard to the thermometer.’ 

“ “You area good boy, William. Do you want a cheque.’ 

"Tl have had one to-day,’ thought Wiliiaw, and was al- 


| 


most at fault. ‘I shall be most thankful, sir--they sell 
horseflesh by the ounce now-a days.’ 
A ‘And you pay in pounds.--There. William.’ 
“*Thank you, sir, I'm all obedience; and I'll keep my 
word, even If there shouldbe a comet. go and buy 


the horse, and then I shall be ready to take the ring-fence 
as s00N as you please.’ 

“Ves, and yuk get over it cleverly, l’ve no doubt.-- 
Five thousand acres, William, and--a pretty wife!” 

_“*Have you any further commands, uncle? said Wil- 
liam, depositing the cheque in his pocket-book. 

* ‘Now, my dear boy, are you going ” 

“*Yes, sir; I dine at the Clarendon.’ 

“*Well, then, good-by --Make my compliments and ex- 
cuses to your friend Seagrove.—You will come Tuesday 
or Wednesday.’ 

“Thus was concluded the marriage between William 
Ponsonby and Emily Percival, and the junction of the two 
estates, which formed together the great desideratum, five 
thousand acres in a ring fence ” 


THE SUICIDE. 
Deep vale of sorrow! from life’s early day 
Amid thy cypress shades a sojourner, 
Woes of dread name have marked my winding way, 
And fore’d from feeling’s fount, the burning tear ; 
The tear for unrequited love and truth, 
For honor tall’n, the purple blush of shame, 
The rending sigh o’er vanquish’d hopes of youth, 
The pang of woman’s pride for blasted fame 
All these are mine, and more,1 may not, durst not 
name. 
Dark dregs and bitter!—yet let no one think, 
Unnerv'd her energies, and quench’d her fire, 
Tamely the maddening draught shall Ella drink, 
No! rather let me rouse each /atent ire; 
And nobly spurning the low beaten track, 
The world’s cold scorn, and pity of the good, 
With Portia’s, Arria’s courage, render back, 
Of being’s weight the insufferable load, 
A bootless gift at best—resume thy loan, my God! 
The deed is done! the steel hath gleam’d on high, 
The crimson tide of life is ebbing fast, 
Soon shall this breast expel the final sigh, 
And these quick flutt’ring pulses throb their last! 
Soft in the earth this wilder’d head shall rest, 
Nor dream of ill disturb the long repose, 
The daisied turf surmount this bursting breast, 
Nor Ella’s heart be wrung with Ella’s woes, 
Prison’d from sorrow there, and safe from all her foes. 
Ha! do lrave? the mist that veil’d my sight, 
Life’s laboring, panting breath hath swept away, 
And conscience, habited in beamy light, | 
Opes her broad page, and points the informing ray. 
Passion’s loud gust is hush’d, nor longer drowns; 
Her awful voice, as erst "twas wont to do; 
Truth, told in thunder, my stunn’d ear confounds, 
And o’erwhelms me with its weight of woe; 
Where, my distracted soul, for refuge canst thou go ? 
Saviour of sinners? to thy wounded side, _ 
Though long contemned, fain would my spirit flee ; 
Sole ark of salety, where the guilty hide 
From floods of vengeance—yet no shield for me! 
Too late! too late! Oh, give me back to life! 
The flintiest path that ever mortal trod, 
Its keenest sorrows, and its sharpest strife, 
Its veriest ignominious scorn and load, : 
I could endure for aye—but not thy frown, Oh God! 
“ Laugh’st thou at my calamity ?” I rush’d 
Dreadless to meet thee at thy dreadful thrune ; 
With every vile and untam’d passion flush’d, 
I dar’d the doom and pluck’d the vengeance down. 
Dark boils the gulph of Death, that now I pass, 
No change to meet but deep and deeper ill ; 
For, on the opening gates of during brass, 
I read thy unreversred and righteous will, 
“Fle that comes filthy here let him be filthy still.” 
CORNELIA, 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE RING, 


OR LOVERS’ MISTAKES. 


“ A something light as air—a look, 
A word tnkind, or wrongly taken— 
The love that tempests ne’er had shook, 
A touch, a tone like this, has shak’n.”— Moore. 


“ Anp Miss Livingston’s really going to be married 
to old Gen. Swann! Miss Livingston!—that proud 
airish creature, that thought the world was made only 
to ag her, and no beau worthy to touch the ti 
of her little finger, going to have a man old enoug 
to be her great-great-grand-father—and as ugly as sin 
into the bargain!!! Well, this is retribution, if ever 
there was such a thing,” said a pert miss with long 
cork-screw curls of flaming red, dangling in masses 
on each side of a goblin face, deeply pitied with the 
small-pox—a hare-lip, and standing in the full dignity 
of four feet three inches, as the centre figure of an 
’ exclusive group at a gathering of fashionables .n the 

town of ———. “ Oh! how I'd like to see her, now 
her degradation’s made public, and that high head of 
her’s hung down, as I make no doubt it is.” 

‘ Don’t flatter yourselt with that belief, Delia,” cried 
another fair one, the esprit fort of the clique—and on 
the strength of that title, indulging herself in a gross- 
ness of phrase and idea, hardly surpassed by Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble Butler, in her renowned journal per- 
formance ; “ Miss Livingston has impudence enough 
to brazen it out if she were going to act upon the 
amalgamation doctrine, and take a mulatto tellow for 
better for worse. I suppose she’s tired, as well she 
may be, of playing at the stale game of Old Maid; 
but upon my soul, I don’t think, considering her age 
and prospects, that the dainty prude has done so much 
amiss in bringing her damaged battery of attraction to 
bear upon the leering dotard at Swann’s Court. But 
pray. is the thing certain? and what does young 

irrian say to it?’ 

“ What should he say or care about who picks upa 
person that he’s had the retusa! of?” tartly asked 
the first spokeswoman, (for be it known to the reader 
that these two ladies ranked as the oracles and pro- 
lacutors of their taction of ultra fashionis's,) by way 
of reply: “If she’s not Mrs. Virrian ages ago, every 
body knows on whose side the fault is; but I always 
upheld my friend Ernest as a man of too much taste 
to fancy a sallow, skinny, shrewisi girl on the wrong 
side of thirty, solely because she had the assurance to 
set herself up for his admiration along with that of the 
town !” 

“ By Jove! Miss Jeffers,” interposed one of the at- 
tendant beaux, with a smile replete with most sarcas- 
tic meanings,—"“ a fine picture you draw of the reign- 
ing favourite; it does equal justice to the judgment of 
our sex and the charms of yours. Can’t your supe- 
nor optics, that have spied out so much invisible to 
others, pierce yet a degree or two further, and detect 
some absolute deformity in the divine Evinia? ‘The 
becoming twist of a feature, or a slight hobble in her 
gait, for instance ?” 

‘The damsei thus invoked, and perhaps reflected upon, 
darted a fiery glance at the scothing speaker, and seem- 
ed collecting her abusive powers fur a rejoinder that 
should annihilate such audacity; but ere the catastro- 
phe chanced, a pretty piece of silliness, alike innocent 
of acquaintance with Miss amt. a or the cabal 
against her, and taking for gospel all that we have 
cited as said to her disparagement, broke in with 

“La! now, De dear, it Miss Livingston’s all out of 
shape so, and not so very young, I’m sure Gen. Swann 
must be a great match hoy her. He’s immensely rich, 
and quite good-looking too—besides not being so 
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mighty old neither. Then there’s that sweet barouche 
of his, and four such lovely greys. I declare, for all 
you laugh so, Mr. Kane, I’m all but ready to have him 
myself for the sake of them.” 

“ And his enormous debts, ten times as much as 
he’s worth in the world, and the pistols he’s obliged 
io ride with to keep off the sheriff, ain’t they very 
charming things too? and well worth marrying him 
for?” retorted the gentle Delia. “Suppose you try, 
love, and cut out the lucky lady; ’twould be a rare 
match between you; arrogant, affected, and antiqua. 
ted against fair, frivolous and fitteen. And the prize 
is well worth all your trouble, bankrupt and only 
sixty-six.” 

* Sixty-six! add a dozen good years on the back of 
that, and you’|l be nearer right,” chimed in the esprit 
fort. “And to sum up all, he’s a downright niggard 
as well asa ninny, and as crabbed as any cynic to 
boot; but what with the gout, and a grown-up daugh- 
ter like his, that’s not so much to be wondered at, 
poor man !” 

“A ninny! did you say, madam?” inquired a gen- 
tleman present in a tone of surprise. “I have always 
understuod Gen. Swann to be a lawyer of pre-eminent 
fame and ability; and his daughter’s gentility and in- 
teiligence as admitted bevond dispute.” 

“Pooh! mere humbug,” returned the sapient lady, 
looking down upon her querist with ineffable scorn— 
yet unable even from that dignified impulse, to su 
press an ebulition ot censorious vulgarity—“ the ad- 
mission of a parcel of fools mure competent to pro- 
nounce upon the breed of Spanish-jacks and Jennies 
than on the qualities constituting civilized folks. Gen- 
tility and intelligence quotha? I presume the son, 
too, that treble-refined zany, Xenophon, is a mon. 
strous smart and genteel somebody; witness his going 
in full uniform, clad cap-4-pié, upon the parade, and 
claiming command ot a division of militia under a 
power of attorney from his father, the general, to 
transact his business while he was away at the South. 
As to the old Swann and his female cygnet, I grant 
you they both shine in their sphere; he as the butt of 
the bar, and she as the show of the ball-room: but 
his vaunted head-piece is just that of a Merino-ram, 
frizzled without, and empty within—and she fitter to 
cackle on a dung-hill than in parlours and to ears po- 
lite.’ And the carricaturist who had been accused of 
certain abortive designs against the peace of the opu- 
lent counsellor, closed her speech with a burst of mer- 
riment as portentous as the cachination of the laugh- 
ing hyena. 

“Hush! hush! ma chére,’’ whispered the least im- 
pertinent of the railing coterie; “ here comes Mania 
Swann herself tricked out like some Arcadian shep- 
herdess, all ribbons and roses; and though she might tor- 
give and even join in your spite against her belle-mere 
that is to be—it wouid’nt be so mighty pleasant to let 
her overhear us quizzing her folly and her good papa! 
For pity sake,do be still.” 

“For mischief’s sake, dear ladies, for that is your 
element and delight, go on with your flattering stric- 
tures, and provoke Miss Maria to a ba‘tle-royal; she’s 
a perfect Penthesilea in point of spunk, and I'll back 
her against the whole of you by any money,” said 
the incorrigible Mr. Kane, sotto voce, as he bowed and 
made way for a “little fairy figure,” as she was wont 
to call herself, but a low and rather stout young wo- 
man, as with a due regard to veracity we must how- 
ever reluctantly, describe her, came dashing forward 
with such a mien and grimaces as one would extol in 
the part of Lady Handy, by a clever actress. Her 
dress was, as belore intimated, a travesty of the pea- 
sant style. A gipsy hat of white chip, with blue 
trimmings and wJeaiaows guirlande’s of field-flowers, 
just rested on the back of her head; a jacket of blue 


crape @ la bergére, laced and pointed with silver—a 
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short muslin petticoat and apron edged with blue—and 
gloves and sandals of the same colour comp:sed such 
an equipment as is sometimes seen figuring on the 
stage in a rustic dance in character; but in the pre- 
sent case, it set off litile, if any, of the prettiness pro- 
verbial in country lasses. None of Perdita’s graces 
belonged to the modish Miss Swann, where, truth to 
say, it would have been rather unreasonable to have 
expected them. High cheek-bones, a large and ill- 
shaped mouth—great staring eyes of whitish blue, and 
a fierce colour that seemed put on in emulation of the 
French style of painting, when it was done, and exag- 
gerated as a symbol ot rank, formed a face, which 
was nevertheless, (such is the magic of wealth and pre- 
tension,) generally reckoned handsome. ‘The figure 
was something better, a little full in proportion to its 
height, and the gait free almost to boldness. Such 
was the fout ensemble of the “lady gay,” who flitied 
or strided along, crying out with the prettiest affecta- 
tion of childishness—and ever and anon interrupting 
herself by slight recognition of divers persons— 

“Oh! ctel! what barbarism! I find myself com. 
pod betrayed. Foi de dame de Vhonneur, 1 thought 

was asked to a lancy ball, and here is every body in 
ome dress. How d’ye do, Miss Jeffers; you are 
ooking vastly well to-night; I positively should’nt 
have known you except by that unfortunate chevelore 
of yours. I think its growing a leetle paler though. But 
why don’t you try the Essence ot Tyre? ’ts the only 
thing the wise ones say for hair that’s grey or red. 
Unhand me, do, Col. Ennis,” shrinking back with a 
gesture of horror and disgust, from the most distin- 
guished man in the room—an ancient but very yallant 
bachelor, who pressed forward to conduct her; “I 
vow I feel old age creeping all over me at your touch. 
Monsheer Foucachon, ravie @ vous voir; any news 
from la belle France? Oh! dear delightful) Paris, 
one vous reviendra je? Ah! Virrian! are you there? 

o come and take care of me through this horrid mob; 
tor I would fain “ pass on in unblenched majesty,” if 
that is possible in an assembly made up of soap-boilers 
and tallow-chandlers.” 

And rudely elbowing the female partner of a civic 
dignitary belonging to the latter cralt—and levelling 
her eye-glass, that appropriate appendage to a shep. 
herdess, tull in the face of each one she passed, the 
lady paramount of the beau-monde, moved on, lean- 
ing upon the handsome Ernest Virrian; her plump 
person, ducking and diving in a’succession of what 
were meant for French courtesies—but which came 
much nearer the abasement of Eastern prostration,— 
and her voice, not silvery sweet but shrill—dying 
away in murmurs of “ Waltz? oh! yes—certainly— 
tout.e-lore—when the crowd gets a little more dense. 
My harp? I have not seen or touched it this age. 


“The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls, 
The soul of music shed-- 
Now hangs as mute on ‘Tara’s walls, 
As if that soul were fled.” 


Its strings are all out of tune, and jar like those of 
my heart. Excuse me,do,1 beg. Sur mon honneur 
Iam not up to “Littlke Winny Wilkins;” to night, f 
teel strangely “inclined to the melting mood.” But 
I'll give you “ Young Lochinvar,” if that will be ac- 
ceptable.” 

And so said, so done. The fingers blundering and | 
flying over the piano-keys, flourished away in a series 
of bounds, jerks, and cappricios, intended to depict 
the progress of the knight 


“So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war,” 


trom his first “ coming out of the West,” to the “ ra- 
cing and chasing on Cannobie Lee;” while a pair of 
lungs, that might have excited the envy of Stentor, 
screamed forth after much preliminary coquetry, and 
with no variation of time or tone. The whole eight 
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verses, whereby “the lovely Lady Heron,” prompts 
and entrances her royal lover. But exquisite as Scott's 
ballad must be ever held, alack tor the age of chival- 
ry! its present rehearsal failed to elicit any thing like 
the rapturofs hearing accorded to the original per- 
formance. Mr. Virrian vanished at the first notes of 
the prelude ; so did sundry other young men of note, 
who swore that the girl might as well sing Chevy 
Chase itsell, and expect them to listen: and though the 
rest of the circle stovwd their grounu, and smiled and 
beat time, and whispered their complimentary com- 
ments, it was merely to hide the hall-yawns and ex- 

ressive shrugs, which at the close, found vent ona 
ong and simultaneous sigh of relief. Stil it was ne- 
cessary thus to undergo martyrdom through complai- 
sance; Miss Swann had been dubbed in insane prose 
and dull verse, the tenth muse and fourth grace ; it was 
the fashion to follow and applaud her—and few had the 
hardihvod to dissent from an observance so orthodox 
and penitential. 

This leader of American ton, and ape of every fo- 
reign adventurer, wHo came in her way, was the sole 
daughter, though not heiress, of a lawyer conspicu- 
ous for wealth, family and talent. Credulous to ex- 
cess, and extravagant in his habits, Gen. Swann, not- 
withstanding his large patrimony and professional in- 
come, had more than once contrived by bad bargains 
and other imprudencies, to get himself deeply embar- 
r-ssed, though hardly to the extent affirmed by the 
malicious Miss Jeffers. But the tact of his wile, the 
first financer in the country, and who at this crisis, 
conceived herself, like our present chief magistrate, 
justified in es both legislative and executive 
functions, extricated him in a great measure; thereby 
showing conclusively the advantages attendant on the 
concentration of all power in the hands of an indivi- 
dual: and this autocratrix had moreover the conside- 
ration to depart this life, to the infinite relief of the 
husband, who durst not say before her that his soul 
was his own—at the precise moment, when she could 
best be spared; the estate being nearly disencumber- 
ed, and trebled in value through her admirable manage- 
ment. She left him another source of consolation in 
two children; the eldest, a son, ugly, awkward and not 
particula:ly acute—but a business-man, thoroughly 
imbued with her precepts and notions, and content to 
slave himselt to death for the good of the family, or 
rather as it would prove in the long run, his own; for 
the lady of Swann’s Court wisely holding dismember- 
ment to be ruin, and as zealous for the male succes- 
sion as any of the Salick dynasty, had enjoined, ar 
more properly speaking, ordered her husband to make 
Xenophen sole legatee. 

The daughter, her father’s darling, and a girl of some 
shrewdness and vivacity, was early cried up as a pro- 
digy of talent, and with judicious instruction, might 
have turned out a superior woman; but the pride and 
vanity insatiable in the maternal mind—clogged and 
counteracted as it was by habitual parsimony, rumed 
all by an attempt to educate Maria, as she might have 
bought a bargain of goods, at first cost. Hence the 
plan proceeded upon was for her to pick up all sorts 
of accomplishments by indirect and imperfect means, 
and the result proved worthy of the generous aim. 
She grew up with her mind deteriorated by irregular 
and superficial cultivation—her moral impulses totally 
neglected, and her shreds and snatches of attainments, 
solid and ornamental—resembling in their garbled and 
incongruous contusion, a piece of coarse patch-work. 
Forward but not elegant, mistaking flippancy fur nat- 
vete, and effrontery for ease ; she set up for a wit, and 
professed to be, not deep, but the most delicate shade 
of blue—was the first to patronize the Z's. these rude 
days) objectionable harp and more odious waltz— 
talked what she and her crowds of admirers miscalled 
French, but in reality a patois such as Moliere puts in 
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the mouths of his low provincial characters, sung 
lralian songs that might have passed with a native ot 
Florence fur lroquois—danced fancy-dances in public 
vall-rooms, and esteemed herself a combination of the 
polished artlessness of the wild Irish girl—ana the 
superhuman graces and endowments of Mme. Dal. 
matiani. And in soothe she did not unwisely in thus 
taking state upon herself; for throughout our happy 
Union-from Savannah to Saratoga—wherever the 
vain-glorious pretender appeared, she found polite so- 
ciety full ready to sustain, and even to surpass her 
high self-appraisement. Miss Swann was acclaimed 
the quintessence of ton and refinement, and lauded 
and poetized as a second Anne Killegrew: Miss 
Swann could boast lovers of every age and degree, 
and conquered and coquetted away without pause or 
mercy. 


THE R 


“Strange graces still and stranger flights she had, 
Was just not ugly—and was just not mad ;” 


and yet the proudest beauties were unseen by her side, 
lier nonsense preferred to the sallies of brightest wits. 
it was a hallucination as complete and irrational as 
the mania for military chieftains, pet banks, or any 
other popular delusion; its object seemed fairly and 
at once installed as perpetual dictatress, and surround- 
ed with every temptation to be as silly and tyrannical 
as she pleased: no wonder her head was turned by 
such elevation; no wonder she lost sight of her true 
interest, and forgot to make hay chile the sun shone. 


But time sped—and ithe theme of all tongues and 
desire of all hearts, remained plain Miss Swann with. 
out an establishment, and further than ever from a 
suitable husband. The sunny side of twenty-hve— 
that day of doom to quaking spinsters was passed ; 
and s'ill no duke had in person or by proxy, presented 
himselfas a candidate fur the peerless prize of her hand. 
Maria was amazed and indignant beyond measure ; 
but with “the main of waters” rolling its three thou- 
sand miles of wave and sea-weed between—how could | 
she punish the noble laggards who had doubtless heard | 
her praises watted across, on the loftiest notes of fame’s 
trumpet—and yet presumed to contemn the call? 
Since the mountain did not care to come to Maho. 
met, the only way was for Mahomet to go to the 
mountain; but this was a step more easily talked of 
than taken. A trip to England—the Eden of aristo- 
sracy, had been actually projected and conned over to 
the utter bewilderment of Miss Swann’s brain; but 
less fortunate than certain rich emulators of her freaks 
and follies, who went abroad, contrived to “ hook” in- 
sulvent lords—and realized in the simple ken of the 
republican countrymen they disdained, the antedelu- 
virn marvel of tne daughters of men being taken to 
wile by the sons of God—the sinews of war were 
wanting—or to speak plainly—ready money sufficient 
was not to be had without endangering certain pecu- 
niary plans as sacred and unchangeable as the Jewish 
vear of jubilee. Her London triumph which our fe- 
male despot looked forward to, as did Napoleon to 
his coronation at Milan, with the iron crown of Char- 
lemagne! was therefore, held subject to procrastina- 
non, and her vain mind a prey to all the pangs caused 
»y that insidious * thief of time.” 


Her lady mother, to whose able policy her extra- 
ordinary success had been chiefly owing, died, and 
matters grew worse. If Danae was won by a show- 
er of Avy so had been most of Maria’s adorers, 
though doomed to see theirs fall only by anticipation. 
Mrs. Swann’s will, as it was jocosely called, seemed 
cousidered as valid as if it had been expressed under 
his hand and seal—the whole being duly on record in 
the county court, the general’s dying division and be- 
quests. ‘The impression was decisive, and fatal to 


ING, 


“ Her city-beaux and country cousins 
Lovers no more flew off by dozens,” 


and the forsaken fair one not deficient in discernment, 
began to open her astonished eyes. Still her position 
continued apparently the same ; she had lost suitors 
not subjects—and though less courted was as much 
admired as ever. She clutched the sceptre that seem. 
ed slipping through her grasp; yet wiser than most 
actual monarchs in a similar situation, began to cast 
about for the ways and means of a gracetul abdica.- 
tion, where she found herself in danger of being mo. 
mently deposed. A love-match instead of the mariage 
de convenance, that was to whisk off the peeress or 
ambassadress in a coach and six—romance in place 
of ambition, sentiment and sacrifices to supercede 
the “pomp, pride and circumstance of a glorious” hy- 
menial in high life, occurred to her at a moment, when 
she felt half inclined to fall in love, for the first time 
in her life, with the handsomest man of the day—we 
might almost say of the age. 

This, as my young lady-readers have already divined, 
could be no other man than Ernest Virrian, an Adenis 
in propensities as well as person-—hunting hares no less 
eagerly than hearts—famous for horses, dogs, and in. 
trigues—a charioteer afier the fashion of Jehu—a dead 
shot, just such a finished and intellectual fop as Henry 
Peiham—and as much enamoured of himself as the 
hapless Narcissus. He was, moreover, the last male 
scion of a house time-honoured as the Montmoren- 
cies of the State; and in possession of a large fortune, 
not more, according to credible report than two thirds 
dipped. All circumstances concurred to produce what 
the delectable ‘Tony Lumpkin terms “a concatenation 
accordingly.” A hereditary friendship existed between 
the Swann’s and the Virrians; the representative of 
this last race, made frequent visits to Swann’s Court, 
and himself an adept in the art, evinced every dispo. 
sition to get up a flirtation with the accomplished 
jilt, who, setting aside the advantage of seniority, 
was as thuroughly versed in her métter of coquette, 
as Ninon de L’Enclos, the patron saint of the sister. 
hood. She, therefore, flattered herselt, and that not 
without some ground, with hopes of success, and the 
eclat of a sensation, such as could not fail to attend 
the conquest of the young lord of Long-Lane, a re- 
puted invincible who derided all thoughts of ever com- 
promising himself by the commission of matrimony. 
There was, however, one little obstacle overlooked 
by the lady in the heat of attack; the gentleman with 
a most unpardonable inconsideration of her particu- 
lar views, had contrived to get not a little, but very 
deeply entangled in another quarter. 

To return trom our long digression to the company. 
Miss Jeffers, who, likewise, made les deux yeuz at 
this paragon of coxcombs—and who, if she was ab- 
solutely frightful in favour, valued herszii, and was 
valued by others for being indisputably rich, stood 
scowling her ugliest scowl! at the “airs and triumph 
and - that” of her regal rival, as she languished on 
a sofa, 


“ W ith crowds of well-dressed males, before her filing, 
Who passing bow’d and mingled with her chat; 


while she, regardless of them all, kept dipping her em- 
broidered handkerchief in lavender-water, and bathing 
first her own and then Ernest’s temples. He in a 
trock-coat and pantaloons, (a deviation from the or- 
thodox mode, perfectly heretical) of fawn-coloured 
cloth, lined with blue silk, and displaying limbs such 
as were before supposed to exist only in the marble.of 
the matchless Apollo, booted and spurred—a horse- 
whip in his hand, and his Hyperion curls covered with 
a sable cap banded and tasseled with gold, reclined in 
a negligent posture beside her, playing the disdainful 
with half a hundred of the finest women in town— 


sundry attachments most tender and true. 


and resolutely turning his back on all female bland- 
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ishments save those of his royal coz, as he affected to 
style the co-sovereign of fashion’s realms. Miss Swann 
had waltzed repeatedly,—though such an innovation 
had cost her more than one eligible lover; for, at that 
savage period, when we were just blessed with the 
dawn of civilization, many men and seme ladies were 
jound stupid enough to dispense with seeing cne of 
the modest sex submit to be whirled out of her senses 
and all show of delicacy, or order to the amusement 
ot a room-tull of gaping and mocking spectators, No- 
thing troubied by such idle scruples, the bold and be. 
sotted belle rose again to perform something even 
worse than the indecorous German gyration; this was 
the fartamed ‘Turkish shawl-dance, the most revolt- 
ing of fancy-measures, except when done in a select 
circle, and by a very young person. ‘The fair Maria 
was really a fine dancer; all crowded around an ex- 
hibition so novel and seldom then to be seen even 
upon the stage; and inspired by the general gaze and 
plaudits, the obliging gentle-woman, who thus degra- 
ded herself below a public danseuse, doing that from 
choice, which the latter is compelled to by necessity, 
surpassed her former outdoings in the certainty that 
this fuli and free display could not fail to arouse the 
belamour, usually so engrossed by himself. Her eyes 
singled out this charming, because most careless crea- 
ture--seeking to read in his admiration, if not enthu- 
giasm, in requital et her gestic lore. Uncovered, ani- 
mated, and as completely oblivious of Aer as though 
they had never met, she beheld him standing not ten 
steps off, or rather leaning in earnest ecstacy over a 
chair occupied by Miss Livingston, who had entered 
in time to witness yet hardly enjoy the oriental pas 
seul. Wounded vanity co-operated with love, or what 
ihe mortified flirt was pleased so to call; and both 
were paneer a little aided by excess of fatigue, arising 
from her various and violent saltatory exertions during 
the evening. An opportune dizziness came over her, 
but there was method even in this half-swoon. She 
tottered, as if by accident, towards the couple who 
had so horrified her by their mutual engagement of 
looks and discourse; twenty gentlemen sprung to her 
support, but she had already canght hold of Virrian’s 
arm, and sunk into the seat whence his startled com- 
panion instantly sprung. But, though the lovers, as 
her jealous tears had more than once surmised them, 
were interrupted and divided, the intruder gained no- 
thing else by her manceuvre; Ernest walked sullenly 
off without taking the least interest in her recovery,— 
and though the late object of his devoirs was assidu- 
ous in her attempts to bring it about, he evidently dis- 
liked and reproached her notice of any body but him- 
self. But this ungrateful hero was the only defaulter; 
a perfect bo pervaded the assembly, and as much 
alarm and inquiry and bustle were afloat as at the at- 
waged assassination of the President. Gen. Swann, 
a tall, thin man, in a blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, and 
white cassimere breeches, with his hair queued and 
profusely powdered—a most patrician air—and all 
the formal suavity of the old school characterizing 
his address, came hastening as fast as his measured 
dignity of movement could be urged, to his daugh- 
ter’s side, who rejecting all the sympathy and attend- 
ance proffered by her swarm of beaux, begged to go 
home directly, and that her dear, kind Evinia would 
have the charity to accompany her in case of a second 
seizure by the way, which that young lady, uncon- 
scious of the manner in which her name was con- 
nected with that of the father, who seconded Maria’s 
request with great eagerness, readily did, leaving Miss 
Jeffers and Co. to pour forth a fresh torrent of invec. 
ves against her person, manners, age and luck. 
Evinia Livingston—the subject of all this and a 
great deal more envy and abuse, was destitute of pa- 
rents and almost of tortune—yet one of the few and 
favoured, whom partial nature delight to enrich be- 
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yond compute. Not so regularly beautiful as attrac- 
tive, and as might be inferred from her time of life, 
which (the misrepresentations of her enemies notwith- 
standing,) was yet in its spring-— 


_ _ “More a wit than wise, 
Her tongue bewitch’d as sweetly as her eyes:” 


yet neither exercised their spell frequently or indiserim- 
inately. Proud rather than vain, as fastidious as iv- 
fined, she retreated from public and promiscuous ad- 
miration, and kept herself almost as much and jea- 
lously out of view, as the Invisible Girl. But there is 
no surer way to excite observation than by running 
away from it. The celebrity of our heroine kept 
pace with her reserve till she became—no: not the 
belle; that title belonged exclusively to the dashing 
Miss Swann; for, gentle ladies, the distinction that 
you are most of you so emulous of, cannot be attain- 
ed without immense sacrifice of dignity, and taking 
undue means to propitiate, and endless pains to pre- 
serve general favour. “Those who aspire to govern 
others, rather than themselves,” writes Lacon “ must 
descend to meanness, which the truly noble cannot 
brook ; nor will such stoop to kiss the earth though it 
were like Brutus for dominion;” and this is no less 
true of toasts than statesmen. To retain supremacy 
in either state, it is necessary to cajole as well asdefy ; 
not always to shine but to stoop upon occasion: hence 
Miss Swann, in the plenitude of her power, might 
have éxclaimed with the Athenian orator—“ Oh! ye 
Americans! how hard do 1 work to obtain your ap- 
plause !’” Her coy antithesis was both too stately and 
surpassing for these unfeminine practices; she could 
neither fawn nor bully nor brag of herseli—shrunk 
from the trouble and turmoil of canvassing for sut- 
frages, and battling against contending claimants— 
not merely as intolerable drudgery—but as somethin 

horrible almost beyond the abominations of a potssarde 
—and scorned to make herself a name at the cost of 
being all things to all men and all women. The one 
was an enthroned demagogue, a female Robespierre, 
domineering over the multitude, shunned and dreaded 
by the noblesse of society; the other, a born-princess, 
her sway confined to its natural sphere—but willingly 
cdkunavladanl by all the high-bred, the courtly, and 
the witty. Kew, (comparatively speaking) had ever 
experienced the full witchery of Evinia’s manner and 
charms; but those so graced, spoke of her as unique 
in fascination; and all her acquaintances, gentle or 
simple, male or female, for or against—bore testimony, 
spontaneously or otherwise, to the many and rare ac- 
quirements, which made her an epitome of intellec- 
tual excellence. 

The aunt, with whom she lived, not as a dependant 
—for her predominating mind rendered that impossi- 
ble; but as a beloved protégée, or rather an only child 
—exerted herself to the utmost in putting her niece 
forward in gay society, as far as the latter would ac- 
quiesce in her doing so—and counted upon her bril- 
liant settlement as an eventas certain, though to every 
body else it seemed as distant as the Millenium. But 
the judgment of the old lady happened to be more 
correct than that of the many, inasmuch as it was 
founded on surer premises. Miss Livingston was 
never known to speak of a rejected suitor; she ab- 
horred that most dishonorable and ungratetul pro- 
cedure, which repays the highest compliment that can 
be offered to a woman, by a cruel and wanton expo- 
sure of the pretensions, surely anna humiliating by 
a repulse without the additional and perhaps severer, 
pang of feelings laid bare to the scoffs and banter of 
friend and foe. Never even to her kind protectress, 
did she depart from this settied principle of action; 
much less, according to the wont ef too many of her 
sex, go about making confidantes of one half of her 
acquaintance, under strict injunction of secrecy with 
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the implied understanding that circulation is meant 
thereby. ‘The public, accustomed to hear the changes 
rung upon the attentions of Mr. such-a-one—the con- 
quests of Miss so-and-so—somewhat hastily conclud- 
ed, that, as I.vinia made no boasts, she could have no 
proposals to prate about. She was by no means soli- 
citous tor the enlightenment either of the world or 
her kinswoman, whose observation could not fail 
however, to make very shrewd guesses as to the truth 
in most cases—and continually reproved her niece’s 
anxiety to avoid rather than allure suitors. Evinia, 
resembling La belle Hamilton in her concern about 
the quality, and not quantity, of incense off red on her 
shrine, was more apt to be humbled than flattered by 
the unpremeditated captures sometimes occurring in 
ag ot herself. She could no more have endured 
e imputation of addresses actually made her, than 
the siigma of a personal disgrace; she telt debased 
by them even in her own esteem: and yet the per- 
sons so repelled and despised, belonged to the general 
run of beaux, eagerly squabbled tor, and caught up 
among her young associates. But then on the other 
hand, there had been more and loftier homage laid at her 
feet ; the vows and sighsot “men of mark,” whose casu- 
al notice conferred distinction, and in whose preference 
she was content to exult, without betraying and there- 
by becoming unworthy of it. Thus had she gone on 
till the age of twenty-tour; at which epoch, we intro- 
duce her to the favour of our readers, and the pursuit 
of Ernest Virrian, who had run down so much fair 
game. 
The set of gossips, whose can-can is detailed on 
our first pages, were, however, a litthe premature in 
their statements: matters, though really en train be- 
tween Miss Livingston and the ancient proprietor of 
Swann’s Court, the most superb of rural domiciles, 
had not yet a the length of acceptance and en- 
gagement. ‘l‘he lady was vibrating in all the agonies 
of indecision, and a subdued, though not extinct par- 
tiality for another. Evinia, as if from an instinctive 
sense of all she was one day doomed to suffer, had 
hitherto steered clear of the rocks and quicksands, on 
which so many of her sex are continually wrecked by 
love. Greatly addicted to books, and of a high con- 
templative turn of mind, she cherished the most exalt- 
ed ideas, borrowed from romance, of congenial souls 
and masculine and sympathetic perfection. ‘The depth 
and dittidence of devotion, such as a knight of yore 
dedicated to the lady-love, who now and then deigned 
a smile of approvai on his deeds of bold emprize, and 
whose favour was to be won by years of servitude sig- 
nalized by unswerving fidelity and obedience, all the 
cominunion betwixt them comprised in glances or 
the casual contract induced by a service rendered, or 
a prize bestowed at joust or tourney; such she per- 
suaded herself was the passion capable of moving her, 
such the hero she could adore and vow herself to tor 
ever. Her enthusiasy did not quite extend to belief 
in the possibility of realizing this day-dream; firmly 
fancying that she could never descend to blush and 
tremble and glow at the look or touch or words of a 
man, walking the round of every-day life, and daring 
to woo her as his equal and no more; the fair vision- 
ary had, from the first, made up her mind to aggran- 
dize herself by marriage. But though postponed, her 
her time was still to come, and that when her feelings, 
not having expended themselves at their earliest de- 
velopment, had grown with her growth, and strength- 
ened with her strength. With no nearer relative than 
Mrs. Russell, whom she tended with the love and ob- 
servance of a daughter, she had a vast fund of dispo. 
sable affection on hand against a demand; but this, 
and all the energy of her nature besides, seemed too 
little for a heart like hers to give, when once alive 
to “all the sweet effects of mutual hopes.” 


She saw Ernest Virrian for the first time with the 
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startled yet intense delight, that attends our first gaze 
on the master piece of the sculptured god of day, 
“Ts it possible,” one asks with incredulous triumph, 
“that the semblance of human forms and limbs can 
express such rapt inajesty; such superb superiority ; 
such sublime, yet beautiful divinity of mien and mo. 
tion?” Even so did Evinia feel as she stood and 
looked upon the figure before her; yet the impression 
was evanescent as exquisite, and to be awakened 
again and again ere it deepened into any thing beyond 
that admiration, which young and old ot both sexes 
bestowed upon this pdsaitied model of manly grace. 
Mr. Virrian, if less struck by Miss Livingston’s ap. 
pearance—was rfinitely more smitten during their 
first interview. He did not endeavour after her notice; 
that was contrary to his system of tactics; but through. 
out that and their succeeding meetings, which were 
few and far between,” he watched and waited around 
her with an impatience of any man’s approach, an as. 
tonishment at her apparent disregard of him, and at 
last a distrust of his own transcendant attractions, 
which could scarcely be reassured by the complaisant 
evye-beams, ever and anon suffered to stray towards 
him. He read therein admiration extreme, but not 
impassioned—sueh as he had seen her lavish on a 
picture, a rare flower or a beautiful child. ‘That dig- 
nity so perfect in its self-possession, that purity of air 
and tone emanating like a glory from the presence of 
a modest woman; one who guards the treasury of 
these teelings precious beyond pearls of great price, 
with a vestal and vigilance, and scorns to be won un- 
sought; for she is in some sort won, who permits her- 
selt to love unasked, gave him no hope of surprisal or 
spontaneous surrender. He sought tier side, but each 
time with diminished confidence; his haughty secu- 
rity, his idolatry of self, the habitual inasnatbihty en- 
gendered by perfect vanity, all his panoply of defence 
was lost and gone, and his whole soul ensnared and 
subdued ere he could flatter himself with having pro- 
duced the least favourable effect in return. ‘The bold 
brigand of hearts had at length met with a fair and 
mightier robber, and was forced to own himself a 
slave. But intolerable as he deemed those bonds, 
while tormenting himself with the dread of being, for 
once in his life, the only captive—he soon found them 
not merely endurable but glorious; not that he ever 
felt entirely satisfied with the sentiments given in ex- 
change fur his. In person and character literally an 
incarnation of Byron’s finest creation, Sardanapalus, 
the heroic voluptuary, the kingly trifler, “ who dallies 
with Bellona as her bride-groom, for his sport and pas- 
time—and whose hands the spear or fan, the shield or 
shining mirror becomes equally well,”"—he longed af- 
ter the wild and intense overflowings of a Myrrha’s 
fervour, and was hardly put off with the pure but reg- 
ulated sensibilities of a Zavina, constant, tender, yet 
striving to conceal even from herself the excess of ena- 
moured devotion, evinced not by caresses, and the 
warm effusion of unsexual sentiment, but by the steal- 
thy and unwearying ministrations of such disinterest- 
edness as moves 


“ Mortals the nearest, the angelic nature.” 


Still the first days of this mutual passion, mutual 
that is by implication rather than avowal, were bliss- 
ful beyond all of past enjoyment or imagination, and 
not the less so because some degree of uncertainty 
and reluctance had preceded and enhanced the fruw- 
tion of their tacit understanding, for it never amount- 
ed to much more. Evinia, dazzled as she could not 
help being by that exterior, exceeding 


“The Alcides in 
His majesty of superhuman manhood,” 
was not of the ardent temperament, which virtuous 
maids and matrons have not hesitated to eulogize in 
Shakspeare’s Juliet as the essence of female perfec 
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tion. She could admire at sight, but to be touched 
more tenderly was another matter; and all the sweet 
and holy sensations embalming our love-thoughts 
like the perfume around the rose; all the fond and 
feminine devotion, which hallows passion and raises it 
from selfish to sublime, not starting to instant life in 
her—could only be called forth by long and earnest 
service, and by at least the appearance of endearing 


and a | ualities. When a woman once becomes 
attached, she will continue so after the illusion van- 
ishes, and perhaps even the more because of the de- 


fects thus left unveiled and ——e the strongest 
appeal to her guardian-care; and well it is for man, 
imperfectly constituted as he must own himself, that 
itisso. But this is “love in full life and length, not 
love” inceptive, and our heroine’s was yet in its first 
stage, and she herself destined to illustrate, like Ha- 
zail. The grievous consequences of a want of self- 
knowledge. She never dreamed of danger to her heart 
from one so unhke, the heroic vision haunting her 
wrapt fancy. And yet, as experience taught too late, 
the most dangerous ot characters is that, which blends 
a certain captivating irregularity with some show of 
high, honorable strain, or what passes for such in the 
eyes of romantic and prepossessed youth. Mies Liv- 
ingston was but little versed in human kind, any more 
than in that species of wisdom emphatically recom- 
mended by the saying of the Milesian sage; she had 
not as yet began to study either herself or others; and 
the young Alcibiades who strove to enshrine himself 
in her affections, had preserved, amid all the dissipa- 
tion of his career, some of the amiable traits origin- 
ally his; an ingenuousness that spoke in every look 
and tone; a reverence for virtue more than lip-deep, 
and a capacity for appreciating and by way of bonne 
bouche, exeniplifying the best part of the Epicurean 
ethics, which, disguising and dignifying his worst ex- 
cesses, contrasted with the effect of light upon dark- 
ness, the slighter yet not less taking points, formerly 
enumerated as his characteristics. He was, moreover, 
daring to recklessness—an attribute specially patro- 
nized by woman; and last not least, he bowed with a 
devotion, wordless indeed, but legible in every glance 
and action, before her ascendancy, and hers alone. 
This is a tribute irresistible, when coming from such 
a quarter, with the coldest and hautiest she, that ever 
aspired to pass on, 


“In maiden-meditation, fancy free ;” 


a triumph, for which Diana herself would stoop from 
her saintly sphere: and if ever one, who, from “ love’s 
weak childish bow hath liv’d unharmed,” loses her 
indifference and is made a thrall, ’tis when assailed by 
the suit of a habitual breaker ct vows and chains, 
who has dallied with and defied a host of amatory 
encounters. ‘The feud is held a kind of holy warfare, 
the whole sex arms in crusade against the roving 
rebel, and his capture becomes a contest wherein 
neutrality is as heinons and unallowable as by Solon’s 
celebrated law. Happy is the fair, who achieves the 


miracle, worthy to be dwelt on as the recalling a rank. 


idolater of himself—one more criminal than the wor. 
shippers of Baal—to the service of the true divinity, 
at whose altars woman stands as the natural priestess. 
So Evinia flattered as much as fluttered by the obvi- 
ous though silent submission of this arch heretic, from 
the pure faith, lent herself unsuspectingly in further- 
ance of Cupid’s aim at her own breast, while deeming 
only to revenge the insulted common cause. Per- 
haps, after all, the great charm lay in manner, and 
that sympathetic yet inexplicable communion so fine- 
ly touched upon by the poet: 


“* Mysterious are his ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour 
When hearts that never lov’d before, 
Meet, blend, unite to part no more.” 


RING, 


If these circumstances prove no excuse for my he- 
roine, I have no other to offer, and must even leave 
her liable to the verdict of wholly indefensible. It is 
the historian’s province to give facts, not commentary ; 
and certain it is, that, in course of time, Virrian found 
by several infallable signs that he had no reason to 
espair. 

_On his side the attachment, though less progressive, 
did not establish itself without a manful struggle. 
Libertine as he was, Ernest, never, for a moment mis- 
construed the disposition of his mistress—or thought 
of debasing her from her high estate, as he had done 
so many others without compunction; this was im- 
possible, not only by reason of her superiority, but his 
own feelings. potist and sensualist as we have paint- 
ed him, it was chiefly owing to the force of-circum- 
stances that he became so, and his stars were to be 
blamed as more in fault than he. Left an orphan in 
the cradle, his only blood-relation, nearer than second- 
cousins, was a half sister, whom he had been always 
estranged from, less through inclination than accident. 
Educated by an aunt on the mother’s side, who pro- 
fessed the strictest tenets of the presbyterian sect, Lou- 
isa Virrian had imbibed her doctrine in its full extent, 
and held all mirth to be sin—pleasure as a mortal ol- 
fence against the revealed will of the Deity, and this 
fair earth, so fraught with the gracious provision of 
an Almighty Father for the enjoyment of his children 
as one vast penitentiary, where, not only our actual 
trespasses, but every gay and worldly emotion, every 
thought that had other than our future and final state 
for its subject, was to be expiated by prayer and per- 
petual sufferance. Cold and composed in counten- 
ance and manner, she was not devoid of sensibility; 
though it displayed itself in a way the most distaste- 
ful to a headstrong young man, intoxicated by suc- 
cess and adulation. She loved her brother as an elder 


| sister must always love the bright boy, who has nes- 


tled in her arms and been fondled as the dearest, be- 
cause most intractable of pets. But on his exceeding 
comeliness she now looked with admiration and ab- 
horrence strangely mingled; taken with its concom- 
itants, expensive » Hee and unlicensed amours, it dis- 
quieted her as something too closely bordering upon 
the suspicious vesture, wherein Satan shines as an an- 
gel of light; and his wild ways, as it went in common 
parlance, filled her with a holy horrour, continuall 
a itself in homilies and exhortations too well 
calculated to chill his feelings and keep him at a dis- 
tance from her. Miss Virrian, under the influence of 
these prejudices, had declined a residence at the fam- 
ily-seat, where Ernest, trom the time of his coming of 
age, kept up the state and luxury befitting a young 
sybarite. Full of the gloomy notions of a religious 
fatalist, she viewed him as something alien from hea- 
ven, and akin to the children of perdition, with whom 
she dared not, however, predestinarian as she was, to- 
tally to confound one so near and dear to her. His 
outward favour, the splendour of,his position in socie- 
ty, the “golden opinions” these circumstances ena- 
bled him to “ gather’ from all sorts of men;”—all, in 
short, that would have recommended him to the spe- 
cial love of most sisters, seemed to her fanaticism so 
many aggravations of the snares set by the Kvil One 
for the profane and unwary—the daintiest devices of 
that enemy, the devil, “ who ue about as a roarin 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.” Thus minded, 
the deprecating girl wept and wrestled for him in ago- 
nies of prayer and spiritual supplication—but knew 
not how to render the person so endangered and cared 
for, the better service of drawing him to her by the 
effusion of sisterly confidence and frankness, that 
would have heen irresistible to Ernest, who was na- 
turally of an affectionate temper, and therefore, the 
most effectual way to reclaim and keep him out of 
temptation. 
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-how much ot his engowement arose from a spirit of 


It is not to be supposed that our modern Lovelace 
greatly affected the company of this pious Louisa, 
who, young and pretty and gentle as she was, threw 
away all these advantages, and was lost to him and 
the world, not “by lot severe,” but through her ex- 
cessive and obstinate bigotry. ‘There was nothing in 
common between the two—no similitude of feeling and 
pursuits, to form a point d’appui, whereon sympathy 
and intimacy might rest. Sul so few were his ties of 
kindred, and such his opinion of the innate worth and 
kindliness, thus sadly alloyed, that they gave their pos- 
sessor a certain degree o influence over him, and his 
regard, such as it was, for this apparently frigid zea- 
lot, was the only pure and tender emotion Ernest was 
sensible of previous to his passion fer Evinia. Holy 
and intense as this last sentiment soon became, it re- 
mained long a Sy with him whether to quell or 
indulge it. And though the first proving impractica- 
ble—the latter was, of course, the case, we cannot say 


contradiction. Disgusted with easy victories, he would 
not have cared a straw for his present idol, had her | 
carriage towards him been such as he had cloyed and 
sickened of in his other favourites; and perhaps the 
fascination he now owned himself under, lay lose in 
her merits than in a manner often deemed Miss Liv- 
a mi only fault. While beauty, grace, and in- 
tellect varying as they beamed, might have flashed 
upon, without enkindling him to a glow, the novel and 
ne pudency of a demeanour such as adorned 
aleria, 


“The noble sister of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome,” 


had a charm for the yearning taste of the sated volup- 
tuary like a draught of “the blest sherbet sublimed 
with snow,” upon a palate fevered by the last night’s 
debauch ; and though her other attractions, when fairly 
brought into play, composed so many links, it was 
her seeming indifference that put the rivet to the chain. 
Still, like all others of his cast, young Virrian, even in 
the height of his enchantment, demurred about pay- 
ing the price affixed to possession, and tossed and 
turned and toyed with what he deemed his infatua- 
tion like a moth flitting around the flame, in which, 
sooner or later his wings are sure to be singed. Ma- 
trimony ! he shivered at the very sound; and not Ben- 
edict himse!t declaimed more vehemently against such 
a falling off from good fellowship and bachelor-hood, 
at the very moment he was, step by step, approach- 
ing the awful catastrophe. The coyness of his mis- 
tress greatly contributed to keep up this humour; tor 
a very Don Giovanni as long as idle or lawless gal- 
lantry led him on, Ernest required, under the influ- 
ence of a serious prepossession, tending to an hono- 
rable end, a vast deal of encouragement, and was 
apt to be chilled and repelled by every dubious glance 
and word that could be construed into rebuke. Ina 
high degree obnoxious to that timidity, which every 
man, even the most abandoned roue, feels in the pres- 
ence of her he truly desires to paew, the confession, 
while near Evinia, perpetually hovering on his lips— 
was as often repressed from want of nerve to speak it; 
and when out of her sight, the pride of the spoiled 
Adonis, the false shame swaying the half-reformed 
rake, would rally with arguments to deter him from 
falsifying all his former manifestoes against marriage. 
Much of this was because of kis uncertainty as to 
the reception awaiting his suit, and for him, the phe- 
nix of the age—the idol of womankind—the Cesar 
of hearts, who hitherto had only to come and see and 
conquer, here to ask and be refused ! it was preposter- 
ous, incredible—the bare idea of his ever subjecting 
his dignity to sucha venture! This faint-heartedness 
produced alternately hot and cold fits, which, though 


assisting hs conquest of Miss Livingston’s affections, 
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by allowing full time for their growth, did not acce. 
lerate the conclusion, which each in secret cherished 
the hope of; and while with every interview, his anti. 
matrimonial prejudices gave way, and in their stead, 


“ Came thronging soft and delicate desires,” 


it was still in vain these prompted him how fair Evinie 
was, while she took no steps to evince how fond she 
could be. 

She, for her part, terrified as every women of feel. 
ing and delicacy must be at the first glimpse disclos. 
ing the real state of her heart; inexperienced in the 
inconsistencies of passion, and fancying that the se. 
cret so oppressive to her sense of self-respect, must be 
as evident to the whole world as to herself—sought to 
draw the double veil of coldness and dissimulation 
over the partiality as yet unsanctified by a positive 
proposal. The impatient inamorate, lor some time a 
dupe to the self-control of the charming dissembler, 


-| could neither deceive nor decoy Aer. With that femi- 


nine intuition, unerring in such cases, she saw him 
daily growing more enraptured, and more decided in 
his attentions; she was as well aware of her empire 
over him as if the most explicit declaration had re. 
vealed it; and yet so far from facilitating, she shrunk 
from the moment of eclairissment, with that indispo. 
sition to own a flame, always urging woman to con. 
ceal to the very last. One word !—one look from her 
would have vanquished all his doughty resolves, and 
lured him from his high perch to prostration at her 
leet; and yet that word she could not have spoken— 
that look she could not have cast, had their fate hung 
upon her condescension. At length after consorting 
together for weeks; after conning over set speeches, 
imagining ecstatic scenes, and making and finding 
opportunities unly to let them slip by unimproved, the 
ice was broken in a moment of excitement, originat- 
ing in accident. But the chance, that favoured, like- 
wise frustrated a complete explanation; the lovers 
were separated ere more than the first imperfect yet 
how full avowal. The magic phrase, that levelled 
all barriers between them, was uttered, and each at 
liberty to revel in a briet enjoyment of paradise. 

Once persuaded of Evinia’s preference, all doubts 
and irresolution vanished from ho mind of our quon- 
dam marriage-hater ; and like Claudio, he felt “ time 
go upon crutches till love had all his rites.” Still to 
come out with the awful proffer! to propound, in so 
many express words the substance of a love-suit, and 
distranchise himself, in good set terms, at once and 
forever. The more he meditated upon it, the more 
awkward and difficult appeared the achievement ; and 
with all his impatience to conjugate, this preliminary 
of putting, or being put to the question, lay as a stumb- 
ling block in Ernest’s path. How did he curse the 
mischance, that had cut him short, ere hecould round 
off his first soft speech with an impromptu proposal! 
And then Miss Livingston, re-assured upon the sub- 
ject of her dearest concern—all doubts smoothed— 
every anxiety appeased, and that goal attained, where 
she could now 


* Rest as alter much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium.” 


perversely refused to participate in his paroxysm— 
and, women-like, had no notion of precipitating mat- 
ters, which, of themselves, to the wedding complex- 
ion must come at last. ‘The mere knowledge of @ 
returi of love sufficed for her happiness, and she ‘had 
long wanted only a verbal confirmation of that fact. 
Again and again, the couple met without opportunity 
for more than 


“The thrilling pressure of the hand,” 


the broken sentence, half-sigh, half-vow, that expres- 
ses more than the overflow of most impassioned elo- 
quence. But the crisis of the affair was close by— 
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closer, indeed, than the parties interested would have 
cared for, had they foreboded the adverse issue. Evi- 
nia had been wa'king, not alone, but in a party with 
her lover. ‘They had wandered far and merrily tnrough 
the fields, in that free and tavourable mood, always in. 
duced by the exhilaration of exercise and the open 
air; the lads and lasses flitting and fluttering around 
each other, like butterflies sporting in the sun-shine— 
all restraint thrown aside, and the ceremony and state 
of behaviour, befitting the shaded and circumscribed 
drawing-room, discarded as something unnatural and 
impossible to preserve on the smooth green sward, 
and in the regions of light and liberty. Never had 
our heroine, whose spell lay in the sorcery of seduc- 
tive motion, appeared to such advantage in theeyes 
of the hypercritical, because oracular arbiter of Beau- 
ty and fashion. Animated by the infectious spirit of 
mirth, away she went—now half warbling in bird-like 
glee, the snatch of some simple song, or laughing the 
graceful laugh, that delicately clear, came ringing on 
the charmed ear like the sound of a silver bell—now 
bounding hither and thither, with the airy step of a 
young Atalanta, sure to win in the race of Jove, her 
bonnet off and hanging on her arm—her long locks, 
“a wilderness of Amaranthine curls,” escaped from 
confinement and streaming as she flew. Ernest gazed 
till every faculty seemed absorbed in the sense of sight, 
and for the first time, his attachment was suspected 
and whispered around, 


“ The violet sunset with etherial dyes, 
Voluptuous blushed along the balmy skies,” 
ere the gay group dispersed, and the two found them- 
selves returned and alone in the piazza adjoining Mrs, 
Russell’s parlour. The air around was 
“ Filled to faintness with perfume.” 

The evening star twinkled down upon them through 
the purple twilight of summer: and.Evinia in a glow 
of contusion and delight, conscious only that Virrian, 
the admired Virrian, he so carressed and celebrated as 

“'T'h’ expectancy and rose of the fair state,” 
was at her side, and his lips about to second the world 
of entreaty imagined in those ardent eyes—longed, yet 


trembled to hear his voice, put an end to the tremour 


of excessive expectation. 
sionate phrases, prefacing 


“ The kiss so guiltless and refined 
That love each warmer wish furbore— 
‘These eyes proclaimed so pure a mind, 
E’en passion tlush’d to plead for more :” 


Emboldened by this boon, the encroaching lover, after 
much tond dalliance with the hand he held, withdrew 
from it a ring of plaited hair, and pearl—which he 
essayed to replace with a plain circlet of gold, such 
as is given in token of consenting in wedlock. “An 
exchange is no robbery sweet lady mine,” said he in 
timid tones; “let me keep yours, and wear this, which 
is vowed only to go where J’d wish to place the mar- 
riage-ring.” 

Fatal action! more fatal device, which he had ex- 
ulted in as the readiest mode of preferring his final 
claim. For, perfect as were Evinia’s bodily propor- 
tions, she had ever fretted at her hand as 

“ Fen of the largest for a female mould,” 
and that, wherein it now reposed might have shamed 
the size of Lord Byron’s. Her keen sense of this 
rsonal blemish, and a dread of its effect upon her 
over whom she recollected to have heard particular- 
ly eloquent in praise of taper-fingers and rose-tinted 
palms, so disconceried her little remaining self-pos- 


e murmured a few pas- 


Session, that she did not comprehend, indeed scarce 
heard the significant sentence, which corroborated his 


startling effort; all she sought was to escape the peri- 
lous test, in which, after a brief struggle, she succeed- 


}advances to another trial. Miss Livingston, vexed 
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ed. The satrap-signior of Long Lane, who had push- 
ed matters so far beyond all past daring, and quailing 
before the least symptom of disapprobation, with an 
instant and entire change of countenance, dropped 
the hand that so resisted his motion, retreated from 
the vicinity he had just coveted so closely, and fixed 
on her one long melancholy look, where love, dismay, 
and surprize were equally blended. Not a word was 
uttered on either side; the lady, on whom the full im- 
port of his speech flashed when too late, knew not 
how, indeed had no time allowed her to retrieve the 
ground thus unwittingly lost; Ernest, after sitting a 
few minutes in embarrassed and indignant perturba- 
tion, rose, and abruptly took his leave. 

The foolish pair, thus thrown farther than ever from 
each other, still continued their intercourse, though 
not on its previous footing of growing complaisance. 
Mutual dissatisfaction resulted from this slight misap- 
prehension, which was but the b@pinning ot a host of 
mister kes and troubles. The gentleman, who, alter 
such mighty efforts had screwed his courage to the 
proposing point, and hugged himself in rapture at his 
ingenious plan for exposing himself to the least pain- 
ful denial, did not find Evinia’s mere gesture of repug- 
nance one whit more palatable than the most cut- 
ting words, and was hugely affronted at what he con- 
ceived a summary and most haughty dismissal of him. 
She not understanding all he meant and hoped for in 
return, was no less mortified and incensed at his omit- 
ting to renew the theme, and believed herself vastly 
ill-used, when they fell into each other’s company 
more than once without his referring at all to the par- 
ticular matter between them. And by the time, the 
disappointed suitor had a little recovered from the 
shock of a repulse, the farthest in the world from her 
thoughts, and under the impression that he might 
have oeen too prone to displeasure, made some faint 


at his unceremonious proceeding, and thinking her- 
self disgraced by such dependency on the breath of 
an every day trifler,a professed evapore of the very 
first water— was in no mood to be gracious according 
to his will and pleasure. For the first time since their 
acquaintance, she felt disposed to find severe fault 
with the peculiar character of her provoking follower, 
lor he seemed resolved to become nothing beyond. 
*Tis true, she had loved him even the better for that 
character, forgetful of all her pristine lolty visions, she 
cherished a kind of compassionate tenderness for the 
being so preternatural in beauty and bewildered in 
tale, a fond and pitying regret as distinct as possible 
from the contemptuous commisseration that we all 
pray to be delivered from, for the errors of his course, 
and an anxiety to be the blessed instrument of win- 
ning him back to the right path, and the happiness 
inseparable from virtue, such as may move angels to- 
wards those to whom they are sent as holy and disin- 
terested messengers. But somewhat of this extreme 
attachment 


“}'rom passion’s dross refined and clear,” 


abated under her persuasion (false indeed, but not the 
less firm) of the careless and transient penchant ill- 
repaying it. “I‘was, however, if a natural, a gross 
mistake, her supposing Ernest’s love to be so slight 
and unworthy in comparison of hers, or rather 
totally failed in discriminating between the impulse as 
it shows itself in man, and sways and engrosses wo- 
man. It was not till long after-years that she became 
aware of her misconstruction, and learned not only to 
credit but appreciate the difference that individualizes 
the sentiment in each sex while most uniting them 
under it. Now she grew more and more humbled 
under the idea of having given so much and received 
so little, or rather naught from the ungra'eful Virrian ; 


while he, in high dudgeon at her continued coldness, 
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was just as much out in deeming Evinia disdainful 
because it was not in her nature to be demonstrative, 
even had his assiduities justified it. ‘Thus they kept 
on playing at cross purposes; and ceasing, not to love, 
but to be indulgent to the inconsistencies, olten making 
the passion wear the guise of hate. 

Nor did their own sensitive hearts and aptness to 
exaggerate the little crosses always imagined or cau- 
sed by over-earnest regard, alone make against a 
speedy reconciliation: other, and not inferior circum- 
stances opposed it. Miss Swann, as we have seen, 
was not averse, in default of a British nobleman, to 
take up with the most admired of native patricians, or 
inclined to recede from her assault upon him for any 
thing short ot his being put hors du combat by Hymen, 
or giving her pretensions the cut-direct, a piece of phi- 
losophy quite alien from the coxcomical practices of 
our love-monger. Ernest’s serious thoughts 
of Evinia, he grew®strangely callous to Maria’s ad- 
vances; but her eagle eye was the first to perceive 
something amiss between the lovers, and this was 
enough for one, who, in matters of coquetry, had the 
tact ot ‘Talleyrand, and Machiavel’s want of princi- 
ple. Piqued into perseverance by the contempt evin- 
ced for her by this “man of men,” to say nothing of 
the pressing argument so sternly enforced by the 
thirtieth birth-day, as terrific in its passage as a spec- 
tre; and seeing with the science of her sect, a sure 
way to conciliate him through that vanity, which his 
elevated mistress could not descend to flatter; she pro- 
ceeded, though slicwly, and with due circumspection, 
to excite and envenom that distrust already more than 
latent between the two. A lucky coincidence favour. 
ed her design; Gen. Swann, a much better match, in 
the estimation ot prudent elders, than the extravagant, 
though peerless debauchee, who was dashing head- 
long to ruin—began to give sign of his ripeness for a 
second wife; his wily daughter thought him not far 
from in love with Miss Livingston; she knew that he 
stood first on Mrs. Russell’s list, and that could she 
contrive to edge him on toa proposal for Evinia, the 
aunt would probably throw all her influence into his 
scale. Another assistant she hoped for in Miss Vir- 
rian, who, for no reason that any one could suggest 
looked with particular disgust upon the prospect of 
her brother’s alliance with the only woman, who had 
power to lure him from his devious ways. She, there- 
fore, rather encouraged him‘in the minor evil of a 
flirtation with the experienced hand at Swann’s Court; 
never, for a moment, dreaming in the simplicity of her 
unworldliness, that the lady would think of goat 
with a man eight years her junior, or indeed that she 
had lowered those views so long fixed on a coronet. 

Ernest was, however, no docile subject at the beek 
and call of either. He slighted all the challenges of 
his mature assailant, backed as they were by the half- 
way patronage of the unskilful Louisa, and continued, 
not to court, but to haunt the unimpressible lady of 
his heart, less though to her discomfiture, than his own 
disappointment. Nor could his visits well prove pro- 
ductive of an auspicious pacification, as long as made 
in the spirit of distrust and jealousy. When Evinia’s 
bosom, melting under a return of tenderness, prompt 
ed her to deal graciously towards her perverse knight, 
be was seldom in a frame to avail himself of its over- 
flowings; and she, who, upon occasion, could assert 
her dignity at the expense of her happiness, grew less 
and less inclined to vouchsafe the opportunities s0 to- 
tally contemned. She loved him as well, perhaps bet- 
ter than ever, in spite of all her struggles to dislodge 
his image from her breast; as the efforts of the fish, 
snared by the angler, to escape, serve only to plunge 
the barbed hook deeper into its flesh. A sudden wrench 
might wrest her heart away from him so undeserving 
of it; but the love vibrating in every nerve and palpi- 


tation, could only “ sink by slow decay :” as yet it re: 
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tained all its vitality, and though bleeding, seemed like. 

y to beat, as did his, which he held so despised and 
trampled upon. Nor was our ingenious self-tormen. 
tor long without a fresh ey a ot disquietude. This 
was nothing else than the frequent apparition of his 
old friend—to him the first, not of jurists, but of bores, 
coming and going at Mrs. Russell’s with quite the air 
of lami de maison, and addressing himself at times 
to the object of his own choice, with a manner for 
which Ernest felt strongly tempted to knock him 
down. ‘To be sure when the idea first occurred to 
him, be scouted it in perfect scorn. Old Gen. Swann 
a sexagenary, with those spindle-shanks, that queued 
and powdered head, and ridiculous formality of aspect 
and grimace, his rival’ ‘The rival of Ernest Virrian 
“ fr@tied in the prodigality of nature”’—at whose name 
every beau in the land turned pale with envy and af. 
fright!!! He walked to the glass, took a fe and 
complaisant survey of the celestial figure, radiant face 
and ambrosial curls which had driven so many of 
either sex to despair, and asked himself whether his 
brain were not a little touched by the ill-treatment of 
that false and most insolent girl, that it amused itself 
in coining such whimsies. 

Stull when he revisited the field of action, the notion 
—ridiculous as it was, returned uponhim. He found, 
or fancied a change in the behaviour of the aunt, who 
had hitherto connived at all the tétes a tétes between 
him and her lovely charge. Now she seemed strange- 
ly observant of their converse, obviously discouraged, 
if she did not absolutely forbid, any meeting without 
witnesses, and took good care that the distinguished 
personage, whose circumstances were now establish. 
ed as flourishing beyond example, should not be thrown 
into the back ground by the brilliant but insidious ex- 
quisite, whose finances, she understood from her for. 
ensic favourite, to be fast approaching a state of most 
admited disorder. But, though misdoubting, and that 
with good reason, the manceuvres of Mrs. Russell, 
Ernest as yet, did Evinia the justice, to exempt her 
from any concurrence in them. He never, for an in- 
stant, imagined that the woman, who had once loved 
him, as, at times, he fully persuaded himself the one 
im question did, could turn away from worshipping 


“ That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth,” 


to hearken at the pleadings of another, and that other, 
a qm aged and unbearable: so heedless of the old 
lady’s schemes as long as the young one continued 
uncontaminated by them, he went on alternately storm. 
ing and sighing—by turns forswearing and followin 
her, whom he railed against as a modern edition ot 
Petrarch’s Laura. 

This state of things, uncomfortable as nonsensical, 
was destined to have its end at the party, which we 
treated our readers to at the beginning. Mr. Virrian 
there seized upon by the unscrupulous Maria, had ac- 
quiesced with some symptoms of interest in her flirt- 
ing demonstrations. is courteous fit lasted till 
“metal more attractive” appeared, and no longer. 


“ A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king appear ; and then his state 
Empties itself :” 


so says Portia; and so the dazzling ruler of the 


“Twenty score 
Of well bred persons called the world,” 


felt. At once the coquette was deserted and forgot- 
ten, and Evinia aceosted with that mixture of fervour 
and timidit , once her daily incense, and still too grate- 
fulto her heart. A correspondent change immedi- 
ately marked her manner—and the lovers were ap- 
proximating more closely than they had done for 
days—or as they conceived, ages, to their former feel- 
ings; when Miss Swann, like Satan tinge about 
Paradise, saw and sought to turn delight into dole. 
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Ernest felt highly exasperated at the readiness of his 
divinity to render that assistance—after all no more 
than one lady had a right to expect from another—to 
the daughter of a man, wie he could not help sus. 
pecting of some pretensions toher favour. He bit his 
lip till the blood came, when he saw the girl, but now 
al smiles and soltness to him, retire in compliance 
with the artful entreaties of the pseudo-invalid—and 
on the arm so unworthy, )et as promptly accepted as 
tendered. For the first time, it struck him as possible, 
that this miracle of her sex, so coy and capricious in 
her various phases—so insensible to the attractions 
that could enchain the world beside—might be willing 
to barier away her charms for their value in gold, and 
was the secret feodary of her mercenary kinswoman. 
All the violence ot his nature was aroused, and sent 
the boiling torrents through his veins at this conjec- 
iure, which was just plausible enough to fire a lunatic 
or a lover, (we believe Shakspeare makes the terms 
synonomous.) What then was the fury, amounting 
to madness, with which he heard the comments of 
the foul-mouthed Miss Jetlers and her set, all open- 
ing, like a pack in tull cry, against the trio just with- 
drawn—and understood, upon the indisputable autho- 
rity of the veracious daughter, that Miss Livingston, 
at whose side he had served and lingered in such 
sweet hope and fervent fidelity, who had dared to 
dally with, and, in the face of day, disdain him—w» as 
actually athaneed, engaged beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, to a dotard, fitter to represent a death’s head 
than a bridge-groom. ‘The nursery-legend ot Beauty 
and the Beast, was nothing to this absurd monstrosity. 
He now recollected having heard several speeches, 
tantamount to assertion of the incredible fact, buzz d 
into his ears by the fair Maria, while halt-lounging, 
halt-dozing beside her on the sofa. With clenched 
teeth and hands, a burning brain, and the fierce ges- 
ture of passion enforced, indeed, to calmness, but 
reidy to boil over at a touch, he pushed his way out 
of the house, consizning the whole party to perdition 
ina volley of most emphatic curses; and it would 
have been with absolute pleasure, had he learnt of 
Miss Livingston’s meeting her death on the road to 
Swann’s Court, whither she had gone off in triumph, 
and as he swore on purpose to insult his feelings. 
After a night spent in a state somewhat similar to 
that of the Orlando Funoso under banishment from 
the fair and frail Angelica, he made his toilette with 
redoubled récherche; aud proceeded himself to thesame 
obnoxious abode, in order to ascertain at once and 
certainly, whether what had so disordered him was 
entitled to credence or otherwise. Enjoying the én- 
trée of the house, he made his way to the sanctuary, 
whence issued the choice edicts of ton, a sort of place 
betwixt museum and boudoir, or rather a burlesque 
of both, even before he took a seat or had exchanged 
the forms of salutat on, began to catechize i's fair 
tenant in most uncourteous fashion. She was, by no 
means backward in imparting information more co- 
pious than exact—which she did in such an adroit 
manner, mixing her narrative most cunningly with 
sly sarcasme and hits at him, purporting to be Evinia’s, 
and as such doubly galling—the whole winding up 
with her constant boast of the facility, with which 
the had led him on bli: dfold, and then jilted him— 
that the young man in a transport of vehemence al. 
led 'o frenzy, burst out in a torrent of vituperation, 
alleging her so belied as a bride-elect, to dvat upon 
him to distraction, and defying her so far to forget 
himasto form a matrimonial connexion with any 
hody else. ‘The smile of malignant triumph, which 
hailed this most ungenerous brag, instantly con- 
victed the rash speaker «of its unmanliness; ard he 
eargerly sovght to retract and explain it away: but 
the attempt was hopeless. His auditor had treasured 
up this slip of the tongue so pat to her purpose, against 
12 


the first chance of repetition to the person disparaged 
thereby, and in the constancy and fervour of her se- 
cret soul se little deserving 

Our heroine, thus condemned unheard—beset by “Sa 
love-suit, unto her as fearful asa siege,” and daily and 
hou: ly assai'ed in every way thai could move a proud 
and sensible nature by her anxious chaperon, who 
like all the dowagers within fifty miles round, thought 
Gen. Swann the first of mankind and of matches, 
still stood her ground firmly, and would never have 
vielded one inch as long as she was abie to rely on 
irnest’s sincerity. Yet though keeping the obse- 
quious price of antiquity, whose courtship would have 
crowned her wishes a short time back (as the treuble- 
some aunt took good care incessantly to remind her,) 
at bay with consummate addres-—and in private never 
suffering him to come within ear-shot of her, she 
was continually forced into his compeny, and com- 
pelled to associate with the daughter so disagreeable 
to her in every respect, and the more so for affecting 
a sidden and inordina‘e hankering after “her dear 
sweet Evie’s superior conversation.” With a zeal 
truly filial, she availed herself of every occasion to 
insinuate her father’s flattering flame, and expatiate 
upon his manifold excellencies, outward and internal 
on his splendid talents and sumptuous country-seat— 
his fine temper, and finer equipage. Mrs. Russell, a 
woman of the world and a devotee—at once the slave 
of cards, company and conscience, and a strong stick- 
ler for godliness, but of that sort which is great gain, 
was on the aleri to renew and enkance the toj ic so 
fertile and fascinating ; till little by little, it took some 
hold of her neice’s mind. Indeed, it was high time, 
as her monitress urged a little too often, for her to re- 
flect sericusly on her situation: if deprived of that 
monitre-s, her sole siay and sulace, she would be left 
lriendless, houseless, hopeless, with the bloom of life 
wearig fast away——and let romance-wrilers rave as 
they will, these considerations nust have their weight 
with the most exalted fema'e mind. Evinia blushed 
at the weakness of loitering over remembrances se 
injurious and degrading as these, summing up the 
history of her first e only offaire de ceur; and 
since rt appeared that she was not to be blessed as 
Virrian’s wile, the ford moralizer grew careless of 
her fate, and ready to give he self to any one else re- 
commended by the authority she rever:enced as mater- 
nal. But these were merely the musings of her calmer 
hours; the sight of the recreant hero, the bare sound 
of his voice or mention ot his name, would arouse 
every danyverous and irreprcessible emotion, and in 
moment, the fabric so painfully reared by reason, fell 
before the mere breath of omnipotent love. But the 
weaker yet worthier power was mightily reinforced by 
the tale Miss Swann had hastened to tell, and that 
without the laudable adherence to truth exacted in 
Fairyland. Ernest’s taunt, unpardonable in itsel!, came 
doubly atrocious from her tongue; and especially be- 
cause certified by some cireumstances known ouly to 
Miss Livingston and her ungenerous defamer, which 
allowed no room for doubt ordisbelief. It was listen- 
ed to in silent and scornful comp: sure; nota glanee 
fell, not a muscle quivered ui der the inflictien ; for 
like the Indian warrior bound to the stake, our he- 
roine had long since schooled herself to endurance 
and after the intermeddling Maria bad said her say 
and dwelt and dilated with most malcious accuracy 
on the heinous assertion, the insulted party bowed her 
thanks, and with a smile fraught with civil disdain 
both of the siory and its retailer, passed to another 
subject as carelessly as if they had been discussing the 
most trivial thing in the world. Baffled in one aim 
by this seeming unconcern, her “friendly foe” next 
moceeded to earnest suit for her Evie’s indispensable 
concurrence in an a'tempt at private theatricals about 
tu be enacted at the residence of her ancient adorer. 
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A travelling actor and author, entertained there, 
ad, to humour the young (or rather single) lady ot 
the mansion, scribbled the scenes of a mask founded 
on the story ol Narcissus. The corps dramatique 
had been drafied from the élite of the town, tne cha- 
racters cast, and every thing in a state of prosperous 
progression. ‘The hero of the piece, the supernal 
youth, who sighed his life away in pining worship of 
his own shadow, of course, found a rep: esentative in 
the no less dazzling Ernest Virrian, full likely, accord. 
ing to the report of many slighted fair ones, to make 
good the parallel, and verify the line, 


** As equal were their charms, so equal were their fa'es.”’ 


After his metamorphosis, duly bewailed by Evinia, 
whose powers of recitation were held perfect) as 
‘ho with a lyre and loosened hair, Venus, persona- 
ted by, if not the beauteous the be-praised Maria 
Swann, appeared upon the scene, atierded by the 
loves and graces—recalled the victim of his unnatural 
jolly into lite, and the whole ended with his corona. 
tion and receptivn into her train in place of the lost 
minion Adonis. ‘This entertainment had been project. 
ed some time before; but in assigning the part of the 
love-sick nympth, who was to pursue Narcissus through 
more than one passage, that made Helena’s fond im- 
rtunity of Demetrius, appear tame and delicate—to 
Miss Livings'on, the lady-manager had reckoned with- 
out her hostess. From the first, Evinia would not 
hear of being brought intv public contact, and that of 
a most equivocal kind in their relative position, with 
the man betore whom, she could scarce at any time, 
command herse f to indiflerence, much less since the 
estrangement existing between them; and this refusal, 
the surest proof of a flame smothered, not quenched, 
had aggravated Ernest’s anger nota little. Now she 
recoiled in utter horror trom the thing, and delivered 
herself in answer to the bold beggar tor her compli- 
ance, with a severity and haughtiness that, at any 
other time, would have gone near to produce an irre- 
concilable breach between the rival damoze!ls. But 
oh the present occasion, when there was so much at 
stake, “ Litthe Winny Wilkins,” a soubriguet familiar- 
ly applied to the lawyer’s dashing daughter, on ac- 
count of her perpetual repetition of that then popular 
song, was fain to swallow and digest a few hard 
words. She apologized and recanted, rallied and im- 
lored, till “ Tela te own Evie,” without whose 
elp she protested, they must all be lost, bent upon 
show ng ees how she, too, could shine in other 
people’s eyes—agreed to take part in the grand per- 
formance ; and this promise extorted, Maria withdrew 
to arrange her several plots and counter-plots. 

And how felt the young lady, this makebate had so 
wounded and left? Even as one oppressed with the 
darkest and final doom of utter condemnation. She, 
once the high-minded sovereign of herself and others 


besides—now a wretch that had struck the flag of 


her affections before a vile and treacherous Lothario, 
conquering only to ravage, and wooing to destroy— 
she the mock and dupe of Mr. Virrian!—set in a jest. 
book, rated and reviled—her fond devotion cast in 
her very teeth! and then, oh! treble torture! cut to 
the quick by the impertinent condolence of the con- 
tidante, no doubi, prompted and put up to it by him! 
Transported out of all tenderness for herself or him 
that had thus traduced her—for, certainly whatever 
had been her inward emotions of regard, they had 
been taught to counterfeit disguise, and to 


“ Droop within their silent cell,” 


she repressed, with such an effort of resolution as sup- 
ports the martyr chained to the burning pile, every 
impulse tending towards grief or complaint. A for- 
ok gaiety like that of one mouldering under despair, 
buoyed her up, and she langhed, and sung, and skip- 
ped about the house as if possessed with the airy 
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spirit ot Shakspeare’s Beatrice. Upon the nich oid 
lawyer, who s: dulously sought her smiles, she lavish. 
ed them and many a gracious word besides, till he 
and the advocate of his cause thought it gained—-and 
the fair creature, who constituted both judge and 
jury, all their own. For several days did she con- 
tinue in this state of unnatural sprightliness, which 
could her bosom have been looked into, would have 
been found to border on insanity. Worn out by the 
exertion necessary to sustain her in it, and as exhaust. 
ing as the siruggies of a strong wrestler tor the over. 
mastery of his antagonist~that ela-ticity, which may 
be termed the muscular energy of the nund, gave way 
the inoment she was alone, and her nights were spent 
in a leaden slumber as heavy as that of the tomb. But 
the light of each morning brought the signal for rally. 
ing, and not in vain. Never had Miss Livingston 
been pronounced so charming; every body raved of 
her gracelul glee, and ascribed such unwonted and 
iuproving eflervescence to her triumph over the heart 
of the wealthy widower; all but his crafty daughter, 
the author of this and so much other mischief. She 
alone had tie key to the mystery of this sudden out- 
break, and construed it rightly as a sign of the hidden 
but « flective operation ot her subile poison. 

And now the plot thickened, and its dénouement 
drew nigh. The “Long-Lane Apoll.,” as he was 
commor ly called, enraged at the indecorous exulta- 
tion of the betrothed, as he firmly believed her—fum. 
ing and fretting at her perseverance in declining to act 
with him, and 


“ Wild as the wind and raging as the waves;” 


at the thought of being sacrificed to a competitor as 
quizzical and antiquated as any of the patriarchs, flew 
for consolation to the sympathizing Maria, who with- 
out appearing to notice, soothed every turn ot his hu- 
mour, flattered him as only a glazing female tongue 
can do, and, effectually to hinder any clearing up of 
the affair, wrought his indignation up to such a pitch 
as could hardly be restrained from open insult of his 
perfidious mistress. But this mvod was (contrary to 
the incendiary’s hopes) of brief duration. Once and 
again had the late lovers found themselves in the 
same company, and smarting under that calm con- 
tempt, so easy and innate to female tact, that cut al! 
the deeper by reason of its smooth edge, the violent 
because really adorning young man reigned in his 
wrath, or strove to exhibit the same cool carelessness 
as herself. But failing to attain that fine tone of sus- 
tained yet civil indifference, but one shade removed 
from open disdain, and perhaps more galling—he 
treated the object of his recent idolatry, the creature 
on “whose words of so sweet breath composed,” he 
had hung with a fondness akin to rapture, with inso- 
lence almost brutal, and tallying entirely with his re- 
ported taunt. Doubly did he thus disgrace himself on 
the night appointed for the dramatic display, which 
had put the whole town in a fever, and was to be at- 
tended by a select audience, of which every body with 
the least pretension to fashion was wild to make one. 
There never was more scuffling, intriguing, and ne 
gotiating for Almack’s vouchers. 

The theatre, wherein our affateur-actors were to 
make their début, was something after the redoubt- 
able Bottom’s arrangement—“a green plot for the 
stage, a bush for the scenery, and a brake, the tiring- 
room.” Swann’s Court boasted a perennial spring as 
heautiful as the fountain at Vaucluse, and situated 
within ten yards of the house. ‘They were in the 
midst of the midsummer-heats, and, Maria, raving of 
a féle champétre, resvlved to kill two birds with one 
stone, and bring out her mask in the open air. This 
saved expense, gave novelty to the desgn, and was 
infinitely pleasanter at that season than confinement 


within doors, where stifling smoke and sultry streams 
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were inevitable. Several clumps of trees, (the tall pop- 
jar and majestic oak intermingled) and the shrubbery 
surrounding the pure and salient gush of wavrers, 
waved sparkling with a fairy-like illumination, devel- 
oping fruitage, and flowers, vellum-like leaves, rough 
trunk and glossy stem, as perfectly and more pleasingly 
than day-light; the orchestra embowered amid clus. 
tering creepers, and consisting of flutes and violins, 
was heard with double zest, because unseen and har- 
monizing with the murmurs of the rippling “ wave of 
watery light;” a soft air, such as Fectite invoked, 
came stirring and whispering through the foilage, lit 
up beyond the region ot lamps by myriads of the fire- 
fly, that winged and dainty torch-bearer, how much 
more poetical and meet, to flash at elfin revels than 
its European rival, the grovelling glow-wbrm! Seas, 
advantageously placed, aflorded from every point, a 
tull view of the theatric esplanade, flanked on one 
side by a screen of roses blooming as “the bower on 
Bendemerv’s stream”—on the other by thickets of 
hlac-trees and Scotch broom, forming side-scenes for 
the entrance and exit of the performers, with a back- 
ground of hot-house plants and rare exotics, rising 
over each other, and receding in rows redolent of 
verdure, blossoms, and fragrance as the interwoven 
maze of Eve’s unlading arbour. Above all was the 
clear blue of a June sky, starry and serene in its ethe- 
rial depths; and the coup d’e@il, which owed its idea 
and arrangement to her, who was expected soon to 
call the villa her own, was really striking in the high. 
est degree. The company, punctual to a minute had 
assembled, and been introduced to the sylvan scene, 
which elicited a burst of unanimous applause. 

All were seated; the waning beams of dewy Ves- 
per denoted the approach of the witching, though not 
midnight, hour; and expectation stood, not in horror, 
but in ecstacy, which was not allayed but confirmed 
by the appearance of 

“ Narcissus fair, 
Over the fabled fountain hanging still.” 


Virrian in a costume strictly classical—for, in what- 
ever concerned, the adornment of his matchless per- 
son, our glass-gazing hero studied and would not stop 
short of perfection, and in a mood to: value himself 
more than ever, in consequence of the contumacy of 
the false Evinia, whom he had pre-determined to 
“blast by excess of light;’’ burst upon the eye, when 
a drapery of overhanging vines, hitherto concealing 
him, was adroitly drawn back on either side like the 
folds of a curtain, in a blaze of glory, such as might 
array ¢ 


“An incarnation of the poet’s god, 
In all his marble-chiseli’d beauty.” 


Every attitude was grace, every movement harmony ; 
and even those who had most scanned and apprecia- 
ted, the faultless symmetry so “ perfect and so peer- 

,”’ gazed, and wondered, and seemed now fully 
sensible of it for the first time. He deciaimed, too 
with admirable effect, and after venting his self-ena.- 
moured soliloquies in tones that thrilled through the 
hearts of ladies fair, like so many love-pleadings pre- 
vailing with each one, gave the lias scene inimitably. 
and pined and dnated and died away in such sad 
sweet languishment, amid the flowers, immortalized 
by his fate, and there springing up in clustering luxu- 
nance over and around him, that many of the gentle 
and grieving spectators were tempted to forestall Miss 
Jeffers, who, (preferred to the vacancy created by the 
secession of the hated Livingston)—now came flying 
in for the third time, lyre in hand and tear in eye, and 
flung herself on the hallowed ground, whence the 
bright vision of boyhood had just disappeared, weep- 
ing and wailing, and distorting the grotesque conn- 
tenance, half seen through her dishevelled hair, to 
such hideousness as amply excused the defunct Nar- 
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cissus for his disdain of the addreases, which she had 
previously thrust upon him with more plague than 
pathos. After a scene in which the slighted nymph 
tore her uncouth passion to tatiers, and turned the 
current of tragic feeling into the merriment, accompa- 
nying broad tarce-—she sung or rather screeched out, 
a long rhapsody, emphasized by sundry escratchings 
and pawings on the tortured lyre—and then out ike 
ran, invoking the rocks and woods, the pity of fawns 
and aid of hamadryads, her voice sounding fainter and 
fainter, farther and more far, till in truth it became 
only an Echo, though not of the sweetest sort. 
Again, 


“ A change came over the spirit of the scene.” 


Venus, all tinsel and trappings, rouge and pearl-pow- 
der, combining a nudity of bust and ancles hardly 
such as were reconcileable with our conception of 
the proportions adorning the Paphian Queen—with 
the affectution of along veil of silver gauze, anda 
train, Outmeasuring “ihe mad duchess of Newcas- 
tles,” sailed in surrounded by Cupids and graces. With 
such strainings afier majesty as reminded one of the 
frog puffing and swelling herself out in the fable, she 
tottered and tossed about, sighed and lisped, and cast 
her meretricious glances around, as if bright Cynthia, 
glassed in grace, had = some inferior hoyden 
trom the outskirts of Olympus in her stead. In the 
midst of her most energetic passage, where the com- 
passionate divinity, after bewailing him “gored by 
the tusky boar,” revokes the doom of Narcissus, who 
starts to life at the enlivening call, out flew the busk 
trom the panting and heaving bosom it hardly confined, 
full in the face of the resuscitated paragon of juvenili- 
ty, whom it hit a smart, yet by no means beautifyin 

biow. Nothing by this contre.tems, so 
culated to overwhelm an ordinary maiden, “ the beau- 
ty of the skies” stopped short in her ranting recitation, 
held out her hand fur the refractory slip of whale- 
bone, which Euphrosyne at her beck started out to 
pick up, replaced it with all the sang-froid imagina- 
ble, and resumed her speech. The thunder of invol- 
untary acclamation extorted by her impudence that 
most desirable quality now-a-days, in woman, she 
modestly attributed to admiration of her scenic pow- 
ers, and with a dignity of sel/-complaisance worthy 
de Clairon in one of her most sublime classic charac- 
ters, went through the coronation ceremony, in the 
course of which she bestowed on the radiant youth 
one or two endearments, which the author of the 
revel, sneered at as inte:polations, and not exactly 
improvemenis. The piece concluded with a dance, 
wherein Venus, her new favourite, nymphs, cupids and 
all,even to the vanished Echo, who, likewise re-in- 
carned, came bounding on the stage with the glee and 
grimaces of Dixon as Jim Crow—joined, and the cur- 
iain, in that. prescriptive phrase, more hyperbolical 
than true, “ fell with unbounded applause.” 


But this was not all the exhibition ; the best part of 
it was yet in store. The tale of Beauty and the Beas! 
dramatized into an extravaganza by the same pen» 
was to be represenied by Evinia, (who stung by the 
recent rudeness of her heart’s tyrant, rejoiced in this 
chance of requiting him by the juxta position she 
knew him to abominate)—Gen. Swann, «and his heir 
Xenophon, as the chief of the dramatis persone. 
The performance commenced, and unsustained by the 
fiiness and vrai semblance of the locale, was yet enjoyed 
as infinitely beyond the mask. Miss Livingston, in 
voice, gait, and gesture, combining the attributes of 
histrionic excellence, played her part, which was di- 
versified and full of interest, to the very life; while 
young Swann, the most conceited and pedantic of 
buffoons, out-heroded Herod, and proved himself as 
well entit'ed to an asses’ head from the hand of Puck 
as his prototype, the ambitious weaver. Beauty, the 
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brilliant, bewitching Beauty, shone the belle-ideal of 
actresses, having “the greater art to conceal art,” and 
make herself the very personage she counterteited; 
and her brute lover, with his mistakes that defied the 
correction of promp'er, his most corme pomposity of 
mien, and bombas! of words and actions alike high 
sounding and ludicrous, convu'sed the audience, if 
possivle, still more diverted by the anxious counten- 
ance and ill-repre-sed admiration, with which their 
polished host viewed the antics of the one, and the 
perfect graces of the other. Miss Swann, poor Echo, 
and the rest of that train, could have cried for spite at 
being thus excelled; especially when rapturous plau- 
dits, breaking the entranced a'tention, prolonged be. 
yond its close, encored a song, which showed that 
the gifted Beauty added the notes of a nightingale to 
the favour of a sylph. Glad was the envious and out- 
done tribe of mummers, when the last words of the 
epilogue, spoken by Miss Livingston in character, 
were succeeded by the final courtesy, and the circle ot 
spectators rose up to ramble about the scene of their 
past entertainment. 

Ernest, who, in the sense of his high triumph, en- 
deavoured to indemnify himself for the destruction of 
his dearest hopes, encompassed by all the fair and the 
gay, and obsédé with flatteries and admirers, suffered 
himself to be specially attended by his late celestial 
patroness, and arm-in-arm with her goddess-ship, made 
it a point whenever they crossed the path of Beauty, 
who was closely guarded by the loving senior, so late- 
ly and more fitly enacting her sire—to evince by looks 
and words intelligible enough to her they were meant 
to aunoy, how intolerable and impertinent he could 
be under the excitement of wounded vanity. Evinia, 
burring with indignation at this, no less than the 
taunt so expertly amplified by “little Winny Wilkins,” 
alias Venus, played off old and new scores by a pleas- 
ed attention to the solt speeches of her gallant old 
beau, sufficient to lash the fiery lord of Long-Lane 
into fury. He mistook the glow of resentment on 
ner eeek for the blushes with which woman hears 
the protestations of a favsured suitor—the downcast 

lances of that dark eye still shunning to meet his, 
or the shyness symptomatic of ucceptance. Like the 
“scorpion girt by fire,” 
him, which he could not overpass: 


“Inly search’d by thousand throes,” 


and impelled to self destruction, as it virtually proved 
in his case, he no longer checked himself, but, shaking 
off the fond hanger-on upon his arm, proceeded to 
play the eaves-dropper on the pair, whose conjunction 
so harrowed up his soul. 

All now was ease and enjoyment, sociability, chat- 
tering and scandal: refreshments less abundant than 
choice, were handed about, and every body, for a 
while, busy with them. But Miss Swann, intent upon 
Ernest—and Ernest alone—and tired of playing at 
hide-and-seek after him in the bushes, took out her 
repeater, and striking the hour, proclaimed aloud, a 
return to the house in order to supper. All ears were 
pricked up at this welcome sound, and the scattered 
groups began w.th all speed to collect themselves 
around her. Clusters of belles, beauless, and there. 
fore, heartless—others happier, inasmuch as they had 
contrived to secure one captive as a conductor, there- 
by reminding the by-stander of the times foretold in 
Scripture, when seven women are to cling to one 
man—strings of males pouring along like the disper- 
sal of a militia-muster; all thronged the scene, but 
still no Virrian. ‘The lord of the teast and his charm- 
ing companion were likewise reported among the 
missing; but who were they in comparison of the 
truant Narcissus? In vain his Maria questioned and 
wonde*ed about him; in vain she applied to the last 
stragglers, Xenophon and the garrulous Delia, who, 


a charmed circle was around | 
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appreciating the spirit of each other’s performance, 
had stuck together like wax from the moment their 
task was over. The gentleman after quoting three 
pages of poetry, wholly irrelative to the matter, assur. 
ed hs sister that he knew nothing of her paramour 
an expression eliciting a shout of laughter, that elec. 
trified him, and well nigh provoking a cuff trom a 
hand less soft than swilt; the lady simpering, sighing 
and twisting her rigid figure into a poke, probably the 
origin of that now in vogue as “the Grecian stoop,” 
which misnomer should read, corrected, as the bend 
of the long-armed ape—deposed to having seen the 
hero of the evening, rolling over and over upon the 
grass as if he had fallen down in a fit: This piece 
of news astounded others besides the foundress of the 
revel, who, with a cry like that uttered by the nymphs 
on Proserpine’s disappearance, flew in the direction 
indicated, with a view to avert the dire catastrophe im- 
pending, and thus unfeelingly announced. But to no 
purpose, did she search and sob; to no purpose did 
every body join in a labour, which seemed pretty much 
like that of looking for a needle in a hay-stack, or 
Miss Mitford’s hunt after her keys as narrated in her 
“ Day of Distress.” The lugitive had vanished; but 
whether transported by some crue] enchanter to an- 
other sphere—transformed into the flower, whose per- 
fume still sweetens his name—or gone quietly home 
to bed, remained a mystery, inscrutab'e for that night 
atleast. All that could be certainly ascertained was 
the absence of the prodigy. 

Meanwhile Beauty, and, not the Beast, but one 
scarce more attractive, had wandered up and down, 
around and about; and still the suave and stately 
amorist who held the creed of the olden time, and 
abhorred the indecorum of wooing a lady otherwise 
than @ la Grandison, maintained a kind of Parthian 
attack, flinging his dart and then retreating, hovering 
round and round, and coming mighty near the mark, 
without actually attaining it. She, only bent on keep- 
ing up a smiling face to the perfidious man, whom she 
perceived haunting her steps, behaved in such a man- 
ner as to sanction the supposition that she was ready 
to accord a tavourable hearing to all her obsequious 
squire might be pleased to say.. None cared to inter- 
rupt the agreeable discourse in which the ill-matched 
coupled seemed engrossed; ‘and inseusibly, for our 
heroine, pre-occupied and plunged in the pangs of re- 
flection, took little note of their meanders, they found 
themselves in a thick tuft of laburnums, where, in 
due form and style, and suiting the action to the word, 
Gen. Swann laid himself and his fortune at her feet. 
‘Though, trom his previous manner, she ought to have 
anticipated nothing else, Miss Livingston, recalled 
from her reverie, was taken perfectly by surprise. Al- 
ready the words of denial, polite indeed, but not the 
less decisive, were on her lips, when raising her eyes 
to enforce them, she caught a glimpse of Ernest, 
peeping through the foilage near her with an expres- 
sion that struck her as beautiful yet fiendish as that ol 
Conrade in Miss Lee’s thrilling tale of Kruitzner. 
That glance—that single look, changed the whole 
complexion of her destiny. The thoughts ot how 
she had loved—and how she had been left—of her sut- 
ferings—and her sin in withstanding the wishes of her 
adopted mother—of her secret struggles—her inw 
agonies—of all the evils, in short, arising from the at- 
tachment, whose purity and utter freedom from sel- 
fishness deserved a better reward, came sweeping 
across her mind like the torrent of lava, entombing 
the ancient Roman city. 


“In that moment seemn’d to roll . 
Winters of memory o’er her soul, 
And gather in that drop of time, 
A life of pain—an age,” 
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of her love, his defiance of her desertion, appeared 
written in characters of flame, within her eye-lids, as 
she closed them over the hot and throbbing orbs be- 
neath. And here he stood, the tiumphani villain— 
the insolent and heartless scoffer, meanly skulking 
near tu hear her make good his infamous words. ‘I'he 
spirit so outraged rose with the reflection like the soul 
ot the warrivr at the war-trumpet sounding to battle, 
and the person rose with the spirit that animated it. 
With a calm self-possession, a dignified elegance that 
spoke her full sense of the honor she conterred, Evi- 
nia referred the General to her aunt, first reques‘ing 
him to rise; but he persisted in retaining his kneeling 
posture ; while imprinting on the hand abandoned to 
his clasp, the kiss of acknowledg:dment, oh! how 
different trom that, the first and only one ever granted, 
that had created an era in her life, and after all been 
taken by a trifler and a traitor. Staying the flrid 
and somewhat fade raptures that repaid her conde. 
scension, Miss Livingston led the way towards the 
company, her bosom swelling with a tumult o! emv- 
tions a most too powerful to bear, and leaving Ernest 
toenact that scene of frenzied passion, which Miss 
Jeffers, whose scorned love, had unto hatred turned, 
more cvarsely than truly described, as rolling over 
and over upon the grass. 

The evening closed how differently to the principal 
actors inits pageants! General Swanu rejoiced in 


“ A sober certainty of waking bliss;” 


he loved Evinia truly and tenderly, avd doubted not to 
make and find a scene of felicity. His daughter, in 
despair at the defection of the slippery Narcissus, and 
out of humour with hin, herselt, and every thing else, 
exerted herself to dismiss rather than detain her guests 
—and what with stunning them to deafness with her 
shrill file-like songs, and giving free scope to the snap. 
pish pertness so often crowned with the garland due 
to wit, she contrived speedily to make a clear course. 
But her angry passions all subsided to a halcyon state, 
when her satistied sire, deeming the occasion worthy 
of all turmal observance, summoned her and Xeno. 
phon to a solemn conclave in his study—and then 
and there, with all the dignity of a lord upon the 
woolsack, rehearsed the state of matters betweea 
himself and the lovely Miss Livingston. The son, 
who would as lief have drunk poison as seen his fa- 
ther wed again, attempted no congratulations but sat 
inawkward and sullen silence, revolving a scheme 
suggested by the night’s adventures, and which the 
paternal declaration so unexpected and overwhelming, 
determined him to carry into immediate effect, as he 
did, most triumphantly, before the week’send. Maria, 
however, made up for all his unfilial deficiencies, hang- 
ing upon her father’s neck, and showering on him all 
the names and caresses, more suitable to a favourite 
lap-dog or monkey, thantoaparent. But hers, think- 
ing 
“Good, easy man! full surely 
His happiness was a-ripening,” 


repaid her in kind, and more effectually to gild the pill 
she had to swallow, promised that with her friend’s 
kind permission, she should assuredly officiate as 
bride’s-maid. Nothing, however, was farther from 
her wishes than this last honor, since the important 
and welcome news just communicated, gave her great 
hopes of playing the first part herself, in a similar so- 
emnity, about the same time; and she withdrew to 
rest, with a head so full of delicious visions of plans 
consummated—bridal white and silver, and weddisig 
favours and equippages that, notwithstanding the man- 
old fatigues of the day, she stood no chance of get- 
wink of sleep. 

iss Livingston, too, was a watcher—though from 
emotions exactly opposite. It had been arranged for 
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af er its proprietor had prceposed in form to her: se 
home she went, and sted ia her present state of mind 
tu be spared an int: rview with Mis. Russell, who was 
sometime gone to bed, she betouk herself to her cham. 
ber with the sensations of a criminal remanded to 
prison, alter sentence of death has been pronounced 
upon him. This one might of free, unrestiai: ed heart- 
breaking sorrow—all that, now the die was cast, she 
meant to allow hersell, was necessary to save her 
rea-on, perhaps her life; and, alone and uninterrupt- 
ed, she Juxuriated in the last sad indulgence. The 
next morning found her so changed by the immode- 
rate effusion of sighs and tears, continued through 
all the long, weary hours of darkness that her aynt, 
who, in unfeigned astonishment at her untimely re- 
turn, came up to inquire into the reason of it, was 
quite startled, and i:sisted on her not attempting to 
rise. But Evinia had other business on hand, besides 
pisying the invalid, and that the guod lady acknow- 
edged, when her niece came to open her budget be- 
fore her. In raptures with herself fur recommending, 
and her proteyeée jor realizing this grand parti, she 
ran onso fluently and vividly in her excess ot relation, 
that the latter, sickening under the theme, was forced 
to beg that it might be adjeurned over to a more con- 
genial season, this was soun granted to the impa- 
tience of the delighted dowager. Gen. Swann waited 
on her early in the day—stated his pretensions to the 
fair hand in her gilt, as he politely protessed to holdat 
and was favoured with her consent by word of mouth 
—and that of his “ belli bone” (which high-flown and 
obsolete phrase he conjured up after great study for 
the nonce)—by proxy. Mrs. Russell was now at lib- 
erty to proclaim the engagement to the whole world, 
and showed herself by no means, slack in using her 
privilege. After a due interval, the young lady wes 
ery upon to confirm her aunt’s assurances with 
er own lips; and her mind being made up as to the 
necessi'y of her course, and con- 
sidering herself as 
“ Impledg’d her spousal faith to wed,” 
she bent all the energies of her principles and under- 
standing to the performance of her voluntary assump. 
sit: so that her ancient but very sincere lover had no 
cause to be dissatisfied with her demeanour towards 
him. It was indeed an arduous task Evinia had un-, 
dertaken, and one that doomed her to labour, long 
and urremitting. It could not, as the reader may sup- 
pose, be the work of a day to eradicate feelings and 
affections so deeply seated as her’s had been—1o pull 
dowa an unlawtul idol, and erect the tabernacle of a 
holy and reasonable worship on its shrine; but the 
noble achievement was not all her own. The axe 
had been laid to the root of her love by Ernest’s own 
hand, and it only remained for her to persist and finish 
what he had so cruelly begun. Unlike those heroines, 
recorded in romance, who find their struggles to pur- 
sue the right defeated by destiny, most perversely bent 
on crossing their good purposes—none of the obsta- 
cles in these august cases made and provided, lay in 
our heroine’s path; no lover faithful, not barely unte 
death, but through the far severer ordeal of scorn, 
separation and utter hopelessness; no husband harsh 
as Bluebeard, and jealous as Bellmere, by his suspicious 
revoking the very “fate his fretting lips foretell.” 
Virrian, a monster, whose love was not of that Wer- 
ter sort to live and hope against hope”—never inter- 
fered to prevent the sacrifice, which was her own free 
choice, or to persuade her to their mutual destruction, 
by an elopement, as soon as Hymen had set his seal 
upon her tront. Each, the distracted lover, and the 
faithless maid, kept the contrary tenor of their way, 
striving to regain the peaceful path, which their joint 
steps had strayed from in a vain search after bliss. Ip 
this attempt at lost repose, and the healing of wounds, 


er to sleep at Swann’s Court; but this would not do 


whose scars long imprinted their hearts, the lady was 
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most successful: still her recovery was slow—though | 
unimpeded by relapses, it was complete. When she 
gave her hand to Gen. Swann, if her heart went not 
with it, her es'eem and confidence did; and though 
subdued and changed in tone and character, by the 
spiritual process of purification, originated by her a:na- 
tory disappointment, and so pertecied as to enable 
her to say, “It is good for me that 1 have been af- 
flicted,”’ the short period of her wedded lile, if bar- 
ren of raptures, was fertile in many pleasant circum- 
stances and feelings. Among these, the ability of 
contributing to the comfort and enjoyments of her, 
to whom Evinia’s life from infancy had owed nur. 
ture and tenderness—and the delights of maternal 
love, were paramount, and how superior to all the 
glow of the most intense and prosperous passion! 
But we are anticipating. 

The day following the play at Swann’s Court, and 
the next day and the next after that, passed by with- 
out aught seen or heard of Ernest. Miss Swann be. 
side herself with impatience and apprehension—for, 
now or never was the time to move him, at last be- 
thought her of a visit to Louisa Virrian, from whom 
she learnt equally to her anger and dismay that her 
brother had poss down to Long Lane, as a step p e- 
paratory to foreigu travel. ‘here was nut a moment 
tu lose; once gone, he was gone forever, at least to 
her: so ere night fell, the indefatigable schemer, who 
no lunger a pluralist in love-affairs, dedicated hersel! 
so commendably to a single one—had spread through 
the town, or rather the upper part of it, the incredible 
news of Miss Livingston’s rejection of the resistless 
Ernest Virrian, and her engagement to the dignifird 
father of the celebrated Maria Swann. ‘I'here was 
deep policy in this report so unpalatable to her own 
vanity, as the event proved. ‘I'he fugitive, from the 
field of his defeat, who, with the arrow yet rankling 
in his breast, had shut himself up at his country-seat, 
not there to brood over love-lorn woe—but to hide 

rom the wor'd his present state of spirits, while com- 
pleting the arrangements indispensable to his absence 
abroad—was roused like the worried lion in his lair, 
by letters from his friends, (who, a set of pestilent fel- 
lows, by the way, themselves fulfilled of all unrigh- 
reousness, yet first in the highest and most correct! 
circles, telt the. want ot their choice and leading 
spirit,) complaining of the abominable slander afloat, 
and hinting at his temporary return to h:s old haunts 
as the most effectual mode of contradiction. All thar 
Eriiest had suffered from his bootless pas-ion seemed 
as nothing when weighed against this, the very mas- 
ter-stroke of persecution—the last and bitterest drop 
in the cup of shame. He, the hero of a hundred 
(lirtations--the atlas, who held up the world of fa- 
shion on his shoulders, who had been painted asa 
inodel, dressed after by all pretending to tasie or ton, 
and whose mere appearance in the stage-box, had in- 
terrupted the finest scenes of Shakspeare, and caused 
the first actresses to pause and trip in their pari—he, 
to be published as rejected!!! cast down! retreating ! 
about to become an absentee—though first carrica- 
tured as a disconsolate Strephon, sighing and plainin 
to the shades of his mistress’ perfidy!!! Away with 
the thought! it was death! dishonor! He tore the 
communicative epistles into a thousand shreds, order- 
ed his dogs, valet, and curricle, and in ten minutes, 
was on his way to town, driving as if life depended 
on his speed. | 

When there, all his thoughts centered in d'sproving 
the supposition so destructive to his rest and fame: 
Miss Swann, though, had been before-hand with him 
She heard on all sides of the double rumour so skill- 
fully put into circulation by her own sly self; and n+- 
iurally applied to for the truth of it, wou'd shrug her 
shoulders, and confirm the approaching nuptials of 
“ papa, so suddenly and strangely possessed towards 
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that Livingston giri, that ehe must have given him 
love-puwder.” Asio the other branch of the story, 
it was denied tn toto; and woe be to the wight, who 
ventured to intimate faith in it. He was threatened 
with her royal and heaviest displeasure and then 
while positively asserting Virrian’s engagement in an. 
other quarter, as prior to Miss Livingston’s. The 
wily advocate would look down to blush, and look u 
to sigh—and play off the thousand grimaces, which 
mock-modesty employs to intimate what it affects to 
disclaim. ‘Ihose, who understood our belle’s charac. 
ter, or believed in her omnipotence of attraction, 
would in turn, proclaim Aer the arbitress of Ernest's 
destiny ; an inference though half discouraged, never 
denied. ‘The hero himself was now upon the ground, 
and diligent in making his own defence. In the 
course of his progress, as bright and erratic as a co- 
met’s track, he heard every mouth open in praise of 
his late champion—the alacrity with which she had 
espoused his cause, and the high way she had taken 
to put down the scandal; and the object of her exer. 
tions could not but be gratelul for them. ‘The sense 
of a service all important in his eves, and the desire 
of showing that he was yo elsewhere, and had 
no claim upon the alfianced Evinia, led him constant. 
ly to her rival's side; by her flatteries and fondness so 
soothing after the late mortification to his vanity, and 
such as soon gave rise to the report that Maria Swann, 
the most admired woman on the continent, who had 
set her foot on the hearts of ambassadors and sena. 
tors, was desperately in love with the Long Lane 
Apollo—the “single lady wishing to be double,” re. 
commended herself greatly to him. She went on put- 
ting forti: all her blandishments and a!lurements, and 
wove their meshes so surely and subtly around him, 
that his high mightiness, the incomparable Ernest Vir- 
rian, found himself, like the royal brute of the forest, 
— and secure in her toils, ere he was aware of 
them. 

The wedding-day arrived, and Evinia, decked in 
“gems rich and rare,” yet less so than the loveliness 
that shrined her—and surrounded by each splendid 


“ Which, if it cannot cheer the heart 
May stun and stupify its smart, — 
For one gay, busy dav” — 
became a bride, and saw herself consigned not only 
to the dull duty of tending the ailments and humors 
of a man three times her age, but to a principled ob- 
livior of him so fatally beloved. But she no longer 
thought of the past with yearning and despair; it 
was never referred to, save to praise God that the peril 
was over, and that her safe way lay straight and clear 
before her. Herhusband,thongh not the minion of her 
fancy, was an upright and gified man, recommended 
by reason and gratitude ; and earning her kind thoughts 
of him by the most unbounded trust and devotion. 
‘Though so different from the winged dreams ot ecsta- 
cy, irrediating the morning of life, the lot she had 
drawn was not the less blessed; tor, taught by the 
despair of a heart, whose tenderest earthly ties had 
been dis'upt, she had applied herse!f to seek wisdom 
from on high, and had obeyed that gracious invitation 
so tende:ly made, yet made only to be slighted, for 
the weary and heavy-laden to take upon them the 
Saviour’s easy yoke. She was greatly aided in this 
haupy tendency by the step, which Ernest, 'o his own 
amazement, no longer free but bond, took soon alter 
her marriage. ‘This was nothing less than bestowing 
hs hand and name, for he gave her nothing else— 
that hand, which many a princess might have sighed 
to take—that name synonymous with every thing 
splendid and surpassing, on Maria Swann, the super- 
annuated coquette, and would-be fine lady, as little 
worthy of him asthe Loathly Lady of Sir Gawaine. 
This match capped the climax of the bathos, and pu! 
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the cope-stone on his downfall; all the country rung 
with its absurdity, fer, in fact, it amounted to the 
bride-groom’s abdication of his fashionable suprema- 
cy. He was laughed at for being taken in by over- 
age, and a downright courtship; after all his protesta- 
tions against marriage; and such a descent from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, was not to be retrieved. 

Evinia strove to be on cordial terms with this ill- 
sorted pair, and in some degree succecded; though 
her former lover could never divest himself of a cer- 
tain constraint in her presence. Maria, the very es- 
sence of impudence, was always at her ease, and soon 
laughed and rallied her husband and “mamma” so 
freely on her recent love-passages between them, that, 
accidentally and prece-meal as it were, the whole affair 
so perplexed of intricacies & darkened by mistakes from 
the first, following the offer and refusal of the Ring— 
becaine clear and comprehens ble in all its bearings; 
and they, who had been thus bewildered and baffled in 
the matter dearest to their hearts, awoke, as if oul a 
dream, to wonder at their own shyness and stupidity. 
Mrs. Swann, however, under the influence of that 
yrace, which enabled her'to say, 

“In each event of life how clear, 
Thy ruling hand I see!” 

had grown pertectly reconciled to this appointment of 
Providence; she only sighed in mistrust of Ernest’s 
chances of conjugal happiness; but they were beyond 
her power to relieve or recall. All she could do was 
to commend him in many a pure and fervent prayer to 
that Power,on whom she cast the burden ofall her own 
cares and troubles, and whose most grievous dispen- 
sallons Were not merely sacred, but merciful in her 


eyes. 
Not so the duped and disgusted Virrian, who, like 
the hapless stag that Esop commemorates—had lost 
himself through the very graces in which he had so 
exulted. Never in the y Bay attached to the woman 
whom in a inoment of pique against another, he had 
so rashly and revengefully made his wife, he daily be- 
came more and more averse from her company and 
caresses, and ashamed of having saddled himselt with 
such a yokemake. For awhile she liked him as well 
asshe could any thing; as long that ts, as she could 
excite the envy of her compeers by producing asa 
husband, him, who once moved a demigod amongst 
mortals. But Ernest did not tamely submit to be 
shown about as her appendage. In despair oi reliet, 
and loathing the banquet and the ball, the victim to 
his own vanity and violence of teinper—a very Nar- 
cissus bouad to the hatetul Echo, addicted himself to 
a species of dissipation as yet untried; and in drain- 
ing the goblet to banish reflection, too often found 
his better senses likewise submerged. At first the 
remedy did not reach the disease—and amid all his 
excesses, he felt that 
“ While pleasure fir’d the maddening soul, 

‘The heart—the heart was lonely still.” 
Evinia’s image, at such moments, would arise on his 
memory, like a star that once had trembled over the 
deep of his existence, then turned away its lovely 
beams. But she survived only as a sweet and cher. 
ished recollection; the Miss L:vingston of the past, 
he could not identify with the Mra. Gen. Swann, form. 
ing so conspicuous and charming a part ol the pre- 
sent; and little by little the precious picture, so fondly 
painted by love on the tablet of eee. faded 
away, leaving scarce a trace behind. Louisa, his 
prim, pious sister, bitterly repenting her, now that 
Evinia had turned out a pattern-wife, of the fatal in- 
terlerence, that had directed her brother towards the 
cajoling Miss Swann, was all that brother could cling 
to as near and dear to his breast. The fashionable 


lady, who had just saved her distance, and by a bold 
stroke for a husband, made out to gain harbouramong 
the matronage—soon fell into his careless train; and 
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their union, unblessed of children, was, though not 
formally dissolved, de jure rather than de facto. 

Things went «n at this rate till our hervine, after 
three years wediock, was left a widow with one in- 
fant. And now were to be made known the actual 
contents of Gen. Swann’s will, and the ultimate owner- 
ship of that property, upon which public curiosity— 
that is to say, the tungues of those gossips of either 
sex, who so benevolently devote themselves to the 
settlement of other people’s aflairs—had been so i.- 
tent. Every body, when the truth was at last disclos- 
ed, declared it to be exactly as they had expected; 
and yet the estate, so long and currently assigned to 
the heir male by the solemn obligation of an oath on 
the Bible to that effect, taken beside the death-bed ot 
his first wile, was found to be given in fee simple to 
the general’s young relict—the whole placed absolute- 
ly and unconditionally at her disposal, who was now 
accused of having sold herself for this ample conside- 
ration. 

Direful was the disappointment and virulent the vi- 
tuperation of the elaest children; especially Xeno- 
phon, who, taking alarm in time, had within one 
week after the éclat of their joint buffooneries as Echo 
and the Beast, allied himself in matrimonial bands 
with the amiable Miss Delia Jeffers, thus precipitating 
matte's lest his father’s wedding designs should get 
wind, and defeat his own. The lady's fortune was 
ample—her affections warm; she was bent upon a 
husband, and young Swann, the heir-apparent of that 
high huuse ranked as @ capitaicatch. So tar, so good. 
Xenophon, disdaining the common and ungullant idea 
that he saw his charmer’s visage in her purse, profes- 
sed to be vastly smitten with what he styled her “wm 
bleached majesty,” a misquotation particularly come 
ae to its object, who was as brown as ma- 

ogany. But though ciedulously inclined in the days 
—or rather hours of courtship, that haj py disposition 
did not promise to continue; for, as a wit observed of 
the red-haired bride~~it less civil than an orange, she 
was, literally and figuratively of the same jealous 
complexion: and her husband, who, in the plenitude 
of his sell-conceit, had fancied that he should act the 
Solomon to this queen of Sheba, found himself donni- 
neered over in all ways, and matched with one, prov- 
ing herself the: flower of brimstones, and cream of 
tartars. Luckily his temper was good; and broken 
in to the yoke by the aa neeee practices of his 
lady-mother, he resigned all aspirations alter the crown 
matrimonial—and devoting himself to the manage- 
ment of his wile’s possessions, made shift to lead a 
peaceable life, and acquit himself to admiration in the 
capacity of a steward: 

othing could have more surprised and pained 
Evinia than her husband's entire bequest. Luckily it 
was in her power to do that justice, which, reposing 
the highest confidence in her integrity and disinterest- 
edness, she believed he had only deputed her to per- 
form. Without delay, the generous legatee executed 
a decd making over under certain provisioes securing 
the gift from their creditors, the portion that Mrs. 
Virrian would have been, of right, entitled to an equal 
division of the estate, to herself and her partner, 
the eby relieving them from serious distress: and win- 
ning the esteem even of the cold and prejudiced Lou- 
isa: and Ernest eventually owed his preservation from 
overty and ruin, to the head of the only woman he 
ad ever really loved. 

She thought not of a second choice—-but engrossed 
with the anata of her daughter, continued to re- 
side at Swann’s Court, diffusing around her the light 
and force of an example lovely in all christian and wo- 
manly graces, and making her villa the seat of virtue. 

And thus ends the series of mischances and mi#- 


matchings, arising from the Rina, and Lovers’ Mis- 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LACONICS—No, 


Young men are frank and open because they have 
not often been deceived, and credulous for the same 
reason. ‘I'hey imagine they know more thar'they do, 
and for that reason are apt to be too positive. 


Derive all possible advantage from every circum. 
stance or accident. 

Overlook affronts when it is not yuur interest to re- 
sent them, 

Love and esteem are the first principles of friend- 
ship, which always is imperfect when either of these 
two is wanting. 


The most reluctant to promise is always the most 
faithful to his word. 

A man never becomes learned without studying 
constantly and methodically. 


A polite, an active,and a supple behaviour are neces- 
sary to succeed in life. 


You must prefer the opinion of the company to your 
own—or even to truth. 


Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body; it banishes all anxious cares and 
discontents, soothes and composes the passions and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. 


Neither the cold nor the fervid, but characters uni- 
formly warm, are formed for friendship. 


A contented mind and a good conscience will make 
a man happy in all conditions. 


Liberality consists less in the gift, than in the man- 
ner of giving. 

All faults are pardonable when one has the courage 
to avow them. 


If politeness does not inspire a man with goodness 
equity, complaisance, guatitude ; it at least gives the ap- 
pearance of these virtues, and makes a man appear 
outwardly what he ought to be inwardly. 


I believe one reason why such numerous instances 
of erudition occur among the lower ranks is, that 
with the same powers of mind, the poor student is Ii- 
mited to a narrow circle for indulging his passion for 
books, and must necessarily make himself master of 
the few he possesses ere he can acquire more. 

Let every man do as he pleases, it concerneth not 
ou what another man doeth, provided you are not in- 
jured by it, or it interfereth not with your plans and 
pursuits. 

Keep your ideas, opinions, plans and intentions, as 
much as possible within your own breast. 

There are three kinds of men who are indiscreet* 
an impudent man, a man drunk, and a fool. 

Scorn to depress thy competitor by dishonest or un- 
worthy methods; strive to raise thyselt above him 
only by excelling him: so that thy contest for su- 
periority be crowned with honor if not with success. 

From the experience of others do thou learn wis. 
dom, and from their feelings correct thine own fauits, 

In all thy undertakings let a reasonable assurance 
animate thy endeavours; if thou despairest of success 
thou shall not succeed. 

Benignity is preferable to munificence. 

So far a man ought to make use of suspicions as to 
provide, as if that should be true that he suspects, it 
may do him no hurt. 

A charitable man censureth not his neighbour, he 
believeth not the tales of envy and malevolence, nei- 
ther repeateth he their slanders. He assisteth the 
poor in their trouble; he rejoiceth in furthering the 
prosperity of all men. 


LACONICS, 


Endeavour to be first in thy calling whatever it be ; 
neither let any one go before thee in well doing: 
nevertheless do not envy the inerits of another, but im- 
prove thine own talent. 


Laugh not at your own wit and humour, leave that 
to the company. 


Be not eager to interrupt a person speaking, nor 
uneasy at being yourself interrupted: give all leave to 
speak in their turn. 


In company, think yourself, or make it appear to 
others that you think yourself of nu consequence; 
put on an appearance of humbleness and modesty, and 
deference, if you possess thein not—these are the 
surest means of acquiring the good will and cordiality 
of the company. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over an- 
other man than this, that when the injury began on his 
part, the kindness should begin on ous. 


Your opinions of persons, places, communities and 
countries should be expressed with caution and care— 
unless your speech conveys flattery—lor if you shoot 
an arrow into the crowd it will probably hit some. 
body. 

Look only to your own interests; enter not into the 
cabals, disputes or quarrels of others. 

Avoid discussing politics and ieligion as much as 
you can, 


Be firm in your resolutions——but weigh well before 
you resolve. 


Accurate knowledge is the best, and indeed the only 
true foundation of true eloquence. Lord Chesterfield 
seems to think otherwise; but the eloquence he re- 
commends is like his favourite system of manners, not 
solid, but showy and superficial. 


Contempt and esteem are more or less to be regard- 
ed, according to the wisdom or goodness of him who 
esteems and contemns. To have theesieem of fools, 
can gratify none but fools; to be despised by such can 
never dishearten a man of spirit. ’ 


To be praised for good qualit:es which we are con 
scious that we do not possess, is, to a generous mind, 
not pleasing but mortifying. 

With one you think yourself acquainted at first 
sight; of another, after long trizl, yon can make noth- 
ing, and if he is very cautious he may elude your 
acutest observation for years. 


A man can scarce allege his own merits with mo- 
desty, much less extol them; a man cannnot some- 
times brook to supplicate or beg, and a number of the 
like; but all these things are graceful in a triend’s 
mouth which are blushidg in a man’s own. It he 
have not a friend he may quit the stage. 


It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use 
in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s 
conversation, the first thing you should consider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear you or 
that you should hear him. ‘The latter is the most 
general desire; and I know very able flatterers that 
never speak a word in praise of the persons from 
whom they receive daily favors, but still practise a 
skilful attention to whatever is uttered by those with 
whom they converse. 


Good breeding, which all who understand their own 
interests are anxious to acquire, always assumes the 
look and language of humility: a proof that it is uni- 
versally pleasing: as ostentation and pride are to the 
same extent and in the same degree ofiensive. 


Be patient under the reproofs of thy master; and 
when he rebuketh thee, answer not again. The si- 
lence of thy resignation shall not be forgotten. Be * 
stiidious of his interests, be diligent in his affairs, and 
faithful to the trust which he reposeth in thee. 
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THR PASSING YEAR—THE WIFE. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE PASSING YEAR. 
Why do those deep reverberating notes, 
So wont to fall upon the slumbere’s ear, 
And lull it to forgetfulness or serve 
A theme for fancy’s airy hand to weave 
Her ever busy tale——now break upon 
The solemn stillness of the hour as if 
To rouse, “ pale n.idnight on her starry throne,” 
Chasing sleep’s finger from the half closed eye, 
Waking to lonely musing—yes, they breathe, 
The knell of fleeting time—the dying year !— 
Roll on, thou billew of eternity !—- 
Thou movest asdoes the rushing restless wave 
Of the impetuous torrent to o’erleap 
Thy bounds, like those before thee gone and sink 
In the dim misty ocean of the past.— 
‘T'o summon up thy joy in retrospect, 
It seems as if but a fleeting summer's day, 
Since first we welcomed thee newborn with joy, 
And fondly listened to the tales of bliss, 
Which bright anticipation read in thee. 
Another page in Time’s deceiving book, 
The course of the grand wheel of nature hath 
Fulfilled it round.— Twelve times the evening stars 
Have hailed the moons new crescent—and as oft 
Have bid its waning lamp adieu, and in 
Its course the busy husbandman has sown 
And reaped, and ever varied earth has worn 
Spring’s flow’ry garb—and summer’s gorgeous green, 
And autamn’s yellow leaf—and the rude blast 
Has strown them rustling ¢o the earth and laid 
Its icy hand upon the general pulse of life— 
And yet, where are thy trophies fleating year, 
The victor spoils of time, a share of which 
Thy brow, a link in its vast chain,—should wreath,— 
These are no lasting monuments to leave :— 
Frail hold on immortality were these 
To point the eye of coming years, and show 
Thy fleeting reign, thy hurried footsteps in 
The track of time ;—and soon forget, for spring 
Again in bloom will come, and summer too, 
The grove left leafless by the wasting hand, 
Will soon display in all its sylvan pomp— 
And spread its verdant carpet o’er the mead, 
Decked with the daisy and the violet,—- 
The mountain rivulet will laugh again— 
As onward chimes its chrystal course, and the 
Blithe birds shall warble carollings as sweet, 
As when they sang tor thee, and nature shall 
Not bear a trace of all thy ravages, 
And thou wilt be forgot !—forgot by earth-- 
The studded firmament—the omnipresent wind, 
The waving wood—the thunder, and &’en 
Old ocean’s voice, leaving the moonlit shore, 
Shall whisper nought of thee, and thou wilt pass 
As but a light and rippling wave upon 
lhe beach of blank oblivion.—But man !— 
Man is thy monument, a tablet on which 
lhy passing hand ne’er fails to leave a slight 
Memento of its power—yes, thou hast stole 
I'he rose trom beauty’s cheek —sown silver hairs 
Amd the raven locks ot manhood’s pride— 
And left another furrow deep upon 
His brow, indelible,—the che erless hearth, 
Forsaken chair, and silent hall, so late 
The abode of happiness, now desolate.— 
All speak thy reckless hand—thy trophies 
leep in mem’ry’s shrine dewed with aflection’s tears, 
And there the lonely heart will read them—but adieu! 
‘Ve turn to hail thy new successor, and to greet 
ie sun that with his rosy beams proclaims 
Its birth fresh from the hand of God— 
A boon all-worthy of the Glorious Giver, 
Another long—another happy year'— J. W.S. 
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THE WIFE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


She was a beautiful girl, when I first saw her. She 
was standing up at the side of her lover at the mar- 
riage altar. She was slightlv pale—yet ever and anon, 
as the ceremony proceeded, a faint tinge of crimson 
crossed her beautiful cheek, like the reflections of a 
sunset cloud upon the clear waters of a quict lake.— 
Her lover, as he clasped her hand within his own, 
gazed on her for a moment with unmingled admira- 
tion, and the warm and eloquent blood shadowed at 
intervals his manly forehead, and “melted into beauty 
on his lip.” 3 

And they gave themselves to one another in the 
presence of heaven, and every heart blessed them as 
ag went their way rejuicing in their love. 

ears passed on, and I again saw those lovers.— 
They were seated together where the light of sum- 
mer’s sunset stole through the half closed and crim- 
son curtain, lending a richer tint to the delicate car- 
peting, and the exquisite embellishments of the rich 
and gorgeous apartments. ‘Time had slightly changed 
them in outward appearance. The girlish buoyancy 
of the ove had indeed given place to the grace of per- 
fect womanhood, and her lip was somewhat paler, 
and a faint line of care was slightly perceptible upon 
her brow. Her husband’s brow too was nedaed 
somewhat more deeply than his age might warrant; 
anxiety, ambition and pride had grown over it, a 
left the traces upon it; a silver hue was mingled with 
the dark of his hair, which had become thin around 
his temples, almost to baldness. He was reclining on 
his splendid ottoman with his face halt hidden by his 
hand, as if he feared that the deep and troubled 
thoughts which oppressed him were visible upon his 
features. 

“ Edward, you are ill to-night”—said his wife in a 
low, sweet, half-enquiring voice, as she laid her hands 
upon his own. 

Indifference from those we love is terrible to the 
sensitive bosom. It is as if the sun of heaven refus- 
ed its wonted cheerfulness, and glared upon us with 
a cold, dim and forbidden glance. It is dreadful to 
feel that the only being of our love refuses to ask our 
sympathy—that he broods over the feelings which he 
scorns or fears to reveal—dreadful to watch the con- 
vulsive features and the gloomy brow—the indefina- 
ble shadows of hidden emotions—the involuntary 
sigh of sorrows in which we are fordidden to partici- 
pate, and whose characte: we cannot know. 

The wife essayed once more. ‘ Edward,’ she said 
slowly, mildly and affectionately, ‘the time has been 
when you were willing to confide your secret joys 
and sorrows to one, who had never, I trust, betrayed 
your confidence. Why, then, my dear Kdward, is 
this cruel reserve? You are troubled, and yet refuse 
to tell me the cause.’ | 

Something of returning tenderness softened for an 
instant the cold severity of the husband’s features, but 
it passed away and a bitter smile was his only reply. 

Time passed on, and the twain were separa’ed from 
each other. ‘The husband sat gloomy and alone in 
the damp cell of a dungeon. He had followed ambi- 
tion as his God, and he had failed in a high career.— 
He had mingled with men whom his heart loathed, 
he had sought out the fierce and wronged spirits ot 
his land, and had breathed into them the madness of 
revenge. He had drawn his sword against his coun- 
try—he had fanned rebellion to a_flame, and it had 
been quenched in human blood. He had fallen—mi- 
serably {allen—and was doomed to die the death of a 
traitor. 

‘The doorof the dungeon opened and a light form 
entered and threw herselt into his arms. ‘The soften- 
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ed light ot sunset fell upon the ‘‘¢ brow and wasted 
cheek, of his once beautiful wife. 

“ Edward—my dear Edward,” she said “I have 
come to save you; 1 have reached you after a thou- 
sand difficulties, and I thank God, my purpose is near- 
ly executed. 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart of man. 
hood, and as the husband pressed his pale wife to his 
bosom, a tear trembled on his eye-lash, “I have not 
deserved this kindness,” he murmured in the choaked 
tones of agony. 

“ Edward,” said his wife, in oan earnest but faint 
and low voice, which indicated extreme and fearful 
debility, “we have not a moment to lose. By an ex- 
change of garments you will be enabled to pass out 
unnoticed. Haste, or we may be too late. Fear no- 
thing for me. I ama woman, and they will not in- 
jure me for my efforts in behalf of a husband dearer 
than lite itself.”’ 

“But Margaret,” said the husband, ‘you look sadly 
ill. You cannot breath the air of this d:eadful cell.” 

“Oh, speak not of me, my dearest Edward,” said 
the devoted woman. I can endure any thing for your 
sake. Haste, Edward, haste, and all will be well,” 
and she aided with a trembling hand to disguise the 
proud form of her husband in a female garb. 

“ Farewell, my love, my preserver,” whispered the 
husband in the ear of the disguised wife, as the 
officer sternly reminded the supposed lady, that the 
time allotted to her visit had expired. “Farewell! we 
shall meet again,” responded his wife—and the hus- 
band passed out unsuspected and escaped the enemies 
of his life. 

They did meet again—the wife and husband—but 
only as the dead may meet—in the awful commu- 
nings of another world. Affection had borne up her 
exhausted spirit, until the last great purpose of her 
exertions was accomplished in the safety of her hus- 
band—and when the bell tolled on the morrow, and 
the prisoner's cell was opened, the guards found wra 
es in the habiliment of their destined victim, tle pale 

t still beautiful corpse of the devoted WIFE. 


LORD CULLEN, THE MIMIC. 


Robert Cullen, the son of the celebrated physician, 


and who finally officiated as a judge in the court of 


sessions, possessed amazing powers of mimicry, which 
were manifested in his earliest years. One evening, 
when his father was going to the theatre,he entreated to 
be taken along with him, but,for some reason,was con- 
demned to remain at home. Some time alter the de- 
parture of the doctor, Mrs. Cullen heard him come 
along the passage, as if from his own room, and say, 
at her door, “Well, after all, you may let Robert go.” 
Robert was accordingly allowed to depart for the 
theatre, where his appearance gave no small surprise 
to his father. On the old gentleman coming home, 
and remonstrating with his lady for allowing the boy 
to go, it was discovered that the voice which seemed 
to give the permission had proceeded from the young 
wag himself. 

in maturer years, Cullen could not only mimic any 
voice or mode of speech, but enter so thoroughly into 
the nature of any man, that he could supply exactly 
the ideas which he was likely to use. His imitations 
were therefore something much above the miticries 
—they were Shaksperian representatives of human 
character. He has been known, in a social company, 
where another individual was expected, to stand up 
in the characterof that person, and return thanks 
for the proposal of his health; and this was done so 
happily, that, when the individual did arrive, and got 
upon his legs to speak for himelf, the company was 
convulsed with an almost exact repetition of what 


LORD CULLEN. 


Cullen had previously uttered, the manner also, and 
every inflection of the voice. being precisely alike. In 
relating anecdotes, of which he possessed a vast store, 
he usually prefaced them witha sketch of the charac. 
ter of the person referied to, which greatly increased 
the effect, as the story then told characteristically— 
These sketches were remarked to be extremely gra. 
phic, and most elegantly expressed. 

When a young man, residing with his father, he was 
very intimate with Dr. Robertson, the principal of the 
University, and the celebrated author of the life of 
Charles V. To show that Robertson was ill tu imi. 
late, it may be mentioned, from the report of a gen. 
tleman who has often heard him making public ora. 
tions, that, when the students observed him pause fo; 
a word, and would themselves mentally supply it, they 
invariably tound that the word which he did use was 
different from that which they thought suitable. Cul. 
len, however, could imitate him to a os life, either in his 
more formal speeches, or in his ordinary discourse. — 
He would often, in entering a house which the Princi. 
pal was in the habit of visiting, assume his voice in 
the lobby and stair, and when arrived at the drawing. 
room door, astonish the tamily by turn g out to be— 
only Bob Cullen. Lord Greville, a pupil of the Prin. 
cipal’s, having been one night detained at a protracted 
debauch, where Cullen was also present, the latter 
gentleman next morning got admission to the bed. 
room of the young nobleman, where, personating Dr. 
Robertson, he sat down by the bedside, and, with all 
the manner of the reverend Principal, gave him a 
sound lecture for having been out so late last night.— 
Greville, who had fully expected this visit, lay in re- 
morseful silence, and allowed his supposed monitor to 
depart without saying a word. In the course of a 
quarter of an hour, however, when the real .Dr. Ro- 
bertson entered, and commenced a harangue exactly 
duplicating that just concluded, he could not help ex. 
claiming, that it was too bad to give it him twice over. 
“Oh, I see how itis,” said Robertson, rising to depart; 
“that rogue Bob Cullen must have been with you.”— 
The Principal became at length quite accustomed to 
Bob’s tricks, which he would seem, from the follow- 
ing anecdote, to have regarded in a friendly spirit. Be. 
ing attended during an illness by Dr. Cullen, it was 
found necessary to administer a liberal dose of laudan.- 
um. The physician, however, asked him, in the first 
place, in what manner the laudanum affected kim.— 
Having received his answer, Cullen remarked, with 
surprise, that he had never known any one affected 
in the same way by laudanum, besides his son Bob.— 
“Ah,” said Robertson, -“ does the rascal take me of 
there too?” 


Mr. Cullen entered at the Scotish bar in 1764, and 
distinguished himself highly as a lawyer, was raised 
to the bench in 1796, when he took the destination of 
Lord Cullen. He cultivated elegant literature, and 
contributed some papers of acknowledged merit tw 
the Mirror and Lounger ; but it was in conversation 
that he chiefly shone. We are informed by the late 
Sir William Macleod Bannatyne, who was his early 
associate, that the late George [V. always spoke 0! 
him as one of the most delightful men he had ever 
met. Lord Cullen died on the 28th of November, 1810. 


SINGULAR SECURITY. 


“What pity ’tis,” said John the sage, 
* That women should, for hire, 
Expose themselves upon the stage, 
By wearing men’s attire.” 
“ Expose,” cries Ned, who loves to jeer; 
* In sense you surely fail: 
What can the darlings have to fear, 
When clad in coat of male !”’ 
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LARRY BRAWNIGAN; 


OR, THE FAIRY’S FIDDLER, 


“Is it yondher field ye’d be afther maning, my !ady ? 
Ye’re sartinly right, whin ye say the praties or the corn 
we might grow on id ’ud keep ourselves an the child- 
her from starvin’—that is, if any blessed thing we 
could get to grow on id. But I'd be sorry Pat should 
risk the thryin’ to put spade on that ’arth any how. 
But may be ye nivir heard the raison why that field 
runs wild aid untouched, whilst many a poor lad ’ud 
be glad to cultivate it, but that the good people have 
takhen it intirely for theirown. Well, 7’li tell ye then, 
ma’am. ‘‘here was once in these parts, a broad, 
short, merry-taced lad, by name Larry Brannigan, by 
raison he come of genteels, (a thirteener of whose 
money he nivir set his eyes on,) ud’ live on the bit 

| 
gain he could get by “tending the christhenin’s and 
weddin’s roun’ the counthry, as a fiddler. He was 
ever the welcome visither, for if praties wur scarce, or 
bacon dear, (and the Blessed Virgin have care on us, 
bud "tis too often the case, my lady,) well, whatever 
ill was in the cabin, Larry was the lad to make ’em 
forget it aithegither. He’d pass the joke, and afien’s 
the time he hus even brought the whiskey himself to 
the fore,—for whin he was lavin’ some kindly cabin, 
on acowld night, may be the purty bride ’ud bring 
him a bo: tle of somethin’, and tell ‘It ’ud keep 
the frost out on his road home,’ and thin, if Larry 
could bethink him iv a wake, or any sorrowin’, where 
they mizht be short of the whiskey, to that place he'd 
be shure to turn his steps. So you see he’d the cha- 
riiable sonl, my lady; an’ the praste ses that ’ud go 
nigh to savin’ us from harm, 

“ But poor Larry had a besittin’ sin, and that was a 
love of the whisky, jist a tastetoo much. Ye wud be 
shure nivir to see him at a sorrowin’ widout the cra- 
thur anyhow, and ofthen he'd take the sup too many, 
an’ thin Larry was givin’ to boastin’ how he’d bin 
come of genteels, and how his skhill in the playin’ 
come of the larnin’ he’d got. 


“Well, every one, they say, has somethin’ or other 
to be wishin’ for in this world. and poor Larry wished 
for nothin more nor less than the purty colleen May 
Dooney. Arrah, an no wondher, for she was as 
bright as the month she was named afther, and as 
sweet. Such beautiful brown hair, such beamin’. ha 
zel eyes, and such scarlet lips, as made the heart of 
many ano her besidhes Larry’s leap like a fish in its 
own iliment; and Larry, though he tould the tale, and 
langhed and jokhed till it did every body good as 
heard him, had the sorrow at his heart, as any one 
might tell as looked at him when others were jokin,’— 
Faith, and 'twas thin ye might see Larry was not what 
he seemed, happy and joytul, but had the throuble and 
the care like all the rist 1v us. Do ye ask what 
throuble could Larry have? It was that same May 
Dooney as made his happiness too. "T'is quare, ma’am, 
that thim two things ginirally goes thevither, but so it 
iss What we hope for as our greates’ happiness aften 
turns out our greatest misery. Bud I'll not be talkin’ 
to ye of what ye’ll know, but jist till ye that May 
Dooney did’nt love him at all, at all. She'd givin’ her 
heart to a boy as she thought more fittin’ her station, 
lor she had got many a thirteener put by in an old 
brogue in the chimney corner. Well, bs: Bact May 

ooney was seen, there was shure to be poor Larry 
Brannizan; bud, as I said afore, ye mightn’t have 


guessed he was miserable, for he played so merrily 
‘more especially when May was footin’ it,) as if he’d 
deen mad, but sorra a bit too fast for her, for she was 
the queen of dancin’ as well as beauty; an’ whin 
she'd lave the flure, Larry ’ud put down his fiddle, and 
‘ake a long draught of whisky. 


“Well, at last, as most such things do, May’s coor. | 


LARRY BRANNIGAN, 
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tin’ came to the weddin’, and the askin’ wint roun’ 
and roun to the merry-makin’. Amongst the rist, of 
coorse poor Larry was not last to be thouglit of, and 
he was called to it. Some have said as ‘twas cruel in 
May to ask him, bud others said as she nivir tho’t the 
love iv her lay deep in Larry’s heart, an’ it seems likely 
sich a light-hearted colleen, who wud'’nt look beyond 
his giniral appearance m ght not think iv such a thing; 
an’ evin if she had’nt asked him, it is said as he was 
heid to say ‘he’d go to the dancin’ that mght if the 
*vood people’ should kiver his path from one cabin to 
the other.’ Others say, that he vowid alther that 
nizht ‘he would nivir play agin not even for thequeen 
of the fairies he:sel'.’ No doubt, it he did say either 
iv these things, it wud grately offend the * good people,’ 
who do not like to be made light of, for all the love 
an’ beauties in the world. 

“Well, to the weddin’ he wint, an’ those that heard 
him play that night say, ’twas the sthrangest sight an’ 
hearin’ in ould Ireland, tor his face glowed like crim- 
son, his eyes almost leaped from his head, an’ his 
laugh was the loudest iv any; but, above all, his fid- 
die gav’ ot the sthrangest soun’s, quile like the wailin’ 
of some unearthly crathur, an’ that, too, whin he was 
playin’ the merriest dances iv any. ‘Ihe time at last 
passed away, and thin come the cloakin’ an’ hoodin,’ 
an’ the sly kiss wid the helpin’ ’em on; an’ Larry, 
playin till the fast, they’d all left before him. At 
length it came time for him to lave tuo, and the purty 
May Dooney comin up to him, gav’ hima ny leather 
bottle iv the whisky, sayin’ so swately, ‘ Larry, ye 
must tak’ this for the sake iv the bit iv love there was 
once, or as ye fancnd there was once, in yer heart 
for May Dooney.’ All the rist, whin they took lave, 
kissed and blessed the bride, but Larry caught her in 
his arms, and hngged her so tight that she could 
scarcely brathe. He thin sazed the whisky in his 
hand an’ diank it off there an’ thin. 

‘““Well, the cabin where he had been used to stan’ a 
little furder up the country, an’ this very road on 
which we are now standin’ 1s the one he tuk for his 
own home. I must now tell ye, my lady, that next 
mornin’ poor Larry was found on that same fieid, 
lyin’ as tho’ he was dead, and whin he came to his 
sinses, he seemed stark ravin’ mad; but it was only 
the good people that ud bewitched him, for he could 
tell all what happened to him from the first to last. 
He got on quite well till he reached yondher field, and 
jist as he touched it his head began to turn roun’ and 
roun’ jist as if he had been whirlin in the dance, and 
sparks of fire whirled about his eye. Iv a sudden he 
heard some strange singing close to his ears, and down 
he tell to the earth. No sooner was he down than all 
he had said of the good people wheut into his head, 
and sure enough he foun’ out how offinded they were. 
They at first danced roun’ an’ roun’ him, and thin 
they crawled upon the top iv him, and began stamping 
on the strings tv his fiddle. All the time one little 
crathur, as he said was the queen, kept laughing and 
callin’ him her fiddler ; and thin they bade him get up, 
which he was obliged to do the minut they tould him 
to do so, th” he was ape sore and stiff, and to play 
while they danced till the morning began to dawn. 
It was not long atther this that some of thim that had 
been with him the evenin’ found him jist as dead. He 
said too, that the queen had tould him to come every 
night to play for her, and shure enough the next night, 
altho’ they did all in their power to keep him in the 
cabin, he slipped from them, and away to the fairy 
ring. I can but jist remmber him, for he died whin 
I was quite one tv the little childher; but May Doo- 
ney nivir let him want for the bit or dhirop so long as 
she lived, tho’ she died before him; an afiher that he 
cot but the little that one or another could spare trom 
their childher. I’ve heard genteels talk away about 
it, an’ say as he nivir saw the fairies at all, at all; but 
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they were as did’nt know the ‘good peo- 

le’ of Ireland. They said as the quantity iv whisk 

e drank took the iffict of makin’ him giddy and fall 
down, and thar the rist about the fairies was a dhrame 
althegither; and thin they sed he was rea ly mad from 
the occurrenches of the night, an’ the whisky wid 
them, but there nivir was madman so kind and good- 
natured, even to childher, as Larry. 

“ Well, ma’am to finish my raisons why niver a boy 
in the counthry would be turnin’ the sod of yondher 
piece, poor Larry still plays there every night. Many’s 
the one has heard the screechin’ iv his-fiddle not so 
long since, as they returned from weddin’ or wake, 
and I myself have seen bright sparks come from the 

roun’ on a dark night. Most likely ’twas the light 
eet of the queen herself, whirlin’ and caperin’ to the 
tunes played up by Larry Brannigan.” FE. A.C. 


THE POETRY OF FLOWERS. 


| 


BY SARAH STICKNEY, 


There is one circumstance connected with the rose, 
which renders it a move true and striking emblem 
of earthly pleasure than any other flower—it bears a 
thorn. While its odorous breath is floating on the 
summer gale, and its blushing cheek, halt hid amongst 
the sheltering leaves, seems to woo and yet shrink from 
the beholder’s gaze, touch but with adventurous hand 
the garden queen, and you are pierced by her protect- 
ing thorns; would you pluck the rose and weave it into 
a garland for the brow you love best, that brow will be 
wounded: or place the sweet blossom in your bosom, 
the thorn will bethere. ‘This real or ideal mingling o! 
pain and sorrow, with the exquisite beauty of the rose, 
affords a never-ending theme to thse who are best 
acquainted with the inevitable blending of clouds and 
sunshine, hope and ‘ear, weal and wo, in thisour earthb- 

With every thing fair, or sweet, or exquisite in this 
world, it has seemed meet to that wisdom which ap- 


points our sorrows, and sets a bound to our enjoy- 
ments, to afhx some stain, some bitterness, or some 
alloy, which may not inaptly be called, in figurative 
language, a thorn, St. Paul emphatically speaks of a 
“thorn in the flesh,” and from this expression, as well 
as from his earnestness in having prayed thrice that it 
might be removed, we conclude it must have been 
something particularly galling to the natural man— 
We hear ot the thorn of ingratitude, the thorn of 
envy, the thorn of unrequited love—indeed of thorns 
as numerous as our pleasures; and few there are who 
can look back upon the experience of life, without ac. 
knowledging that every earthly good they have desir. 
ed, pursued, or attained, had had its peculiar thorn.— 
Who has ever cast himself into the lapof luxury, 
without finding that his couch was strewed with 
thorns? Who has reachd the summit of his ambi. 
tion without feeling on that pinnacle that he stood on 
thorns? Who has placed the diadem upon his brow, 
without perceiving that thorns were thickly set with. 
in the royal circles? Who has folded to his bosom all 
that he desired of earth’s treasures, without feeling 


bosom pierced w:th thorns? All that we enjoy in 


| 


this world, or yearn to possess, has this accompani- 


ment. ‘The more intense the enjoyment, the sharper 


the thorn; and those who have describ: d most feeling. 
ly the inner workings of the human heart, have = 4 
unfailingly touched upon this fact with the melancholy 
sadness of truth. 


Far be it from one who would not willingly fall un- 
der the stigma of ingratiude, to disparage the nature of 
the number of earthly pleasures— pleasures which are 
spread before us without price or limitation, in our dai- 
ly walk, and in our nightly rest—pleasures which lie 
scatiered around our path when we go fuith upon the 
hills, or wander in the valley ; when we look up to the 
starry sky, or down to the fruitful e«rth—pleasures 
which unite the human family in one bond of fellow. 
ship, surrounded us at our board, cheer our fireside, 
smooth the couch on which we slumber, and even fol- 
low our wandering steps long—lonug alter we have 
ceased to regard them with gratitude or joy. I speak 
of the thorn which accompanies these pleasures not 
with murmuring or complaint. I speak of the wounds 
inflicted by this thorn with a living consciousness of 
their poignancy and anguish; because exquisite and 
dear as mere earthly pleasures may sometimes be, 
would still contrast them with such as are not earthly. 
I would contrast the thorn and the wound, the disap- 
pointment and the pain which aecompany all such 
pleasures as are merely temporal, with the fulness of 
happiness, the peace, and the crown, accompanying 
those which are eternal. 


A Love-Lighted Eye. 


I have gold in my coflers, ’tis good and ’tis bright, 
I have gems in my case would illumine the night, 
1] have ships on the oceaa, and steeds in the stall, 

But the dark eye of beauty is better than all. 


Gold and gems fall away like the leaves from the tree: 

They were yours, they were his, now they’re settl 
on me; 

The gallies will perish, the coursers will die, 

But eternity shines in a love-lighted eye. 


Mutual Sympathy indispensable to Domestic Feli- 
city.—'l'he courtship o! the last bat one Earl of Pom- 
lret, and the heiress he afterwards married, was con- 
ducted after the following fashion:—“Do you like but- 
tered toast?” “ Yes.”—" Buttered on both sides?” 
“Yes "—“So do I; don’t you think we had better be 
married ?” “ Yes,”’—T'he lady’s fourth “ Yes” was 
pronounced before the altar. 
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MONUMENTS OF MASSENA, &C.——REMAINS OF A MOORISH BRIDGE. 


Monuments of Massena, Lefebvre, &c.- Pere 
La Chaises 


Massena and Lefebvre were among the bravest and 


ablest of the Imperial generals. 


The furmer had seen fourteen years’ service in the 
army belore the Revolution, aud we find him a gene. 


ral of division ot h gh character in 1793. He was with 


Napvleon in all his celebrated Italian campa gus; was 


selected by tim to take to Paris the ratification of the 


Peave with Austria; and made governor of Rome, 
where he is accused of having acied with great tapaci- 
ty, During Buonaparte’s absece in Egypt, he was 
commander-in-chief in Italy, and, beng alterwaids 
comm ssioned to hold Genoa, was cormpelied to 
surrender it to the y. We vow hear no more 
of him until 1805, when he forced the passage of 
the Adige in the presence of a supeiior force, and 
afte:waids atiack:d aid rowed the while Austri- 
an line strongly posted near Caldiero. His name 
is subsequently and most honvrably connected with 
the battles of ee Ptaffenham, Landshut and Eck- 
mul; and particularly with the detence of the villages 
of Asperne and Essling, from the latrer of which he 
took in 1809, the titie of “ Prince.” Napoleon call d 
him atthistime “hisrizhtarm.” In 1810 he com, elled 
the British, under Wellington, to retue through Spain 
to ‘l'orres Ve dras, but in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year was only able to exhibit his skill in a 
masterly re:reat through the Peninsula, and Buona- 
parte, b ins dissstisiied, dic not alterwards employ Lim. 

By Louis XVIII. though he confirmed him in his 
rank, Massena thought himself neglected; he there 
fore rejoined the Imperial standard during the Hun- 
dred Days, but acted ind: cisiv: ly: on the Second Re- 
storation he retived wholly from public lite, and died 
rich, April 4, 1817. 

Le'ebvre’s career was also long and brilliant. He 
was a veteran-sergeant at the opening of the Revolu- 
tion, a general of division at the close of 1793, and 
fought bravely under Pichegiu, Moreau, Hoche, and 
Jourdan, sustaining alone, at Srockbach, the attack 
of 36,000 men with 8000. On this occasion he was 
severely wounded. 

When, on the 18th Brumaire, the other leaders of 
the Revolution were paralysed by the opposition they 
encountered, this general Corneil of Five 
Hundred at the he»d of a file of grenadiers, and by 
resc ing the President, Lucian Buonap rte, gave a 
decisive turn to the events of the day. Napoleon seems 
never 'o have forgotten this se rvice. 

Lefebvre was distinguished in all the campa‘gns 
with Russia in 180%, and in 1807 mvested and took 
Dantaic, sustaining in person several assaults of the 
enemy. Buonaparte row created him D. ke of Dant- 
zic. In 1809 he successfuily nded the passes of 
ihe Tyrol, and w°s subsequently engaged at Thaun, 
Abeisherg, and Eckmul. In the disasterous Russian 
campaign he commanded the [imperial Guard. 

Lows XVILL. him a peer ot France, but he 
rejoived his old master’s standard in 1815. This, 

owever was graeiusly pa'd ned on the Second Re. 
storation, and the marshal ded in peace a'd with a 

ig: character for disinterestedness, September, 1820. 


Remains of a Moorish ridge on the Darro. 


F sllowing the course of the Darro, and leaving the 
Princival entrance to the Alhambra by the street of 
the Gomerez to the right, the tourist reaches the re- 
mais of an old Moorish bridge, which crossed the 
tiver at this point, and connected the ancient mist, 
which lay on the opposite side, with the Alhambra.— 
lhe battlements of the fortress imined ately overhung 
the old houses which are built upon the foundation of 
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the old bridge ; whilst in the distance is seen the st'm- 
me: ;alace of ihe Generalile, high overshadowed by 
its ar clent Cypress trees, said to have been panted by 
the fair hand of one of the sulianas, One of these is 
still pointed out by tradition, as being that beneath 
which the unfortunate sultaia of Granada was ac- 
cused of having tormed assignations with the noble 
Abencerrage. Still keeping along the bed of the Dar- 


'ro, the touri t comes to the Alameda, and crossing 


the stream, ascends the ravine that divides the Alliam- 
bra from the Generalile by the pass of the Mulinos, 
immediately above which the judicivus artist took his 
view of the ‘TTuwer of Comares. 


Force of Imagination.—A few years ago, a celebra- 
ted physician, author of an excellent work on the 
force of imayination, be ng desirous to add experimen- 
tal to his theoretical knowledge, made application to 
the minister of justice to be allowed an opportcn ty of 
proving what he asserted, by an experiment on a 
cr minal condemned to death. ‘The minister complied 
with his request, and delivered over to him an assas- 
s.n,a man who had been born of uistinzuistied parents. 
—The physician told him that several persons who 
had taken an interest in his family tad obtamed 
leave of the minister that he should suffer death in some 
other way than onthe scaflold,to avoid the disgiac: of a 
public execution; and that the easiest death he could 
die would be by blood-letting. ‘lhec iminal ogree: to 
the proposal, and count d himself happy in being freed 
from the paintul exhibition which he would othe: wise 
have bern made of, aud rejoiced a! being thus enabled 
to spare the feelings of his friends aid family. At 
the time appointed, the physician repaired to the pri- 
son, and the patient having been extended on a table, 
his eyes bound and every thing being ready, he was 
slightly pricked near the princ pal veins of the le; s and 
arms with the point of a pin. At the four corners ot 
the table were four little fountains filled with water, 
from which issued small stre:.ms falling into basins 
placed there to receive thein. The patient, thinking 
that it was his blood that trick!ed into the basins, be- 
cxme weaker by degrees, ai.d the remarks of the me- © 
d ca! men in attendance in reference to the quality and 
appearance of the b'ood (made with that inte: tion) 
increased the delusion, and he spoke more and more 
faintly, until his voice was at length scarcely audible. 
The profound silence which reigned in the apartment, 
and the constant dropping of the fountain, had so ex- 
trsordinary an effect on he brain of the patient, that 
all his vital energies were soon gone, although belore 
a very strong man, “nd he died without having lost a 
single drop ot blood.—Le Chamelion. 


Things that I like * Powerfully."—1 like to hear 
candidates for office agree in politics with every man 
they converse with—it looks so much like principle. 

like to hear men denounce otheis for things which 
they themselvés are guilty of--it looks so much like 
consis ency. 

I Lke to see young women peep through windows 
or the cracks of hall-o, ened duors tu catch glimpse 
of the young men, and when they come in their pre. 
sence appear over-modest—it ix so admirable. 

I like to see plen'y of churches, yet havin 
nisters reach in them—it looks sv much ik 
disposition ot charity’s funds. 

I like to see a parcel of young men stand before a 
church door, at the close of service, and stare every 
feinale full in the face as they pass out—it looks go 
much like good breeding. 

And tor your special benefit, Mr. Editor, I would 
add that I also like to see subscribers forget to pay 
the Printer—it must really be ve:y encouraging. 
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THE CONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ VIVIAN GRAY.” 


At one of the most beautiful ports in the Mediterra- 
nean, Major-Ponsonby held the office of British conau!. 
The parliamentary interest of the noble family with 
which he was connected had obtained for him this office 
after serving his country, with no slight distinction, dur- 
ing the glorious war «of the Peninsula. Major Ponsonby 
was a widower. and his family consisted of an only 
daughter, Henrietts, who was a child of very tender years 
when he first obtained his appointinent, but who had com- 
pleted her eighteenth vear at the period, memorable in 
her life, which these pages attemptto commemorate. A 
girl of singular bevuty was Henrietta Ponsonby, but not 
merely remarkable for her beauty. Her father, a very 
accomplished gentleman, had himself superintended her 
education with equal care and interest. In their beautiful 
solitude, for they enjoyed the advantage of very little 
society save that of those passing travellers who occa- 
sionally claimed his protection and hospitality, the chiet 
and certainly the most engaging pursuit of Major Pon- 
sonby, had becn to assist the developement of the lively 
talents of his daughter, and to watch with delight, not un- 
attended with anxiety,the formation of her ardent and 
imaginative character: he had himself imparted to her a 
skilful practice in those fine arts in which he himself ex- 
celled, and a knowledge ot those exquisite languages 
which he himself not only spoke with facility, but with 
whose rich and interesting literature he was intimately 
acquainted. He was careful, also, that, although almost 
an alien from his native country, she should not be ignor- 
ant of the progress of its ania ; and no inconsiderable 
portion of his income had of late years been expended in 
importing from England the productions of those emi- 
nent writers of which we are justly as proud as of the 
heroes under whose flag he had himself conquered in 
Portugal and Spain. 


The progress of the daughter amply repaid the father 
for his care, and rewarded him for his solicitude: from the 
fond child of his affection she had become the cherished 
eompanion of his society; her lively faney and agreeable 
conversation prevented solitude from degenerating into 
loneliness: she diffused over their happy home that inde- 
finable charm, that spell of unceasing, yet soothing ex- 
citement, with which the constant presence of an amia- 
ble, a lovely, and accomplished woman can alone imbue 
existence; without which life, indeed, under any circum- 
stances, is very dreary ; and with which life, indeed, un- 
der any circumstances, Is never desperate. 


There were moments, perhaps, when Ponsonby, who 
was not altogether inexperienced in the great world, 
might sigh, that one so eminently qualified as his daugh- 
ter to shine even amid its splendour. shouid be destined 
to a career so obscure as that which necessarily attended 
the daughter of a consul ina distant country. Ii some- 
times cost the father’s heart a pang that his fair and fra- 
grant flower snould blush unseen, and waste its perfume 
even in their lovely wilderness ; and then, wih alla fa- 
ther’s pride. and under all the influence of that worldly 
ambition trom which men are never free, he would form 
plans by which she might visit, and with advantage, her 
native country. All the noble cousins were thought over, 
under whose distiuguished patronage she might enter that 
great and distant world she was so capablaof adorning ; 
and more than once he had endeavoured to intimate to 
Henrietta that it might be better for them both that they 
should for a season part; but the consul’s daughter 
shrunk from these whispers as some beautiful tree from 
the murmurs of arising storm.—She c»#uld not conceive 
existence without her father—-the father under whose 
breath and sight she had ever lived and flourished—the 
father to whom she was indebted, not only tor existence, 
but allthe attributes that made life so pleasant, her sire. 
her tutor, her constant compary, her dear, dear friend. 
To part from him, even though but for a season, and to 
gain splendour, appeared to her pure, yet lively imagina- 
tion, the most fatal of fortunes; aterrible destiny—an 
awful dispensation. Th:y had never parted. scarcely tor 
an hour: once, indeed, ne had been absent for three divs; 
he had sailed with the fleet on public business to a neigh- 
bouring port; he had been obliged to leave his daughier, 


THE CONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 


and the daughter remembered those terrible three days 
~ee frightful dream, the recollection of which made her 

Major Ponsonby had inherited no patrimony—he pos. 
sessed only the small income derived from his office, and 
aslender pension, which rewarded many wounds; but, in 
the pleasant place in which their lot was cast, these mode- 
rate means obtained for them not merely the necessaries, 
but all the luxuries of life. They tnhabited in the town 
a palace worthy of the high, though extinet nob:lity, whose 
portraits and statues lined their lofty saloons, and filled 
their long corridors and graceful galleries: and about three 
miles trom the town, on a gentle ascent facing the oceag, 
and embowered in groves of orange and olive trees, the 
fanciful garden enclosed in a thick wall of Indian fig and 
blooming a oes, was a most delicate Casino, rented at a 
rate for which a garret may not be hired in England, but. 
indeed, a paradise. Of this pavilion Miss Ponsonby was 
the mistress ; and here she lived amid fruit and flowers, 
surrounded by her birds: and here she might be often 
seen at sunset glancing amid its beauties, with an eye as 
brilliant, and a step as airy. as the bright gazelle that ever 
giided or bounded at her side. 

One summer day, when every body was asleep in the 
little sultry city where Major Ponsonby, even in his siesta, 
watched over the interests of British commerce—for it 
was a city, and was blessed with the holy presence of a 
bishup—a young Englishman disembarked from an im- 
perial merchant brig jast arrived from Otranto, and accor- 
ding to custom, took his way to the consul’s house. He 
wasa man of an age apparently verging towards thirty; 
and, although the native porter who bore his luggage and 
Crees his path proved that, as he was accompanied not 
even by asingle servant, he did not share the general re- 
putation of his countrymen for wealth, his appearance to 
those practised in society was not andistinguished. Tall, 
slender, and calm, his air, though unaffected, was that of 
aman not deficient in self-confidence ; and whether it 
were the art of his tailor, or the result of his own good 
trame, his garb, although phain, had that indefinable style 
which we associate with the costume of a man of some 
mark and breeding. 

On arriving at the consul’s house he was oshered 
through a large, dark, cool hall, at the end of which was 
a magnificent staircase leading to the sete of saloons, 
into a small apartment on the groand floor fitted up inthe 
English style: and which, although it offered the appear- 
ance of the library of an English gentleman, was, in fact, 
the consular office. Dwarf book-cases encircled the room, 
occasionally crowned by a marble bust, or bronze group. 
The ample table was covered with papers, and a vacant 
easy-chair was evidently the consularthrone. A portrait 
of his Brirannic majesty figured on the walls on one part 
of the chamber: and over the mantel was another por- 
trait, which immediately engaged the attention of the tra- 
veller, and, indced, monepolized his« bservation. He had 
a very ample opportunity of studying it, for nearly a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before he was disturbed. It 
was the full-length portrait of a young lady. She stood 
on a terrace in a garden,and by her side was a gazelle. 
Her form was of wonderful symmetry : but although her 
dress was not English, the expression of her countenance 
reminded the traveller of the beauties of his native land. 
The dazzling complexion, the large deep blue eye, the 
hi h white forehead, the clustering brown hair, were all 
northern. but northern of the highest order. She held in 
her small hand a branch of orange-biossom—the hand was 
fuirer thin the flower. 


“Signor Ferrers. I believe,” said a shrill voice. The 
traveller started, and turned round. Before him stood a 
litthe parched-up, grinning, bowing Italian, holding in his 
hand the card that the traveller had sent up to the consul. 

‘My name is Ferrers,” repiied the traveller, slightly 
bowing, and speaking in a low, sweet tone. dy. 

* | have the honour to be the chancellor of the British 
consulate.” 


It is singular that a mercantile agent should be styled a 
consul, and his chief clerk a chancellor. . 

* | have the honour to be the chancellor of the British 
consulate,” said the Italiam; * and 1 will take the earliest 
opportunity of a the consul of your arrival. From 
Otranto, [ believe? All well, I hope, at Otranto?” 

“| hope so too,” replied the traveller; “and so [ be- 


lieve.” 
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“ You will be pleased to leave your passport, sir, with 
me—the consul will be most happy to see you at the c:- 
gino: about sunset he wil: be very happy to see you at 
the casino, | am sorry that I detained you fora moment, 
but | was at my siesta. I will take the earliest opportu- 
nity of informing the consal of your arrival; but at pre- 
sent all the consulur messengers are taking their siesta, 
the moment one is awake | shall send him to the casino. 
May [ take the liberty of inuiring whether you have any 
letters for the consul ?” | 

* None.” replied the traveller. 

The chancellor shrugged his shoulders a little. as if he 
regretted that he had been roused from his siesta for a 
traveller who had not even a letter of introduction, and 
then turned on his heel to depart. 

The traveller took up his hat, hesitated a moment, and 
then said, “ Pray, may I inquire of whom this is a por- 
trait! 

“ Certainly,” replied the chancellor ; “ ’tis the Signora 
Ponsonby.” 

It was even upon as ignoble an animal as a Barbary ass. 
goaded by a cushy little islander almost in a state of 
nudity, that, an hour before sunset on the day of his arri 
val, the English traveller approached the casino of the 
consul’s daughter, for there a note {rom Major Ponsonby 
had invited him to repair, to be introduced to his daughter, 
and to taste his oranges. ‘The servant who receive: him 
led Mr. Ferrers to a very fine plane-tree, under whose 
spreading branches was arranged a banquet of fruit and 

wers, coffee in cups of oriental filagree, and wines of 
the Levant, cooled in snow. The worthy consul was 
smoking his chibouque, and his daughter, as she rose to 
greet their guest, let her guitar fall upon the turf. 

The original of the portrait proved that the painter had 
no need to flatter; and the dignitied yet cordial manner, the 
radiant smile,and the sweet and thrilling voice with 
which she welcomed her countryman, would have com- 
pleted the spell, had, indeed , the wanderer been one pre- 

ed, or capable of being enchanted. As it was, Mr. 

‘errers, while he returned his welcome with becoming 
complaisance, exhibited the breeding of a man accustom- 
ed to sights of strangeness and uf beauty; and, while he 
expressed his sense of the courtesy of his companions, 
admired their garden, and extolled the loveliness of the 
prospect, he did net depart for a moment from that sub- 
dued,and even sedate manner. which indicates the indi- 
vidual whom the world has little left to astonish, and less 
to enrapture, although, perhaps, much to please. Yet he 
was fluent in conversation, sensible and polished, and very 
agreeable. : 

It appeared that he had travelled much, though he was 
far from boasting of his exploits. He had been long ab- 
sent from England; had visited Egypt and Arabia, and 
had sojourned at Damascus. While he refused the pipe, 
he proved, by his observation on its use, that he was 
learned in its practice; and he declined his host’s offer of 
afileof English journals, as he was not interested in 
their contents. His host was too polished to originate any 
inquiry which might throw light upon the connexions or 
qualky of his guest, and his guest imitated his example. 
Nothing could be more perfectly well-bred than his whole 
demeanour—he latoned to the major with deference, and 
he never paid Miss Ponsonby a single compliment; he 
never even asked her to sing ; but the fond father did not 
omit this attention. Henrietta, in the most unaffected 
manner, complied with his request, bec :use, as she was in 
the habit of singing every evening to her father. she saw 
ho reason why he should. on this occasion, be deprived 
Oo: an amusementto which he was so accustomed. As 
the welcome seabreeze rose and stirred the flowers and 
branches. her voice blended with its fresh and fragrant 
breath. It was a beautiful voice; and the wild and plain- 
tive airin which she indu!ged, indigenous to their isle, 
harmonized alike with the picturesque scene and the 
serene hour. Mr. Ferrers listened with attention, and 
thanked her for her courtesy. Before they withdrew to 
ihe casino, he even requested the favour of her repeaiing 
the gratification, but in so quiet a manner that most young 
adies would have neglected to comply witha wish ex- 
pressed with so little fervour. 

he principal chamber of the casino was adorned with 
drawings by the consui’s daughter: they depicted the 
surrounding scenery, and were executed by the hand of a 
master. Mr. Ferrers examined them with interest—his 
rvations proved his knowledze, and made them more 
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than suspect his skill. He admitted that he had some 
slight practice in the fine arts, and offered to lend his 
portfolio to Miss Ponsonby, if she thought, it would 
amuse her. Ujon the subject of scenery he spoke with 
more animation than on any other topic. his conversation, 
indeed, teemed with the observations of a fine eye and 
cultivated taste. 

At length he departed, leaving behind him a very fa- 
vourable impression. Henrietta and her father agreed that 
he was a most gentlemanlike p rsona; e: that he was very 
clever and very agreeable ; and they were glad to know 
him.—The major detailed all the femilies and all the per- 
sons of the name of Ferrers of whom he had ever heard, 
and with whom he had been acquainted ; and, before he 
slept, wondered, for the fifteenth time, “ What Ferrers 
he was?” 

The next morning, Mr. Ferrers sent his portfolio to 
Miss Ponsonby, to the consul’s house. in the city; and her 
father called upon him immediately afterwards, to return 
his origin | visit,and to request him to dine with them. 
Mr. Ferrers declined the invitation ; but begged to be per- 
mitted to pay his respects again at the casino, in the even- 
ing. ‘The major,under the circumstances, ventured to 
his new acquaintance. to comply with their desire ; 

ut Mr. Ferrers became immediately very reserved, and 
the consul desisted. 

Towards sunset. however, mounted on his Barbary ass, 
Mr. Ferrers again appeared at the gate of the casino, as 
mild and agreeable as before. They drank their coffce 
and ate their fruit, chatted and sang, and again repaired 
tothe pavilion. Here they examined the contents of the 
portfolio ;—they were very rich, for it contained draw- 
ings of all kinds, and almost of every celebrated place in 
the vici: ity of the Mediterranean shores; Saracenic pa- 
lices, Egyptian temples, mosques of Damascus, and foun- 
tains of Stamboul. Here was a Bedouin encampment, 
shaded by a grove of palms ; and there a Spanish Signo- 
rita, shrouded in her mantelle, glided along the Alameda. 
‘There was one circumstance, however, about these draw- 
ings wh'eh struck Miss Ponsonby as at least remarkable 


lt was obvious that some pencil-mark in the corner of 


each drawing, in all probability containing the name aud 
initials of the artist, had been carefully obliterated. 

Among the drawings were several sketches of a yacht, 
which Mr. Ferrers passed over quickly, and without no- 
tice. The consul, however, who was an honorary mem- 
ber of the yacht club, and interested in every vessel of 
the squadron that visited the Mediterranean, very natu- 
rally inquired of Mr. Ferrers, to whom the schooners in 
question belonged. Mr. Ferrers seemed rather confused; 
but at length he said: ‘ Oh, they are stupid things: I did 
not know they were here. The yachtisa yacht of a 
friend of mine, who was at Cadiz.” - : 

“ Oh, I see the name,” said the major: ‘* The Krakan.’ 
Why. that is Lord Bohun’s yacht !” 

** The same,” said M:. Ferrers; but perfectly composed. 

“ Ah! do you know Lord Bohun?” said Miss Ponson- 
by. “ We have often expected him here. I wonder he 
has never paid usa visit, papa. They say he is the most 
eccentric person inthe world. Is he so? 

* I never heard much in his favour,” said Mr. Ferrers. 
believe he has made himself a great fool, as most young 
nobles do.” 

“ Well, I have heard very extraordinary things of him.” 
said the consul. “ He isa great traveller, at all events, 
which | think a circumstance in every man’s favor.” 

* And then he has been a Guerilla chieftain,” said Miss 
Ponsonby; “ @nd a Bedouin robber ; and—I hardly know 
what else ; but Co'onel Garth, who was _ here last sum- 
mer, told us the most miraculous tales of his lordship.” 

“ Affectations !” said Mr. Ferrers, witha sneer.. “* Bo- 
hun, however, has some excuses for his folly ; for he was 
an orphan, I believe, in his cradle ” 

‘Is he clever?” inquired Miss Ponsoby. 

“Colonel! Garth is a much better judge than I am,” re- 
plied Mr. ferrers. “ I confess I have no taste for Gueri!- 
la chieftains, or Bedouin robbers. [am notat all romaa- 
te. 3 

And here he attracted her attention to what he called 
an attempted ata bull fight ; aud the conversation drop- 
ped, and Lord Bohun was forgotten. 

A fortnight passed away,and ‘lr. Ferrers was still a 
visitant of our Med terranean isle. His intimacy with 
the consul and his daughter : emained on the same footing. 
Every evening he paid them a visit; and every evening, 
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when he had retired. the major and his daughter agreed 
thit he was a most agreeable per-on. though rather odd ; 
the worthy consul aiw ys adding lis regretthat he woul 
not diane with him, and his wonder as to what Ferrers he 
was 
Now, it so happened thot it was a royal birth day. and 
the bishop, anJ sever.l of his leading persons of the 
town, had agreed to partike of the hospitality of the 
British consul. ‘The m jor was anxious that Mr. Ferrers 
shoul! meet them. He discussed this important point 
with his daughter. 
* My darling. [ don’t like to ask him : he really is ench 
a very odd man. The mo:nent you ask him to dinner, he 
looks as if you had off red him an insult. Shall we send 
him a formal invitation? | wonder what Ferrers he is? 
[ should be gratified if he would dine with us. Besides. 
wo'ild see somethi. g of our native society here, which 
is amusing. What shall we do? 
“| will ask him,” replied Miss Ponsonby. “Ido.’t 
think he could refuse me.” 
“Lam sure I could not,” replied the major smiling. _ 
And so Miss l’onso: by seized an opportunity of telling 
Mr. Ferrers that she had a favour to ask of him. He 
—_ more fortunate than he imagined, was his courteous 
repiy. 
“Then you must dine with papa, to-morrow.” 
Mr. Ferrers’ brow immediate'y clouded 
** Now, do not look so suspicious.” said Miss Ponsonby. 
“ Do you think that ours is a& Italian banquet? Is there 
ison inthe dish? Ordo you live only on fruit and 
owers?” continued Miss Ponsonby “ Do you know,” 
wi han arch smile, “I think you must be a 
ghoul. 
A sor' of smilestrurgled with ascow] over the haughty 
countenance of the Englishman. ene 
** You will come !” said Miss Ponsonby, most winning: 


“ IT have already trespassed too much upon Major Pon- 
sonby’s hospitality,” muttered Mr. Ferrers; *‘ 1 have no 
claim to it” 

** You are our countrymen.” 

* Unknown.” 

“ The common consequence of being a traveller.” 

VYes—but—in short—! 
_“ You must come,” said Miss l’onsonby, with a glance 
like sunshine. | 

* You do with me what you like.” exclaimed Mr. Fer- 
rers, with animation. “ Beautiful—weather,” he conclu- 


Mr. Ferrers ws therefore their guest. and strange it is 
to say, that. from this day, from some causd which is now 
useless to ascertain t-is gentleman bec :me an habitual 
guest at the consul’s table ; accepting a general invisation 
withont even a irown; and what is more remirkable 
availing bimself of. it, scarcely with an exception. 


Could it be the consul’s doughter that effected this re- 
volution? ‘Time may, perhaps, solve this interesting 
problem. Certainly, hoses it were that she was seldom 
seen to more advantage then when presiding over society; 
or whether, elate with her triumph, she was partic larly 
plesates. because she was particularly pleased : certainly. 

enrietta Ponsonby never appeared to greater advantage 
thin she did upon the day of this m:morable festival. 
Mr Ferrers, when he quitted the house, sau_ tered to the 
mole,and gazed upon the moonlight sea —A dangerous 
symptom. Yet the eye of Mr. Ferrers had before this 
been fixed in mute abstraction on many a summer wave, 


_when Dian was in her bower; and this man. cold and n- 


scrutable as he seemed, was learned in woman. and wo 
man’s ways. Shall a consul’s daughter melt a heart that 
boasted of being callous, and clear a brow that prided it- 
self upon its clouds ? 


But if the state of Mr Ferrers’ heart were doubtful, I 
must perforce confess, that, as time drew on, Henrietta 
Ponsonby. if she had ventured to inquir, could have little 
hesit»ted as to the state of her own feelings, her compan 
ion. her constant companion, forsuch Mr Ferrers had 


‘now insensiblv become. evercised over her an influence, 


of the power of which -he was unconscions,—only be- 
cause it wasunce:sing Had fora moment the excite 


ment of her novel feelings ceased, she would have dis- 
covered, witn wonder, perp:ps with some degree of fear, 
how changed she bad become since the first evening he 
approached their pleasant casino. And yet Mr. Ferrers 


THE CONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 


was not her !over. Noact,—no word of gallantry; no indi. 
cation of affection, to her inexperienced sense, ever eg. 
eaped him. All that he did was. that he sought her go. 
ciety ; but, then. there was no other. ‘The only wonder 
was, that he should remain among them ; but, then. he 
had been every where The vague love of lounging and 
repose, which ever and anon fails upon men long accus- 
tomed to singular activity and strange adventure, suffi- 
ciently accounied for his conduct. But, whatever might 
be his motives, certain it is, that the English stranger 
dangerously interested the feelings of the cons daugh-. 
ter; and when she thought the time must arrive for his 
‘eparture. she drove the recollection from her mind with 
a swiftness which indicated the pang which she experi- 
enced by its occurrence. And no marvel either that the 
heart of this young and lovely maiden softened at the 
thought, and in the presence of her companion; no marvel, 
and no shame: for nature had invested the Englishman 
with sou! subduing qualities. His elegant person : his 
tender. yet reserved manners: his experienced, yet ornate 
mi'd: the flashes of a brilliant, yet mellowed imavina- 
tion, which ever and anon would break forth in his con- 
versation ; perh«ps, too, the air of melancholy, and even 
of mystery, which enveloped him. wereal’ spells potent 
in the charm that enchants the heart of woman. And 
the m jor, v hat did he think? ‘The good cansul was 
puzzied. The confirmed inumacy between his daughter 
and his guest alike perplexed and pleased him. He cer. 
tainly never had become acquainted witha man whom he 
would sooner have preferred for a son-in-law, if he had 
only known who he was. Buttwo months, and more 
than two months, had elapsed, and threw no light upon 
this most necessary point of knowle ‘ge. The consu! 
hesitated as to his conduct. His anxietv almost mastered 
his good-breeding. Now he thought of speaking to Mr. 
Ferrers, and then to his daughter. There were no objec- 
tions to each line of conduct: and his confidence in Mr. 
Ferrers was very great. although he did not exactly know 
who he was: he was decidedly a gentleman; and there 
was, throughout his conduet and conversation, a tone of 
such strict propriety : there was so much delicacy, and 
good feeling. and sound principle.in all he said and did, 
that the consul at length resolved that he had no right to 
suspect, and no authority to question him. He was just 
on the point, however, of conferring with his daughter, 
when the town was suddenly enlivened, and his atten- 
tion suddenly engrossed, by the arrival of two other Eug- 
gii~h gentlemen. 


Tt must be confessed that Captain Ormsby and Major 
M'Intyre were two very different sort of men to ir. Fer- 
rers. Never were two such gay, noisy, pleasant, com- 
monplace, persons. ‘They were “ on leave” from one 
the Mediterranean garrisons, had scimpered through 
Italy. shot red legged patridges all along the Burbary 
coast,and even smoked a pipe with the Dey of A giers. 
They were intoxicated with all the sights they had seen, 
and all the scrapes which they hid encountered ; and 
which they styled “ regular adventures :” and they in- 
sisted upon giving every one a description of what every 
body had heard and seen. In consequence of their arri- 
val, Mr. Ferrers discontinued dining with his accusto 
host; and resumed his old habit of riding up to the ca- 
sino, every evening. on his Barbary ass, to cat oranges, 
and talk to the consut’s daughter. 

* [suppose you know Fiorence, Mr. Ferrers ?” said 
M'Intyre. 

Mr. Ferrer: bowed. 


“st Peter’s, of course, you have seen?” said Captain 


Ormsby. 

* But have you seen it during Holy Week ?” s-id the 
major. That's the thing ” 

“ Ah. Lsee you have been every where,” said the cap- 
tain: “ Algiers, of course ?” 

_ “ Never was at Algiers,” replied Mr. Ferrers quite re- 
Joiced at the circumsiance; and he walked away, a 
played with the gazelle. 

** By Jove.” said the major. with elevated eves, “ not 
heen at Algiers! why. Mr. Consul. I thought sa 
Vir. Ferrers was a verv great traveller indeed; and he has 
no! been at Algiers! I consider Algiers more wor'h see: 
ing than any place we ever witnessed. “Don’t you, Orms- 

v! 


“The consul inquired whether he had met any compa- 
trivis at that fumous place. The military travellers 20- 
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\ 
ewered, that they had not; but that Lord Bohun’s yach: 
was there; and they understood his lordship wis about 
to proceed to this island. ‘The conversation for s»me time 
then dwelt upon Lord Bohun, and his adventures, eccen- 
tricities, and wealth. But Captain Ormsby finally pro- 
nounced “ Bohun a deve'ish good fellow.” 

“ Do you know Lord Bohun ?” inquired Mr. Ferrers. 

“ Why. no "”’ confessed Captain Ormsby: * but he is 9 
develish intimate friend of a develish intimate friend of 
mine.” 

Mr. Ferrers made a sign to Miss Ponsonby ; she rose, 
and followed him into the garden. “ I cannot endure the 
jabber of these men,” said Mr. Ferrers. 

“ They a-e very good-natured,” said Miss Ponsonby. 

‘It may be so; and I have no right to criticise them. | 
dare say they think me very dull. However, it appears 
you will have Lord Bohun here in a short time, and then 
shall be forgotten.” 

“ That is nota very kind speech. You would not be 
forgotten. even if absent; and you have. I hope, no 
thought of quitting us. 

“IT have remained here too long. Besides,I have no 
wish to play a second part to Lord Bohun.” 

“Who thinks of lord Bohun? and why should you 
play a second part toany one? You are aiittle perverse. 

r. Ferrers.” 

“I have beenin this island ten weeks,” said Mr. Fer- 
rer-, thoughtfully. 

“When we began to count time, we are generally 
weary,” said Miss Ponsonby. 

“You are in error, 1 would willingly compound, that 
the rest of my existence should be as happy as the las* 
ten weeks. ‘They have been very happy.” said Mr. Fer- 
rers, Re very happy, indeed, The only happy 
time | ever knew. They have been so serene, and so 
sweet.” 

*“ Any why not remain, then ?” said Miss Ponsonby, in 
a low voice. 

* There are many reasons,” said Mr Ferrers ; and hé 
offered his arm to Miss Ponsonby, and they walked to. 

ether, far away from the casino. “ These ten weeks 

ave been so serene, and so sweet,” he continued, but in 
acalm voice, “ because you have been my companion. 
My life hus taken its colou: from your character. Now, 
listen to me, dearest Miss Ponsonby, and be not alarmed. 
I love you!” 

Her arm trembled in his. 

* Yes, | Jove you; and. believe me, I use that word with 
no common feeling. it describes the entire devotion of 
my existence to your life; aud my complete sympathy 
with every attribute of her nature. Calm as may be my 
speech, [ jove you with a burning heart.” | 

She bowed her head and covered her face with her 
right hand. 


“ Most beauteous lady.” continued Mr. Ferrers, “ par 
don me if | agitate you; for my respect is equal to my 
love. I stand betore you a stranger, utterly unknown . 
and I am so circumstanced, that it is not in my power, 
even at this momeat,to offer any explanation of my 
equivocal position. Yet, whatever 1 may be, I offer my 
existence, ind all its accidents, good or bad, in homage to 
your heart. May I indulge the delicious hope that, not if 
now accepted, they are at least considered with kindli- 
ness, and without suspicion ?” 

“Oh, yes! without suspicion,” murmured Miss Pon- 
sonby—" without suspicion. Nothing, nothing in the 
world shall ever make me believe that you ae not as good 
as you are ——gifted.” 


* Darling Henrietta!” exclaimed Mr Ferrers in a voice 
‘of melting tenderness; and he pressed her to his heart, 
and sealed his love upon her lips ‘ This is confidence; 
this, this is the woman’s love I long have sighed for. 

oubt me not, dearest ; never doubt me! Sry you are 
mine; once more pledge yourself tome. _ I leave our isle 
this night. Nay, start not, sweet one! ’Tis for our happi- 
hess; this night. I shall return to claim my bride. Now, 
listen, darling! our eugagement, our sweet and solemn 
engagement, is secret. You will never hear from me 
until we meet again; you may hear of me, and not to my 
advantage. What matter? You love me; you cannot 
doubt me. I leave with you my honour: an honour 
never sullied. Mind that—Oh no, you cannot doubt me!” 

am yours: | care not what they say; if there be no 


faith and 9 in you, | will despair of them for ever.” 
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“ Beautiful being! You make me mad with joy. Has 
fate reserved for me, indeed, this treasure! Am lat 
length loved, and loved only for myself!” 

e has gone; Mr. Ferrers has departed.— What an 
eveit! Whata marvellous event! A revolution had oc- 
curred in the life of Henrietta Ponsonby: she was no 
longer her uwn mistress; she was no longer her father’s 
child. She belonged to another; and that other a stran- 
ger,an unknown, and departed being! How strange! 
And yet how sweet! This beautiful young lady passed 
her days in pondering over her singular position. In vain 
she attempted to struggle with her destiny. In vain she 
depicted to herself the error, perhaps the madness, of her 
conduct. She was fascinated She could not reason; she 
could not communicate to her father ali that had happen- 

A thousand times her lips moved te reveal her se- 
cret; a thowsand times an irresistible power restrained 
them.—She remained silent, moody, and restless: she 
plucked flowers, and threw them tothe wind: she gazed 
upon the sea, and watched the birds in abstraction wilder 
than their wings; and yet she would not doubt her be- 
trothed. That voice, so sweet, and solemn, and so sin- 
cere, still lingered in her ear: the gaze of that pure and 
lofty brow was engraven on her memory: never could 
she forget those delicate adieus! 


This change in his daughter was not unmarked by the 
consul, who, after some reflection, could not hesitate in 
considering it as the result of the departure of Mr. Fer- 
rers. ‘he thought made him mournful. It pained his 
noble nature, that the guest whom he so respected might 
have trifled with the affections of the child whom he so 
loved. He spoke to the maiden; but the maiden said she 
was happy. And, indeed, her conduct gave evidence of 
restlessness rather than misery; for her heart seemed 
sometimes exuberantly gay : olten did she smile, and ever 
did she sing. The consul was conscious there was a 
mystery he could not fathom. Itis bitter for a father at 
ali times to feel that his child is unhappy; but doubly bit- 
ter is the pang when he feels that the cause is secret. 


Three months, three heavy months passed away, and 
the cloud still rested on this once happy home. Suddenly 
Lord Bohun arrived, the much talked of Lord Bohun, in 
his more talked-of yacht. ‘The bustle which the arrival 
of this celebrated personage occasioned in the consular 
establishment wasa diversion from the reserve, or the 
gloum, which had so long prevailed there. Lord Bohun 
was a young, agreeable, and somewhat affected individual. 
He had aGerman chasseur and a Greek page. He was 
very luxurious, and rather troublesome . but infinitely 
amusing, both to the consul and his daughter. He dined 
with them every day.and recounted his extraordinary 
adventures with considerable self complacency. In the 
course of the week he scainpered over every part of the 
island: and gavea magnificent entertainment on board 
the Kraken, to the bishop and the principal islanders, in 
honour of the consul’s daughter. Indeed it was soon 
very evident that his lordship entertained feeiings of no 
ordinary admiration for his hostess. He paid her on all 
occasions the most marked attention: and the consul, 
who did not for a moment believe that these attentions 
indicated other than the transient feelings that becaine a 
lord, and so adventurous a lord, began to fear that the in- 
experienced Henrietta might again become the victim of 
the fugitive admiration of a traveller. 


One evening atthe casino, his lordship noticed a draw- 
ing of his own yacht, and started. ‘The consul explained 
to him, that the drawing had been copied by his daughter 
from a sketch by an English traveller, who preceded him. 
His name was inquired, and given. — 

“ Ferrers !” exclaimed his lordship. “ What, has Fer- 
rers been here! 

“ You know Mr. Ferrers, then?” inquired Henrietta, 
with suppressed agitation. 

* Oh yes, I know Ferrers.” 


“ A most agrecable and gentleman-like man,” said the 
consul, anxious, he knew not why, that the conversation 
should cese. 

“Oh yes, Ferrers is a very agreeable man. He piques 
himself on being agreeable,—Mr. Ferrers.” 

“From what! have observed of Mr. Ferrers,” said 
Henrietta, in a firm,and rather decided tone, “I should 
not have given him credit for any sentiment approaching 
to conceit.” 
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“Heis fortunate in having such a defender,” said his 
ship. bowing gallantly. 
* Uur friends are scarcely worth possessing,” said Miss 
Ponsonby, unless they defend us when absent. But | 
am not aware that Mr. Ferrers needs any defence.” 
_His lordship turned on his heel and hummed an opera 
air. 
Mr. Ferrers paid us a long visit,” said the consul, 
who was now desirous that the conversation should pro- 


‘ 

“ He had evidently a great inducement,” said Lord Bo- 
hun. “I won ler he ever departed.” wee 
- He is a great favourite in this house,” siid Miss Pon- 
sonby. 
“ | perceive it,” said Lord Bohun. 
“ What Ferrers is he ?” inquired the consul. 
“Oh, he has gentle blood in hs veins,” said Lord Bo- 
hun. “In-ver heard hi- breeding impeached.” 
‘** And I should think, nothing else,” said Miss Fonson- 


“Oh. never heard any thing particular against Fer- 
rers,” said his lori hip ;.“ except that he was a roue ; and 
alittle mad ‘That i- al)” 

* Enough, | should think,” said Major Ponsonby, with 
a clouded brow. 
* Whita rove may be,I can scarcely be supposed to 
judge,” said Henrietta. “li however it bea man re- 
markable forthe delicacy of his thoughts aad conduct, 
Mr Ferrers has certainly some claim tothe tile. As for 
his madness, he was our constant «ompanion for nearly 
three months: if he be mad, it must be very Litle indeed.” 

“ He was a great favourite of Heurietta,” said her fa- 
ther, with a forced stile. 

* Fortunate inan!” said the lord. “Fortunate Ferrers!” 

Lord Bohun stepped iutu the garden with the consul: 
Miss Ponsonby was left alone. Firmas had been her 
previous de neanour, now. that she was alone, her agitat- 
ed countenance de. oted the tumult of her mind. A roue! 
Could it be so! Could it be possible! Was she, while 
she had pledged the treshnese of her virgin mind to this 
unkuown man; was she, after all, only a fresh sacrifice 
to his insatiuble vanity! Ferrers aroue! ‘That lofiy- 
minded man, who spuke so eloquently, and so wisely, was 
hea roue,an eccentric roue; one whose unprincipled 
conduct could only be excused at the expense of his in- 
teilect? She could not credit it; sh would not credit it; 
and yet his conduct had been so strange, 80 mysterious 
so unnecessarily mysterious: and then she recoilectc 
his last dark muttered words. “ You may hear of me, 
and not to my advantage what a And 
from bh m she had never h ard. He had. at east, kept this 
sad promise. Very sorrowful was the consul’s daughter. 

And th.n she bethonght herself of his pledge, and his ho- 
nour that had be -n never sullied. She buried her fice in her 
hinds—she conjure up to her recollection all that had 
happened since his arrival, perhaps his fatal arrival, in 
their island: ail he had said, and done, and seemed to 
think. She would not doubt him. It was miduess for a 
moment to doubt him. No desolation seetned so com- 
plete, no misery so full of anguish, as such suspicion: she 
could not doubt him: all her hoppiness was hope. A 
gentie touch roused her. It was her gazelie; the gazelle 
that he had so loved. She caressed it, she caressed it for 
his sake; she arose and joined her father and Bohun 
in the garden, if not ligh'-hear'ed, at lease serene. | 

There must have been something peculiarly captivating 
in the air of our Island; for Lord Bohun, who, according 

to his own account, had never remained in any place a 
week in the whole course of his life, exhibited no inclina- 
tion to quit the city where Major Ponsonby presided over 
the interests of our commerce. He had remained there 
nearly a month, made himself very agreeable, and, on the 
whole, wasa w-lcome guest, Certainly with the consul, if 
not with the consul’s daughter. As for the name of Mr. 
Ferrers, it ogcasionally occurred in conversation. Henri. 
etta piqaed herself’ upon the unsuspected inquiries which 
she carried on respecting her absent friend. She, how- 
ever, dil not succeed in e!jciting much information. Lord 
Bohun was so vague, that it was impossible to annex a pre- 
cise idea to any thing he ever uttered hether Ferrers 
were nich or poor, really of good family, or, as she some. 
times thought, or disgraceful lineage; when and where 
Lord Bohun and himself had been fellow-travellers—all 
was alike obscure und shadowy. Not that her noble 
guest was inattentive to her inquiries: on the contrary, 
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he almost annoyed her by his constant devotion ; she was 
almost. indeed, inclined to resent his singularly marked 
expressions of admiration as «n insult ; when, to her utter 
a-t nishment. one morning her lather astounded her by an 
annou.cement that Lord Bohun had done her the honor 
of offeriug her his hand and heart. ‘lhe beautitul Hepri- 
etta was In great perplexity. It was due to Lord Bohun 
to reject his fl.ttering proposal without reservation: it was 
ifficult, aimost iinpossible, to convince her father o! her 
expe.tiency of such a proceeding. ‘There was i the pro- 
posal of lord Bohun every circumstince which could 
gratify Maj-r Ponsonby. In the wildest dreums of his 
paternal ambition, his hopes had never soared higher than 
the possession of such a son-in-law; high birth, high rank, 
sileudid fortune, and accomplished youth, were combin- 
ed in the individual whom some favouring destiny, it 
would seem. had wafted to this distant and obscure isle to 
oller his vows to its accomplished mistress ‘I‘hat his 
daughter might hesitate, on so brief an acquaintance, to 
hereternal otin life with a comparative stranger, 
was what he had, in some degree, anticipated; but that 
she should unhesitatingly and unreservedly deci ne the 
proposal, was conduct for which he was totaily unprepar- 
ed. tle was disappointed and mortified—ior the first 
time in his life he was angry with his child. | is strange 
that Lord Buhun. who had required a depu y to make a 
proposition which, of all oth rs, the most b. comes and 
most requires a principal, should, when his fate was de- 
cided, have requested a personal interview with Miss 
Ponsonby. It wasa lavour which she could not refuse, 
for her father required hcrto grantit. She accordingly 
prep red herself tora repetition of the proposal from lps, 
douuLtiess, unaccustomed io sue in vain. lt was otherwne: 
never had Lord Bohun conducted himself in a more kind 
and unaffected manner than during this interview: it pain- 
ed ‘iiss Ponsonby to think she hed pained one who was 
in reality so amiable: she was giad, however. tu ubserve 
that he did not appear very much moved or annoyed. 
lord Bohun expressed his gratiiude for the «agreeable 
hours he had spent in her society ; and then must deli- 
cately ventured to inguire whether time might, perhaps, 
iufluence Miss Ponsonby’s de:erminat on? And when be 
had received her must c: urteous, though hope sess an- 
swer, he oniy expressed his wisties for her future happi- 
ness, wh ch he could not doubt. 

* [ feel.” said Lord Bonun, as he was about to depart: 
“1 ecl,” he said, in a very hesitating voice, * 1 am taking 
a great, and unwarrantable liberty ; but believe me, dear 
Miss Ponsonby, the inquiry, if [could venture to makeit, 
is inspired by the sincerest desire for your welfare.” 

“Speak with treedum, Lord Bohun; you will ever, | 
am su:e, speak with kindness.” 

* | wou d not wil ingly despuir then, unless I believed 
thac heart were engaged to another.” 

Miss Ponscuby bent down and plucked a flower, and 
her brow covered with blushes, with an agitated hand 
tore the flower to p eces 

* |. this a fair inquiry ?” she murmured 

* it is for your sake | inquire,” said Lord Bohun. 

Now an irresistible conviction came over her mind that 
Lord Bohun was thinking of Ferrers, and a desie on her 
part as strong to learn at length something of her wiyste- 
rious lover. 

** What, indeed, if | be not mistress of my heart?” She 
spoke without raising her head. 

* in that case | will believe that it belongs to one worthy 
of such « treasure ” 

* You speak of Edwin Ferrers?” said Miss Ponsonby. 

‘The same ™ 

* You know him?” she inquired, in a choking voice. 

know and honour him. have Jong believed that 
the world did not boast a man more vilted; now | know 
that it does not poss: ss a man more blessed ” 

* Shall you see him ?” she inquired, in a quick tone. 

* Probably you will see him first : | am -ufficiently ac 
quainted with his movements to know that he will soon 
be here This Greek boy whom you have sometimes 
noticed is hs page: | wish him to join his master again; 
and methinks the readiest way will be to leave him 
this isle. Here, Spiridion, bow to your new mistress, 

nd be :‘utiful for her sake. as well as that ui’ your lord’s 
— Adieu! dearest Miss Ponsonby !” 

This strange conversation with Lord Bohun at parting. 
was not without a certain wild, but not unp.easing I 
fluene over the mind of Henrietta Ponsouby. oF 
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itat first had agitated her, its result. as she often mused 
over it, was far from being without solace It was con- 
soling, indeed. to know that one person, at least, honour- 
ed that beinz in whom she had so implicitly relied. Lo d 
Bohun. also. hod before spoken of Ferrers in a very dif- 
ferent tone: but she felt confidence in the unusual 
seriousness of his lastcommunication ; and with satisfac 
tion contrasted it with the heedlessness, or the levity, of 
his former intimations. Here, too, was the page of Fer 
rers at her side—the beautiful and bright-eyed Spindion. 
How strange it was! how very strange! Her simple life 
had suddenly become like some shitting fairy tale: but 
love, indeed, is a fairy, and full of marv Js and magic—it 
changes all things: and the quietest domestic hearth 
when shadowed by its wing, becomes as rile with wou- 
ders and adventure as if were the pas~ionate theatre of 
some vid romance Yes! the bright-eycd Greek page of 
her mysterious and absent lover was at her sde—bur 
then! e only spoke Greek. In vain she tried to make 
him comprehend héw much she desired to have tidings of 
his mister. ‘The graceful mute could on’y indulge in 
airy pantomime, point to the skies and ocean, or press his 
hand to his heart in token of fidelity. Henrietta amused 
heraclf inteaching Spiridion Nalian. and repaid herself 
for all her trouble in occasionally obtaining some slizht 
information of her friend. In time she learned that Fer 
rers wasin Italy, and had seen Lord Bobun before the 
departureof that nobleman. In answer to her anxious 
and often-repeated inquiries whether he would soon re- 
turn. Spiridien was constant to his consoling affirmative 
Never was sucha seculous mistr: ss of langu+ges as Henri- 
etta Ponsonby. She learned. also. that an Albanion sc.irf. 
which the psge wore round his waist, had been given him 
by his master when Spiridion quitted him: and Henrictta 
instantly exchanged the scarf for a Barbary shaw! of un- 
common splendour. 

Now it happened one afternoon towards sunset, as the 
Greek page rambling, as was his custom. over the neigh 
bouring heights. beheld below the spreading fort, the 
neighbouring straits, and the distant sea, that a vessel ap- 

red in right, and soon entered the harbour lt wasan 

‘nglish vessel—it was the yacht of Lord Bohun. ‘The 
page started and watched the vessel with a fixed and 
earnest gaze: soon he observed the British consul in his 
boat row to the side of the vessel]. and almost immediate- 
ly return. Atthat moment the yacht hoisted a signal— 
upon a white ground a crimson heart—whereupon Spiri- 
dion, drawing from his breast a letter, kissed it twice, and 
bounded away 

He bounded away toward the city, and scarcely slack- 
ened his pace until he arrived at the consul’s mansion— 
he rushed in, dashed up he staircase. and entered the 
saloons. At the window of one, gazing on the sunset. 
was Henrietta Ponsunby—her guze was serious. but her 
beautifui countenance was rather tinged by melancholy 
than touched by gloom—pensive, not sorrowful. By her 
side lay her guitar, sull echoing. as it were, with her touch, 
and near it the Albanian scarf.on which ~he hid embro:- 
dered the na ve of her beloved. Of him, then. were the 
gentle mu iigs? Whocandoubt? Her gentle musings 
were of him whom she had loved with such un+-xamp!led 
trust Fond, beautiful, confiding maiden! It was the 
strength of thy mind as much asthe simplicity of thy 
heart that rendered thee so faithful and so firm! ‘ho 
would not envy thy unknown adorer? Can he be false ? 
Suspicion is for weak minds and cold-blooded spirits. 
Thou never didst doubt ; and thou was just, for, behold, 

true! 

A flut ering sound roused her—she turned her head, and 
expecied to see her gazelle: it was Spiridion , his face 
was wreathed with smiles as he held towards her a letter. 
She seized i:—she recognised in an instant ‘he hand-writ 
ing she had so often studied—it was his! Yes! it was 
his. it was the handwriting of her beloved. Her face 
was pale, her hand trembled; a cloud moved before her 
vision; .ét at length she read these words: - 

“If. as ope, and as I believe, you are faithful to those 
vows, which, since my departure, hive been my only con- 
solation, you will meet me to-morrow, two hours before 
noon,in our garden. Lcome to claim my bride; until 
my lips hive expressed to you how much I adore you, ‘et 
hothi_g be known to our father.” 

, My dearest Henrietta,” said the consul, as he entered. 
who.think you, ha returned! Lord Bohun.” 


“ Indeed!” said Henrietta. “ Have you seen him?” 


idl 


“No, I paid my respects to him immedately, but he 
wasunwell. he breakfasts with us to-morr: w at ten.” 

The morrow came. but ten vo’olock brought no Lord 
Bohun ; and even eleven sounded : the consul sought his 
daughter, to con-ult her—he was surprised to learn that 
Miss Ponsonby had not returned from her early ramble. 


Atthis moment a messenger arrived tromthe yacht to 


say, that, from some error, Lord Kohun had rep»ired to 
the casino, where he awaited the consul. The major 
mounted his barb and soon dthe paviion. As 
entered the garden. he beheld, in the distance, his daugh- 
ter and— Mr. Ferrers. He was, indeed, surprised. It ap- 
peared that | enrietta was about to run forward to him; 
but her companion checked her, and she disappeared 
‘own a ncighbouring walk. ‘Mr. Ferrers advanced, and 
ed her father. 

* You are surprised to see me. my dear sir?” 

Lam surprised, but most happy. You come, of course, 
with Lord bohun ?” 

Mr. terrers bowed. 

“Lam very desirous of having some conversation with 
you, my deir Major Ponsonby,” continued Mr Ferrers. 

* [ am ever at your service, my dear sir: but at the pre- 
sent moment | must go and greet his lordship ” 

* Oh, never mind Bohun,” said Mr Ferrers. carelessly. 
* L have noceremony with him—he can wait.” 

The major was a little perplexed 

“ You must know, my dearest sir,” continued Mr. Fer- 
rers. * that | was to speak to you on a subject in which 
iy happiness ix entirely concerned.” 
 vrecead sir,” said the consul, looking still more puz- 
zicd. 

“ Youcan scarcely be astonished, my dearest sir, that I 
should adim're \ our daughter ” 

lhe consul bow d. 

* Indeed,” said Mr. Ferrers, “ it seems to me impossi- 
ble to kino her and not admire: 1 should say. adore her.” 

“ You flatier a father’s feelings.” said the consul 

* | express my own,” replied Mr. Ferrers ** 1] love her 
—I! have long loved her, devotedly.” 

“ Hem !” said Major Pon Par. 

“ | feel,” continued Mr. F., ‘that there is a great deal to 
apologize for in my conduct, both towards you and herself: 
| fee, that my conduct may,in some degree be consider- 
ed even unpardo:able: L will not say that the end justi- 
fies the means, M jor | onsonby but my end was. iy rl 
a greit, and, | am sure, a Virtuous one.’ 

‘1 do not clearly comprehend you, Mr. Ferrers.” 

* It is some consolation to me,” continued that gentle- 
man, “thatthe daughter has pardoned me: now let me 
indulge the delightiul hope that I may be as successful 
w: h the father” 

* { will, at least, listen with patience to you. Mr. Fer- 
rers; but | must own your meaning is not very evident 
to me: let me, at .east, go and shake hands with Lord 
Bohun.” 

** I will answer for Lord Bohun excusing your momen- 
tary neglect. Pray, my dear sir, listen to me.” 

* | wish to make you acquainted, Major Ponsenby, with 
the feelings which influenced me when I first landed on 
this island. This knowledge is necessary for my justifi- 
tion. 

* But what is there to justify?” inquired the Major. 

“Conceive a man born to great fortune,” continued 
Mr. F.. without noticing the interruption, “ and to some 
accident of life, which many esteem above furiune; a sta- 
tion as eminent as his wealth—conceive this man master 
of his destiny fiom his boyhood, and early experienced 
in that great worid with which you are not unacquainted 
—conceive him witha heart, gifted, perhaps, with too 
dangerousa_ sensibility; the dupe and the victim of all 
whom he encounters—conceive him, in disgust, flying 
f'om the world tha had deceived him and divesting him- 
self of those accidents of existence which. however 
envied by others, appeared to his morbid imagination the 
ess. ntial causes of his misery—conceive this man, un- 
known and obscure, sighing to be valued for those quali- 
ties of which fortune could not deprive him, and to be 
loved only for his own sake—a miserable man sir !"” 

‘It would seem so,” said the consul. 

* Now, then, for a moment imagine this man apparently 
in possession of all for which he had so Jong panted ; he 
is loved. he is loved for himself, and loved by a being sur- 
passing the brighest dream of his purest youth ; yet the 
remembrance of the past poisons, even now, his joy. He 
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is haunted by the suspicion that the affection, even of this 
being is less the result of his own qualities, than of her 
inexperience of life—he has every thing at stake—he 
dares to submit her devotion to the sharpest trial—he 
quits her with the distinct understanding that she shall 
not even hear from him until he thinks fit to return : and 
entangles her pure mind, for the first time,in a secret 
from the parent whom she adores. He is careful.in the 
mean while, that his name shall be traduced in her pre- 
sence—that the proudest fortune, the loftiest rank, shall 
be offered fur her acceptance, if she only will renvuunce 
him, and the dim hope of his return. A terrible trial, 
Major Ponsonby !” 

** Indeed, most terrible.” 

“ But she is true—truer than even truth—andI have 
come back to claim my unrivalled bride. Can you pardon 
me? Can you sympathize with me?” 


i I speak then ” murmured the astonished con- 
“To your sun, with your permission—to Lord Bohur!” 


FOREIGN FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


A CHAPTER FOR THE LADIES. 


Baden has lately been resorted to by foreign for- 
tune-hunters, in pursuit of English heiresses. ‘To 
some of these adventurers a few hundred pounds are 
an object, and the wife that must be taken along with 
the money no very great hiuderance. If the lady 
cannot find herself in her new situation, she can re- 
turn, bruken-hearted and pennyless, to her fnends; 
she can take to gallantry, or obtain a German divorce: 
these things are easily managed on the Continent. It 
may be as well, while 1 am at a fortune-hunting sta- 
tion, to give my fair country women a little intorma- 
tion on the pursuit generally. 

And, first, you must know, as you are yourselves 
decided title-hunters, that an edict was promulgated 
in 1828, forbidding any Russian or Polish subject 
trom taking the title of count or prince unless there 
was attached to the former rank a sum equal to £35, 
and to the latter about £50 per annum. You See, 
therelore that title implies no very great station in 
those céuntries. You must further know that all 
Russians who are termed knesen at home, translate 
that appellation into prince the moment they cross 
the frontier, though it is not even a title,and corres- 
nds to our term esquire more than any thing else. 
e French, German, and Jialian nobility you have 
learned to know to your cost. In those countries a 
nobleman’s sons, let him have as many as he will, 
are all noble; their descendants again are noble ad 
infinitum,—so that the countries are overrun with a 
pauper population of coun's and barons. A foreign 
title gives you, therefore, no rank in a foreign coun- 
try, and it 1s altogether a very different thing from an 
English one. An English lady, not of noble birth, had, 
while at Dresden, been in the habit of going to court, 
where, as she well deserved, she was always well re- 
ceived. She married a Saxon nobleman, and was 
then refused admittance, having, by her marriage, be- 
come a Saxon lady, but not being of noble birth.— 
Remuonstrance at Dresden proved fruitless; she, there- 
fore, applied to Mr. Sa tb then Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, who declined, however, to interfere at 
the court ot Saxony in favour of a Saxon baroness, 
but undertook to write a sort of half-official letter in 
her favour. The object of the epistle was to express 
a hope that Miss M. had not so far degraded hersel! 
by her marriage, with a Saxon nobleman as (o deserve 
exclusion from the court to which she had before been 
admitted. 

You must further know, that there are persons in 
Paris, who are always ready to fit out good-looking 

oung foreigners for a furtune-hunting tour to Eng- 

and. They are, in proportion to their looks, tournure 
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and assurance, iurnished with money, titles, decora. 
tions, and introductions, even to good families. ‘T'he 
thing is looked upon by the French themselves as go 
fair a pursuit, so complete a despoiling of the enemy, 
that no French lady or gentleman will hesitate about 
soliciting letters trom their English triends pour un 
jeune seigneur about to visit England. I have known 
such letters obtained through the medium of milliners 
aud chamber maids. Having once got footing ina 
good house, the gentleman makes the most of it; and 
asks for further introductions, even to the best fami. 
lies, without the least scruple. The adventures of a 
Greek count at Brighton are well known. He was 
anxious to get into the house of a nobleman of some 
station in the fashionable world, but had been unable 
to manage the affair. Hearing, at last, that a family 
of his acquaintance were going to a ball given by his 
lordship, he called upon them, and requesied permis. 
sion to accompany them, wsinuating that he had an 
invitation to the party ; but, being a stranger, wished 
to go along with some one who could introduce him 
on his first appearance atthe mansion. ‘I'he trick 
nearly succeeded; the noble hostess was just going to 
introduce Monsieur le Comte to a partner for the next 
quadrille, but, not having beard his name very dis 
ange applied for information to the introducer, ask- 
ing the “ttle of his toreign friend.” ‘This led to an 
explanation, which ended in the count being walked 
out of the room, instead of being walked up to a 
partner. The “untoward” event by no means cooled 
the Greek’s courage ; he stood the laughs and sneers 
ot the p'ace for a week, at the end of which the ad- 
venture was forgotten, and he very composedly re. 
sumed his former station in society. ‘This gallant 
Mereot was not ultimately so fortunate as from his 
modest essurances might have been expected. He got 
two wives indeed, but they proved to be without for- 
tune; and, the double arrangement having been dis- 
covered, he was obliged to leave the country, as he 
entered it, before he could secure a third. 


It isno nnusual thing fora married foreigner to: 
take an additidnal wife in England, provided he can 
get a little money with her. ‘The chances are that a 
moderate sum keeps the foreign lady quiet, if even she 
h ars of the affair. If she is troublesome, it is only 
going back to the Continent with the English money 
and without the English wife. I have myself known 
three cases of this kind; and, strange to say, the he- 
roes, as if intended to serve as samples of their re- 
spective nations, were all three from different coun- 
tries. The one was an an Lialian, the other a French- 
man, and the third a German. ‘The Italian managed 
best ; he cuntrived to hush up the business, and to re- 
concile the parties. ‘The Ltalian wife, who is by far 
the prettiest of the two, lives at the expense ot the 
English one, and sometitnes pays her a sentimental vi- 
sit, and is very kind to the Anglo-Italian children. — 
The German took advantage of his English lady's 
indignation on hearing of the previous marriage, and 
obtained, in some of the little principalities of Germa- 
ny, a lavourable divorce, which left him in possession 
of the best part of the English fortune. ‘The French- 
man mismanaged the affair; and was obliged to run 
for it; and I do not know how matters have been set- 
tled; familes like to keep these things quiet, or we 
should hear of many more,—for they are now of al- 
most daily occurrence. It is indeed generally assert- 
ed that Prince Puckler Muskau himself only came to 
this country in order to marry a rich widow, now 
higher than a countess, but then only a d:scountess.— 
That he had a wife living, seemed no great objection 
in his eyes; the illnatured world abroad say, that it 
was the omy objection in the lady’s eyes... 


I could fill volumes with accounts of Eng!ish mis- 
doings and undoings at Florence; but have at present 
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THE DRUNKARD AND HIS BOTTLE—MRS. HEMANS. 


only time to give a couple of characteristic sketches 
of Anglo-Italian conduct and manners, 

A lady of some property so tar advanced in years 
as to be safe aga nst the attacks of ordina'y scandal 
and gallantry, was induced by her friend to settle at 
Florence, where she had relations living, in order to 

et over some family differences that for a time ren- 
dered her stay in Exuglane unpleasant. On her arrival 
in the Etruian capital a young Italian nobleman was 
introduced to hr, who offered his assistance in setring 
up her establishment. The offer being accepted, the 
Marquis was all attention, and certauly proved 
self very useful; but it so happe«d th t he aiways, by 
some chance or other, called exactly at dinner time. - 
At first our good countrywoman invited him to stay ; 
but, getting tired of his regular attendance, she left « 
inviting him, and he then invited hunself; and when, 
at last, desired to make himself scarce, he flatly re- 
fused, declaring that dinners, and ali such trifles, were 
perquisites of the amico,—a character in which he 
considered himself regularly established, net merely 
by public voice, but, he huped, also by the lady’s good 
will and affection. The idea that such a thing should 
ever have been thought possible, frightened the good 
old lady into a fit of sickness, from which she only re- 
covered in order to take flight, fearing to tell, even 
her friends, of the cause of her departure. On settling 
her accounts, it appeared that Monsieur the Marquis 
had not only dined in the servants’-hall every day 
when she herself happened to be out, but that he had 
breakfasted there regularly—the servants having all 
been of his own proving. He also received a cer- 
tain cominission from all the tradespeople. Well this 
man is now one of the ~— dandies in Florence ; 
and was courted, even in the first circles in London, 
when he came over, as the world said, in search of an 
English heiress. 

Another English lady of a certain age, possessing 
a fortune of two or three hundred a-year, came out 
to visit relations in Florence. Pour passer le temps, 
she joined the younger branches of the family in tak. 
ing Italian lessons from a gallant who taught b sth 
love and language; indeed he taught the former 
branch of neefat knowledge so well, that he persuaded 
the lady in question to elope with him from the house 
of her relatives. Italians are gay deceivers; but they 

eive for money, and not fos love; he theretore 
married the lady in order to get possession of her for- 
tune, and then left her immediately. She hardly ever 
saw him alterwards, nor would he contribute one far. 
thing to her support; on the contrary, she was gross. 
ly insulted by his family for sapere vag | from them, 
as they said, her large fortune, in order that she might 
bestow it on her English relations. Charity enab'ed 
er to return to England, where she now gains her 
bread by teaching the language the learning of which 
caused her ruin, 


THE DRUNKARD AND HIS BOTTLE. 
- ‘Toucn thee! No. Viper of vengeance! 

1’li break thy head against the wall. 
Did you not promise ?—ay— 
To make me strong as Sampson— 
And rich—rich as Crasus— 
(T’il wring thy vil'ainous neck,) 
And wise—wise as Solomon, 
And happier than the happiest! 
But instead of this—villain ! 
You've stripped me of my locks— 
Left my pocket empty as a cuckoo’s nest 
In March—fooled me out of all my senses— 
Made me ragged—made me wretched, 
And then laid me ina ditch! 
‘Touch thee! sure as there’s vengeance 
In this fist, I'l) sear the moon 
With thy broken skull! 
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MRS. HEMANS,. 


BY W. G. CLARK, 
We weep not, when the yellow sheaves are gathered, 
While Autumn’s peace and plenteousness ab und; 
W hen, from the tinted boughs, like rainbows wither- 


ed, 
The golden fruits drop richly to the ground; 
When solemn Nature reund her sadness throws 
A mellow glory and a warm repose, 


We weep not then, amid the fruitage falling, 
Whose affluent incense rises in the sky ; 
Though then we hear soft spirit-voices calling, 
bee tell how loved and cherished things must 
ie 
For to the fairest blooms a change must come, 
That the ripe treasures may be garnered home. 


"Twas thus with thee, Beloved ! their holy mission 
‘Thy heart and soaring lays at lest fulfilled ; 

Then rolled the cloud beyond thy spirit’s vision, 
Till all the music of thy lyre was stilled ; 

And like a melting wave, or wauning sun, 


Passed from this vale of ill, the Gilted One! 


Tis well, divinest Soul, with thee! for Heaven 
Had filled thine inmost thoughts with sacred 
dreams; 
And to thy reverie and song was given 
A world of radiant and immortal gleams; 
Yea, gorgeous pictures of a better land 
Did ever to thy view their scene expand. 


Now, all their fadeless pomp and glow perceiving, 
Thou breathest freely, in celestial air ; 

The tender heart hath ceased its weary grieving, 
And the pure mind is bathed in rapture there ; 

While, mid fair ways no earthly foot hath trod, 

In white thou walkest, present with thy God! 


Thou hearest melody, whose flowing numbers 
Once came but faintly to thy mortal ear, 
When ills of time were lost in evening slumbers, 
And magic Fancy brought her Eden near; 
Thou hast thy yearning hopes’ fruition now,— 
The wreath of Paradise surrounds thy brow ! 


Thou hearest harps delicious, sweetly ringing, 
And sister Spirits fan thee with their wings: 

With them thou minglest, and with them art singing, 
Where, named of Life, the crystal river springs : 


And purple hills from vernal vales arise. 


Thou art in glory, oh rejoicing Spirit! 
Thou look’st on flowers that no pale frosts may 


stain: 
And from a changeless Friend, thou dost inherit 
A lyre triumphant, breathing not of pain: 
Thou hast thy Home at last, from sorrow free, 
And all is blessedress and peace with thee! 


Sir William Scott, third Laird of Harden, being 
made prisoner by Sir Gideon Murray of Ehbank, in a 
bloody border feud, was condemned to lose his head 
orto miarry Agnes, a daughter of his captor, known 
hy the descriptive appellation of “ Muckle-mouthed 
Meg.” ‘To the latter alternative he consented, but 
not before he ascended the Scaffold. He lived with 
the lady, however, long and happily, and had by her 
eght children; from the eldest son springs the pre- 


sent Laird of Harden, (who is now claiming betore 
he House of Lords the titleof Polworth,) and from 


the third lineally descended the late Sir Walter Scot. 


Where, like some changing prism, expand the skies, | 
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Will fade pity’s 
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smile that smile I know full well, 
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Was never made to weep; 
Let tenderness tts balm impart, 


And soothe thy cares asleep. 
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Wet stgh, and smile, and let thine eyes 
Beam love's pure rays divine, 
The bliss to call thee mine. 


But give me all I ask, I prize, 
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Marriage.—A man should marry by all means, yet 
I am convinced that the greaier pa:t of marriages are 
unhappy ; and this is not wn ovimion which I give as 
coming from myselt, it is that of a very excellent, 
agrecable, and sensible lady, who married the man ol 
her choice, and not ev.countered, ostensibly, any very 
mi fortuie, joss of health, riches, children, 

. She tuld me this unreservedly, and I had never 
any reason tu deubt her sincerity. For all his, 1 am 
convinced a man cannot be truly happy without a 
wife. lis a strange state of things we live in; a 
tendency so na ural as that »f the um n of the sexes 
ought to lead only to the mo-t harmonious results; yet 
the reverse is the fact; there is certainly something 
wrong in the constitution of society ; Ee tines are 
out of joint. It is stranze, too, what li tle real liber y 
of choice is exercised by those even who marry ac- 
cording to what is cunsidered their own inclinations 
Doctor Johnson once proposed to have al matches 
made by the Lord Chancellor, «tirming that the 
amount of happiness would be as great as is produced 
by the actual system. I believe him. The deceptions 
which the two sexes practice on each viher brings 
into the ‘l'emple ot Hymen as many ill assorted cou- 
les as could be joined by the arbitrary pairings of a 
gal matchmaker. Many a man thiuiks he marries 
trom choice, who only marries by accident. In this 
respect men have less the advantage 0! women than 
8 gei.erally supposed.— Lord Byron's Cunversations. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


The education of young ladies has undergone an in- 
finite number of changes. For a long period, nothing 
was thought of but teaching them daucing, music and 
painting, without paying the smallest attention to the 
cultivation of their minds. ‘After spe:r.ding twelve 
years in teaching to diess elegantly, to dunce grave. 
fully, to sing and to play on musical instruments in 
the must dashing mauner, they were married from 
motives of ambition, or suitab eness of rank and for 
tune, and were then pushed forward into the world 
with this grave advice :—“ (Go, be modest and unaf- 
fected ; let your inclinations be always sound and mod- 
erate; never fascinate any one—i! would be a crime; 
and above ali things, be always insensible to the praise 
you may receive for your personal beauty and accom. 
plishments.” One may easily conceive the effect of 
such advice on a young lady of sixteen, who during 
the intervals of her occupatiwns, has never been able 
to think of anything but the happiness and the glory 
of obtaining the distinguished success at a ball ora 


~ 
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The Flying Parson.—\n the first village we occu- 
pied, (Mortiago,) the only character worthy of note 
was a most active halt-starved curate, whose duty it 
wagto marry and to bury every body within a wde 
range, besides performing the usual services in sundiy 
chapels in that and the adjoining villages. tle was so 
constant at a gallop on horseback in pursuit of his 
avocatious that we dubbed him the Padré volante.— 
(the flying parson.) Wedd there, asin all Spanish 
villages the moment we took p:ssession, levelled the 
ground at the end of the church, and, with wooden 
bats cut out in the shape of rackets, got up s-meti ing 
like an apology for that active and delightful ga:ne-— 
Our g:eatest enjoyment there was to catch the Pade 
in one of his leisure mements and to get’ hint te join 
in the amusement, of which he was rema kably fon , 
and he was no sooner enlisted than it became the ma- 
licious aim of every one to send the bail »gainst his 
lank ribs. Whenever he saw that it was done infen- 
tionally, however, he made no hesitation in shying his 
bat at the offender; but he was a good-natured suul, 


-however, the other went on deliberately loading as if 
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as were also his tormentors, so that every thing pass. 
ed off as was intended. ‘Ihe Padié, in addition to 
lus other accomplishments, was a sportsman, and, as 
he was possessed «f a pointer dog, (a companion 
which, as we had more mouths than food, we were 
obliged to deny ourselves,) his company in she field 
on that account wa- in great request; whatever his 
leats might have been there, however, he generally 
came off but second best. 1 remember that two of 
our gentlemen accompanied him the first day, and, 
when they sprung the covey, the Padré’s bird, out of 
the three shots, was the only one that came to the 
ground, but, notwithstanding, one of the othcers im. 
media'e y ran up and very coully p'aced it in his own 
bag. The Padré 1:an up too, and stood gaping open. 
mou'hed thinking he had pocketed the bid in joke; 


all had been right. Meanwhile, the other officer com. 
ing up,said, “ Why, S., that was not your bird, it is 
the Padré’s!” “ My dear sir,” he replied, “I know 
it is not my bird, bui du you suppuse that 1 would al. 
low a fellow like that to think that he had killed a bird? 
Vy good sir, | would not allow him to suppose for 
one moment that he had fired at it!” —Kincaid’s Ran. 
From the Sa'urday Evening Post. 
MY LADY LOVE. 
Come lady, love, the fluwing tide 
Returns to bear our birk away, 
Come, let us o’er its bosom glide, 
And through yon fertile woodland stray. 


The stars beam from their vaulted dome, 
And glitter in the glassy wave, 

The wandering night-bid leaves her home, 

And seeks re pebbled shore to lave. 


The mountain-breeze from off the height 
Surcharged with fragrance rich and free, 

Watts through the silent night 
And spreads an incense o’er the sea! 


The moonlit-spire gleams in the air 
The green-topped pine ascends in pride, 
The arching cypre-s clusters there, 
And,sweetly flows the evening tide. 


Come dearest to the pearly strand 
Our bark’s impatient to be gone, 

Come, let us to yon fairy land, 
And sport upon its dewy lawn. 


We'll wander through its spicy grove, 

Whe e grapes in clusters strew the ground, 
Where, though the parting trees above 

The hallowed moonbeams play around. 


Yes! where the wild-flowers thickly spread 
Thei: blushing peta s to the gaze, 

‘There we will haste with lightsome tread, 
And follow through each winding maze. 


Will watch the glorious orb of night, 
That upward mourts the spacious sky, 

The twinkling stars that shed their light, 
Aud shine refulgent from on high. 


And when we see thein each depart 
Amid the hills that crown the west, 

I'll clasp thee, dearest. to my heart, 
And one fond kiss shall seal our rest. 


Come lady, love, the swelling gale 
Fioats onward with that rising star, 
Come let us up yor distant vale, 


And o’er the bright blue lake afar. E. B. G. 
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LIFE IN ARKANSAS. 


From the American Monthly for January. 


LIFE IN ARKANSAS. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


* * * J left Crawford county in July, 1833, and 
travelled down the river some forty miles, to the coun- 
ty of Pope, where I intended to take up (as they say 
here) a school. After travelling over a fine, rolling, 
upland country, I descended into the bottom ot a 
creek called Little Piney, nine miles from the river— 
and came at once upon a small log house. I stopped 
to take a survey before entering; tor I had been di 
rected to the settler who lived there. It was like 
most othef settlements in this country. 
about forty acres was under cultivation,—filled with 
huge blackened trunks, gigantic skele'ons of trees, 
throwing their bare, withered, sapless branches forth 
as though a whirlwind had been among them with its 
crashing destruction. About the house were a num- 
ber of peach trees, scattered about with very little re- 
gard to regularity. The house itself was roughly 
built of logs, and in front was a shelter made of poles, 
covered with gréen branches. ‘The owner of the 
clearing was sitting in front, dressed throughout in 
leather, and playing lustily on the fiddle. Hearing 
that sound, I judged there would be no churlishness 
in hs disposition, and 1 marched boldly up. He 
gree'ed me heartily, and without any attempt at polite- 
ness, and in two minutes we were on the best terms 
inthe ‘vorld. He, too, had been at Santa Fe, and, as 
old travellers over the prairie, we had a claim upon 
one another’s kindness. ‘The heart naturally warms 
to one who has been through the same scenes of dan- 
ger, difficulty, and privation, as yourselt. 


A field of 
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“T'll tell you. You must make out your proposals 
to take up school; tell them how much you ask a 
month, and what youccan teach; and write it out as 
fine as you can, (I reckon you’re a pretty good scribe) 
and in the morning there’s to be a shooting match 
here for beef; nearly all the settlement,” (laying the 
accent on the last syllable) “ will be here, and you’ll 
get signers enough.” 

I tollowed his advice. The neighbours gathered in 
the next morning; 1 was duly introduced to them, 
and soon had twenty scholars subscribed. Reader, 
didst ever see a shooting-match in the West? I dare 
swear you never have, and there‘ore there may be no 
tediousness ina description of one. I hate your set 
descriptions ; laid out, formally, in squares and paral. 
lelograms, like an old fashioned garden, wherein art 
hath not so far advanced as to seem like nature. 
You can just imagine the scene to yourself. Con- 
ceive yourself in a torest, where the huge trees have 
been for ages untouched by the axe. Imagine some 
twenty men—tall, stalwart, browned hunters—equip. 
ped in leather, with their broad knives by their sides, 
rifles in hand, and every man with his smoke-blacked 
board in his hand. ‘lhe rivals in the first contest 
were eight sturdy fellows, middle-aged and young 
men. ‘The ox for which they were to shoot was on 
‘the ground, and it was to be the best six shots out of 
‘eleven. The four quarters, and the hide and tallow, 
were the five prizes; they were to shoot off-hand at 
forty yards, or with a rest at sixty, which is consider- 
‘ed the same thing. ‘Two judges were chosen, and 
then a blackened board, with a bit of paper on it about 
_an inch and a half square, was put up against a tree. 
'“ Clare the track!” cried the first marksman, who lay 


With deference to those respectable gentlemen of | on the ground at his distance of sixty yards, with his 


former ages, called troubadours, romancers, et cetera, 
I incline to believe that the best and most ga!lant 
knights of olden time were much such men as the old 
and stalwart backwoodsmen. ‘The same bold, brave, 
and careless demeanour—the same contempt of dan- 
ger and recklessness of the finer courtesies and sym- 
pathies of life—the same fighting, revelling, carousing, 
and heedless disposition—the same blunt and unpol- 
ished manners exist in the latter which are recorded 
to have belonged to the furmer. My present host 
was one of the purest specimens of the bone and 
sinew of the West. ‘Tall and athletic, he would hard. 
ly have feared a death-grapple with a bear. His 
frame was close knit, muscular, and well. propertioned. 
He combined the activity of the panther, the streng h 
of the lion, with much ot the silent, quick, and stealthy 
movements of the Indian. He had been a journeyer 
over deserts and mountains, and a soldier at the batile 
of New Orleans. Of course he was an excellent: 
Jackson man. 

My object being, as I said before, to get a school, I 
opened the subject to my host, and inquired what 
mig it be the prospect? “ Why,” said he, “if you 
wonld set in, right straight, 1 reckon thar’ might be a 
right smart chance of scholars got, as we have had no 
teacher here for the best end of two years. ‘lhar’s 
about fif'een families on the creek, and the whole tote 
of em well fixed for children. ‘They want a school- 
master pretty much, too. We got a tcacher about 
sx months ago—a Scotchman, or an Irishman, J 
think, He took up for six mouths, and carried his 
propos ‘ls round, and he got twenty scholars directly. 
tweren’t long, though, before he cut up some ferli. 
cues, and got into a priminary ; and so one morning 
he was found among the missing.” 

“What was the trouble ?” 

“Oh! he took too much of the essence of corn, 
and got into a chuck of a fight—no great matter, to 
be sure; but he got whipped, and had to leave the 
iggings,” 

“ And how am 1 to manage to get a school ?” 
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gun resting over a log. The rifle cracked, and the 
bullet cut into the paper. “ Put up my board,” cried 
another—“ John shade my sight for me!” and John 
held his hat over the sight ot the gun. It cracked, 
and the bullet went within half an inch of the centre. 
“My board!” cried another; “I'll give that shot 
200s !” and he did; fairly boring the centre with the 
ball. The sport soon became exciting. It requires 
great steadiness of nerve to shoot well, for any irregu- 
larity in breathing will throw the bullet wide of the 
mark. The contest was longer than I had anticipated ; 
but it was decided without quarrel or dispute. ‘The 
judges decided, and their decision was implicitly 
obeyed. ‘The whole-eleven shots of one man, who 
won two quarters, could be covered with a half dollar. 
You have made a show of Davy Crocket; but there 
are thousands of men in the West who are better 
marksmen, better bear-hunters, and every whit as 
smart as Davy himself. 

Speaking of him, however, reminds me of an anec- 
dote of him, which may, perbiaps, be contained in his 
autobiography ; if not, it is too good to be lost, for it 
does him mére honour than the fact that he has been 
in Congress. Before he was a candidate, or had any 
idea «f being one, there was a season ot scarcity in 
the Western Dstrict, where he lived. He went up 
the Mississippi, and bought a flatboat load of corn, 
and took it to what he calls his “old stamping 
ground.” When a man came to te to buy corn, 
the first question he asked was—“ Have-you got the 
money to pay for it?” Uf the answer was in the af. 
firmative, Davy’s reply was, “Then you can’t have a 
kernel. I brought it Bek to sell to people who have 
no money.” It was the foundation of his popularity, 

We naturally slip from the si.blime to the ridiculous, 
Let us leave Crocket and come to school-keeping. 
My school-house was a small log house, with a fire- 
place the width ot one end=-no floor—no boarding or 
weather-boarding—a hole for a window, and one for 
a door. In that place I taughta collection of urching 


two months, and then was taken possession of by the 
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fever and ague, which lasted te another month, and | 
ended my schov!-keeping in this mortal life. 1 was 
to get my pay, half in money and half in pigs; and I 
manaied Wo yet three dollars of the former, and omit- 
ted to say any thing of the quadrupeds, ‘That made 
four and a half months, duriug which I had laboured 
at mine office and vocation. For the first six weeks 
I got just enough to pay my board; and tor the last 
school, as I said belure, three dollars. How many 
pigs | may have at this dav in Pope counyy, it is im. 
possible tor me to tell. However, while | was em. 
ployed in this thankless ofhce, I wrote “ hapes” (as 
my predecessor in the schvol would have said) of 

oetry. part of which I have since published in a book. 

f it did not make me famous, it ought to have done 
it; for it was all 1 got for my three or four months’ 


hard work. 


From Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers, just pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 


WITCHCRAFT IN NEW ENGLAND, 


As a story of witchcraft, without any poetry in it, 
without anything to amuse the imagination, vr inter- 
est the fancy, but hard, prosy, accompanied with all 
that is wretched, pititul, and withering, perhaps the 
well known story of New England witcheraft surpas. 
ses any thing else upon record. 

‘I'he prosecutions continued with little intermission, 
principally ut Salem, during the greater part of the 
year, 1692. ‘The accusations were of the most vulgar 
and contemptible sort,— invisible pinehings and blows; 
fits, with the blasting and mortality ot cattle; and 
wains stuck fast in the ground or losing their wheels. 
A conspicuous hgure in nearly the whole of these 
stories was what they named the “ spectral sight,” in 
other words, that the profligate accusers first feygned 
for the most part of the injuries they received, and 
next saw the figures and action ot the persons who 
inflicted them when they were invisible to every one 
else. Hence, the miserable prosecutors gained the 

ower of gratifying the wantonness of their malice, 
am pretending that they suffered by the hand of any 
one whose name first presented itself, or against whom 
they bore an ill will. ‘The persons so charged, though 
unseen by any but the accuser, and who in their cor- 


NEW ENGLAND, 


them: and Good was twelve months aller hanged on 
this accusation, | 

A person who was one of the first to fall under the 
imputation, was one George Burroughs, also a minis. 
ter at Salem. He had, it seems, bu:ied two wives, 
both of whom the busy gossips said he had used jl! jy 
‘heir lite time, and consequently it was whispered that 
he had murdered them. ' ‘Ths man was accustomed 
{ -olishly to vaunt that he knew what people said of 
him in his absence; and this was brought as a proof 
that he dealt with the devil. ‘T'wo women, who were 
witnesses against him, interrupted their testimony 
with exclaiming that they saw the ghosts of the mur. 
dered wives present (who had promised them they 
would come,) though no one else in the court saw 
them; and this was taken in evidence. Burroughs 
conducted himself in a very injudicious way en his 
trial; but when he came to be Suneed. made so im. 
pressive a speech on the ladder with protestations of 
innocence, as melied many of the spectators inte tears. 

In such a town as Salem, the second in point ot im. 
oortance in the colony, such accusations spread with 
wondertul rapidity. Many were seized with -fits, ex- 
hibited frightful contortions of their limbs and features 
and became a fearful spectacle to the bystander. They 
were asked to assign the cause of all this, and they 
supposed or pretended to suppose, some neighbor, al 
ready solitary and afflicted,and on that account in il! 
odour with the townspeop'e, scowling upon them, 
threatening and tormenting them. Presently, persons, 
specially sitted with the “special sight,” formed a class 
by themselves, and were sent about at the public ex- 
pense from place to place, that they might see what 
no one else could see. The prisons were filled with 
persons accused. ‘I'he utmost horror was entertained, 
as of a calamity which in sueh a degree had never 
visited that part of the world. It happened, most un- 
fortunately, that Baxter’s Certainty of the World of 
Spirits had been published but the year before, a num- 
ber of copies had been sent out to New England — 
‘There seemed a strange coincidence and sy:npathy be- 
tween vital christianity in its most honorable sense, 
and the fear of the devil, who appeared to be “come 
down unto them with great wrath.” Mr. Increase 
‘lather and Mr. Corton Mather, his son, two clergy- 
-men of highest reputation in their neighborhood, by 


poral presence were at a distance of many tiles, and | ‘he so'emnityand awe with which they treated the 


were doubtless wholly unconscious of the mischief 
that was hatchi.g against them, were immediately ta- 
ken up and cast into prison. And what was more 
monstrous and incredible, there stood at the bar a pri- 
soner on trial for his life, while the witnesses were 
permitted to swear that his spectre had haunted them 
and afflicted them with all manner of injuries. ‘The 
poor prosecuted wretch stood astonished at what was 
alleged against him, was utterly overwhelmed with 
the charges and kuew not what to answer, was all of 
it interpreted as so many presumptions of his guilt.— 
Ignorant as they were, they were unhappily and un- 
skilful in their defence ; and if they spoke of the devil, 
as it was natural, it was instantly caught at asa proof 
how familiar they were with the fiend that had seduc- 
ed them to her 

The first specimen of this sort of accusation in the 
present instance was given hy one Paris, minister ot 
a church at Salem, in the end of the year 1691, who 
had two daughters, one nine years old, the other eleven 
that were afflicted with fits and convulsions. ‘The 
first person fixed on as the mysterious author of what 
was seen, was Tituba, a female in the family, and she 
was harrassed by her master into a conlession of un. 
lawful practices and spells. The girls then fixed on 
Sarah Good, a fema'e known to be the victim of a 
morbid melancholy, and Osborne, a poor man 
had for a considerable time been bed-rid, as persons 
whose spectres had perpetually haunted and tormented 


subject, and the earnestness and zeal which they dis- 
played, gave a sanction to the lowest superstition and 
virulence of the ignorant. 

All the forms of justice were brought, forward on 
this occasion, ‘There was no lack ot judges and te 
juries, and pet'y juries, and executioners and still less 
of prosecutors and witnesses. ‘The first person that 
was hanged was on the 10th of June; five more on 
the nineteenth ot July; five on the nineteenth of Au- 
gust: and eight on the twenty-second of September. 
Multitudes confessed that they were witches, for this 
appeared the only way for the aecused to save thei 
lives. Husbands and children fell down on ther knees 
and implored their wives and mothe's toown their guilt 
Many were tortured by being tied neck and heels to- 
g ther tll they confes-ed what was suggested to them. 
f is remarkable, however, that no one persisted in her 
confession at the place of execution. . 

The most interesting story that occurred in this at- 
fair was that of Giles Cory and Martha his wife. The 
woman was tried on the 9th of September, and hang- 
ed on the 22d. In the interval,on the 16th, the hus- 

‘band was brought up for trial. He said he was not 
suiltv ; but being asked how he would be tried, he !- 
fused to go through the cus'‘omary torm, and say, “By 
God and my country.” He observed of all that 
had been tried, not one had as yet been pronounce 
not guilty; and he resolutely refused in that mode to 


undergo atrial. The judge directed, therefore, that, 
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according to the barbarous mode prescribed in the 
mother country, he should be laid on his back, and 
pressed to death with weights gradually accumulat'd 
on the upper surface of his body,a proceeding which 
had never yet been resorted to by the English in North 
America. The man persisted in his resolution, and 
remained mute till he expired. 

The whole of this dreadful tragedy was kept to- 
gether bya thread. ‘The spectre seers for a consider- 
able time prudently restricted their accusations to per- 
sons of ill repute, or otherwise ot no consequence in 
the community. By-and-by, however, they lost sight 
ot this caution, and pretended they saw the figures of 
some person well connected, and of unquestion:d ho- 
nor and reputation, engaged in acts of witchcrati.— 
Immediately the whole fell through ina moment.— 
The leading inhabitants presently saw how unsate it 
would be to trust their reputation and their lives to 
the mercy of these profligate accusers. Of fifty-six 
bills of indictment that were offered to the grand jury 
on the third of January, 1693, twenty-six only were 
found true bills and thirty thrown out. On the twenty- 
six bills that were found, three persons only were pro- 
nounced guilty by the petty jury, and these three re- 
ceived their pardon from the government. The pri- 
sons were thrown open; fifty confessed witches, to- 
gether with two hundred persons imprisoned on suspi- 
cion, were set at liberty, and no more accusations were 
heard of. The “afflicted,” as they were technically 
termed, recovered their health; the “ spectral sight” 
was universally scouted; and men began to wonder 
how they could ever have been the victims of so hor- 
rible a delusion. 


THE WIFE'S FIRST LOVE. 


“] pray you play on this pipe—Hamlet. 

Adelheid, hearing her husband's approaching foot- 
steps, hastened to extinguish the little taper that was 
burning on the table, and adjusting her collerette and 
cviffure before the mirror, unlocked the door of the 
boudoir, and went forth to meet him with an unem- 
barrassed air. “*Cemment! ma belle Hermite, tou- 
jours au boudoir! I was looking for you at the Tuil- 
eries this very diy. ‘Truly, my incomparable, [ shall 
begin to grow jealous of that crimson oo) whose 
arms encircle you so often.” As De Morier playfully 
spoke thus, he drew his Adelheid affectionately to. 
wards him, but she complained of a slight indisposi- 
tion, averted her face, and withdrawing herself trom 
his clasp, pointed his attention to some passing object 
in the street, and began to talk of their projected tour 
to Fontainbleau. 

Adelheid Eichrodt was a young and lovely Berlin- 


"ese, who, at the age of seventeen, had been introduc. 


ed to the Countde Morier,a Frenchman of family and 
distinction. He became deeply enamored of her beau- 
ty and simplicity. ‘I'he offer of his hand was graci- 
ously accepted, and he bronght her in triumph to his 
hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain ; where notwith- 
standing the little dissensions, that a difference of na- 
tional tastes and prejud:¢es is apt to occasion, they liv- 
edin the very plenitude and perfection of conjugal 
concord. 

T mig Sag been married about a year and a half, 
when De Morier fancied he observed an alteration in 
his wife’s habits and manners. It appeared to him 
that hisadored Adelheid was becoming less frank and 
confiding tuwards him; she was reserved, distrait.— 

here was an air of mystery in her proceedings. In 
act, it was evident that she had some secret with 
which she was sedulously desirous he should remain 
unacquainted. He was constantly in the habit of 
finding scraps of paper scattered about the floor, for 
the appearance of which she aceounted in various un- 
Salisiactory ways. He more than once surprised her 
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in whispered conference with old Karl, a German do- 
mestic, who, having lived in her father’s service since 
the period of Adelheid’s infancy, had on the event of 
her marriage requested to be allowed to accompany 
his young mistress to Paris. On his approach they 
would suddenly separate, and, as it seemed to him, in 

something of confusion. He had alse on one occa- 

sion been exceedingly perplexed and mortified, by 
overhearing two ladies in society, after extolling the 
undeniable beauty and grace, and aflabili'y of Madame 
de Morier, make an exception to her prejudice, (the 
‘particulars’ did not reach his ear) which was immedi- 
ately followed by an exclamation of “ Mion Dieu! ce 
ne pas possible—une bete, un monstre aflrense dé- 
goutant. He was not quite sure that the epithets 
were applied to his wife, but he more than suspected 
they were. It wes not long afier, that, on entering 
her apartment unexpectedly, he saw her rush towards 
the open window, and dash something to the ground. 

“Bah, bah! Adelheid, why surely 1 have entered 
Houbijant’s fabrique, in mistake for my own hotel! 

Essence de Millefleuts! A:tur du Rose! What are all 

these scents that you are scattering about the room? 

You will suffocate me with your many sweets. I have 

often told you of my aversion to strong perfumes.” 

The suspicious husband having observed Madame, 
in one of her late mystic meetings with the o'd stew- 
ard, confide a large purse of gold to his possession, 
hastily quited the room, full of vague apprehens ons 
and surmises, and fully resolved to take an early op 
portunity of satislying himself in what manner his 
wife was in the habit of employing the intervals of his 
absence from home, which, owing to a pending law 
suit, had become of late very frequent and protracted. 

Yet he loved and respected her too much to distress 
her with open and direct inquiries on the subject of 
her visible confusion. Accordingly on the day tollow- 
ing this little busquerie, he took occasion during break- 

tast, to signify that he was engaged out on business 

for the whole of the day, and should probably be de- 
tained until the evening of the morrow. Not long, 
however, after the usual hour of dinner, he made his 
appearance: the old steward opened the door. 
“What Karl! as 1 left you in the morning I find 

you in the evening—tojours la pipe! Always smok- 
ing! Is Madame at home ?”—“Non, Monsieur, non.” 
— “No! I think you are mistaken Karl; I am nearly 
positive that I saw her close the jalousie of her bou- 
doir this moment in a white dress gown. Isshe alone?” 
“Yes, Sir—alone Sir! to be sure she’s alone—at least, 
that is—I will tell her you are come, and——”—* | 
thank you, I can inform her myself,’—"Why no; that 
is—just if you please, sir to allow me—may be she 
tnight be engaged, or——” —“ Engaved! how, what, 
with whom.”—*Oh, with nobody, Sir.’—“ Let me 
pass old man, what does this mean.”’—“* Nothing Sir, 
but if you would only now—do, Sir only just wait a 
moment that I may tell my lady, Sir, she will be so 
trightened—you will be so angry.”—‘ Angry, yes, I 
am angry at your unaccountable detention of me. In 
truth I do begin to have some evil surmises and sus- 
picions. Hear me Karl—tell me all you know of your 
lady—why does she speak to you in whispers--give 
you gold ?” 

\ The old steward trembled. “Oh, pray don’t ask me. 
Sir; I cant tell you, my lady is a sweet and beautiful 
angel; but it is certainly lamentable that she should 
be so fond of that great long——” 

The Count trembled inturn, “ What! Who? What 
is my wile fond of—” 

Only a little, Sir; sometimes by way of recreation 
she does not often, and they do say people’s inclina- 
tions are not in their pov er.” 

The Count’s brain instantly took fire. Imagination 
mastered reason ; yet he adopted a reasonable course 


in resolutely shaking the old man from his hold, and 
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striding swiftly and silently along the range of rooms 
that led to his Adelheid’s apartment. In a state of con- 
siderable excitement, he pushed open the boudoir door 
with vehemence, but stood transfixed on the treshold 
at the spectacle that presented itself to his view. 

His young and lovely wife was reclining listlessly in 
the large arm chair, her foot reposing on a low toot- 
stool, her clbow resting on a small table at her side, 
while her delicate hand sustained an enormous chibou- 
que, from which she was puffing clouds of fragrant in- 
cense. 

His astonishment svoh relaxed into immoderate 
laughter. “So,so, my fair Mussulman, I’ve caught 
vou at last--now the secret’s out, and the mystery, 
like most other mysteries, ends in smoke. That Je- 
suitical old Karl, too, to conspire againt me. ‘Truth, 
Adelheid, 1 don’t know that i ever saw you look so 
charming, more eminently lovely. Nay, 

on’t pout and blush and cry, and throw down that 
most magnificent chibouque so disdaintully; I'll buy 
itof you, mignon; will you sell it to me,eh?” and 
throwing his arms around her, he hid her tears of 
mortification in his bosom. “ And now, my sweet 
wile,” resumed De Morier, as Adelheid released her- 
self from his lengthened embrace ; “we will put away 


this pretty toy, if you please, until we go back to Ber- 


lin. Custom here is everything. Now, the Parisian 
ladies are not yet accustomed—that is, not yet the fa. 
shion here, in short, my love, the Parisian ladies don’t 
smoke.”— London Court Journal. CAMILLA. 
From tke Oriental Annual. 
A MAN AND TIGER COMBAT. 


The next scene was of a far more awful character. 
A man entered the arena armed only with a Coorg 
knife, and clothed in short trousers, which barely co- 
vered his hips, and extended half way down the thighs. 
The instrument which he wielded in his right hand 
was a heavy blade, something like the coulter of a 
plough, about two feet long, and full three inches wide, 
gradually diminishing towards the handle, with which 
it formed a right-angle. ‘This knife is used with great 
dexterity by the Coorgs; being swung round in the 
hand before the blow is inflicted, and then brought 
into contact with the object intended to be struck 
with a force and effect truly astounding. 

The champion who now presented himself betore 
the rajah was about to be opposed 'o a tiger, which he 
volunteered to encounter almost naked, and armed 
only with the weapon L have just described. He was 
rather tall, with a sl ght figure, but his chest was deep, 
his arms long and muscular. His legs were thin, yet 
the action of the muscles were perceptible with every 
movement; whilst the freedom of his gait and the few 
contortions he performed, preparatory to the hazard- 
ous enterprise with which he was about to engage, 
showed that he possessed uncommon aativity, com- 
bined with no ordinary degree of strength. ‘The ex- 
pression of his countenance was absolutely sublime 
when he gave the signal for the tiger to be let loose; 
it was the very concentration of moral energy, the in- 
dex of a high and settled resolution. His body glis- 
tened with the oil which had been rubbed over it in 
order to promote the elasticity of his limbs. He rais.- 
ed his arms for several moments above his head when 
he made the motion to admit his enemy into the arena. 
The bars of a large cage were instantly lifted from 
above; a huge royal tiger sprang forward and stood 
before the Coorg, waving his tail slowly backward and 
forward, erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a sup- 
pressed howl. ‘The animal firet looked at the man, 
then at the gallery where the rajah and his court were 
seated 10 see the sports, but did not appear at all ea- 
sy in its present state of freedom: it was evidently 
confounded at the novelty of his position. After a 


} to twice the usual size. 


A MAN AND TIGER COMBAT. 


short survey, it turned suddenly round and bounded 
into its cage; trom which the keeper who stood above 
beyond the reach of mischief, tried to force it but in 
vain. ‘I'he bars were then dropped, and several crac. 
kers fastened to its tail, which projected through one 
of the intervals, 


A lighted match was put into the hand of the Coorg, 
the bars were again raised, and the crackers ignited. 
The tiger now darted into the areiia with a terrible yell; 
and while the crackers were exploding, it leaped, turn. 
ed, and writhed, as if in a state of frantic excitement. 
It at length crouched in a corner, snarling asa cat 
does when alarmed. Meanwhile its retreat had been 
cut off by securing the cage. During the explo. 
sions 91 the crackers, the Coorg stood watching his 
enemy, and at length advancing towards it witha slow 
but firin step. ‘The tiger roused and retreated, the fur 
on its back being erect, and its tail apparently dilated 
lt was not at all disposed to 
commence hostilities, but its resolute foe was not to 
be evaded. Fixing his eyes intently upon the deadly 
creature, he advanced with the same measured step, 
the tiger retreating as before, but still presenting its 
front to its enemy. The Coorg now stopped suddenly; 
then moving slowly backward, the tiger raised itself 
to its full height, curved its back to the necessary seg- 
ment for a spring, and lashed his tail, evidently medi- 
tating mischief. ‘The man continued to retire; and so 
soon as he was at so great a distance that the fixed 
expression of his eye was no longer distinguishable, 
the ferocious brute made a sudden bound forward, 
crouched, and sprung with a short, sharp growl. Its 
adversary, fully prepared for this, leaped actively on 
one side and as the tiger reached the ground, swung 
round his heavy knife, and brought it with irresistible 
force upon the animal’s hind leg, just above the joint. 
The bone was instantly severed, and the tiger eflectu- 
ally prevented trom making a second spring. The 
wounded beast roared: but turning suddenly upon the 
Coorg, who had by this time retired several yards, ad- 
vanced fiercely upon him, his wounded leg hanging 
loose in the skin, showing that it was Bas Py The 
tiger, now excited to a pitchof reckless rage, rushed 
forward upon its three legs towards its adversary who 
stood with his heavy knife upraised, calmly awaiting 
the encounter. As soon as the savage creature was 
within his reach, he brought down the ponderous wea- 
pon upon his head, with a force which nothing could 
resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, and the van- 

uished foe fell dead at his feet. He then coolly wiped 
the knife on the animal’s hide, made a dignified salaam 
to the rajah, and retired amid the loud acclamations of 
the spectators. 


Doc Anecpote.—Like most little dogs, Rover had 
a great soul, yet, as must have been expected, he was 
no match for the generality of his species. But what 
he wanted in physical strength, he made up for in poll- 
cy. He wisely employed a portion of his riches in 
subsidizing his poorer but stronger neighbour; a 
thus acquired a weight and an importance among his 
own race in the village to which he could not other- 
wise lay claim. In fain language, Rover kept a dog 
in pay to fight his battles forhim. This I discovered, 
by observing, that, whenever he got a bone which he 
could not compass, he immediately hid it, and then 
went otf in search of the baker’s mastiff, whose more 
potent jaws soon demolished the provision. This | 
at first set down to generosity, ora natural love of pa- 
tronage; till 1 ascertained the true motive, by observ. 
ing that, whenever he was attacked by a larger dog 
than himself, he forthwith set off in search of his 
Swiss, the said mastiff, to whom he delegated the ol- 
fice of thrashing his opponents.—Blackision’s Twenty 
Years in Retirement. 
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AND SENTIMENT. 
Married Daught.r could you See. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAILY. 


My married daughter could you see, 
I’m sure you would be struck ;— 
My daughters all are chai ming girls; 
Few mothers have such luck. 
My married one—my eldest child— 

All hearts by magic wins; 
And my second so resembles her, 
Most people think them twins! 


My married daughter spoils her spouse,— 
She’s quite a pattern wile; 

And he adores her—well he may— 
Few men lead such a life! 

She ne’er had married mortal man 
Till he had won her heart; 

And my secord darling’s just the same,— 
They’re seldum known apart. 


Hier husband oft has press’d my hand, 
While tears were in his eyes, 
And said, “ You brought my Susan up— 
With you the credit lies.” 
To make her a domestic wife, 
1 own was all my aim; 
And my second is domestic too,— 
My system was the same. 


Now do you know, I’ve often thought 
The eldest of the two 

(She’s married, so I may speak out) 
Would just have suited you! 

You never saw her ?—how shall 1 
My eldest girl portray ? 

Oh! my second is her counterpart, 
And her you'll meet to-day. 


A Puritan preacher was one day struck with sur- 
prise on beholding a beautiful set of curls on the head 
of a lovely maid, and a member oi his class, whose 
hair had been usually very plain. ‘ Ah! Eliza,” said 
he, “ you should not waste your precious time curling 
your hair; if God intended it to be curled, he would 
have curled it for you.” “ Indeed,” said the witty macd, 
“T must differ with you. When I was an infant, he 
curled it for me, but now that I am grown up, he thinks 
I am able to do so myself.” 

Ipteness.—Burton in his * Anatomy of Melancho- 
ly,” describes idleness as being ‘the cushion upon 
which the devil reposes.’ Dr. Johnson designated it 
asthe ‘rust of the soul.’ 


_Extremety Porite.—A_ young widow of very po- 
lite address, whose husband had lately died, was visit- 
ed soon alter by the minister of the parish, who in- 
quired as usual about her husba: d’s health, when she 


replied, with a peculiar smile, “ He is dead, 1 thank 
you, 


“ Milk is so dear,” exclaimed a young widow to her 
milkman, for the twentieth time at least; “I wish I 
could affo:d to keep a cow of my own.” “ Would’nt 
it be cheaper, ma,” replied her little daughter, archly, 
“to keep a milkman of your own?” 


Tar Very Last.—“Grandmam,” said an urchin to 
his father’s mother, the other day, living somewhere 
m Worcester, “ Grandmam, the Railroad is coming 
through our town.” “ Is it, ’Siah,” said the venerable 
dame. “Well, 1 hops it will come through by day- 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


‘ight, for Tlong to see one terribly.” 
14* 


Tue Dusuin Aupirence.—The visiters of the galleries 
in the Dublin, and indeed allthe Irish t: eatres, differ 
in cond:.ct from the natives of any other country. 
They single out individuals whom they know in pit 
or boxes, and keep up a fire of interrogatories by no 
means pleasant and nut always decorous, On one 
occasion a Mr, C——, a wine merchant, about whom 
some delicate affair was then murmered, was in the 
pit : a lad in the gallery began t» enquire of Mr. C——, 
“ How’s Mrs. So-and-so, Mr. C——? Why wouldn't 
you bring her along wid you, Mr. C——— 2?” &c. &c. 
Mr.C bore this fur some time with great good 
humor, but at last rose, and said, “ As the gentlema 
wishes to have a chat with me, will some of ye just 
throw him over to the pit, and then we shall * able 
to converse at ourease ?” On another occasion when 
there was a cry of “sit down in front,” a gentleman 
at the back of the gallery immediately replied, “ Wid 
all my heart; only let me ge: there, 1’ll sit duwn faet 
enough.’ When ‘Tom Cooke was leader of the 
band, they used to call him whenever any body in the 
course of the scene had to make love to Mrs. Couke, 
‘who played the chambermaids,) and a song of,“ when 
I’m a widow,” was communly honored with double 
encore, that the gods might reierate egain and again, 
“d’ye hear to that, Tom Cooke?” 1am speaking ot 
Dublin theatres twenty years since, when thev were, 
it they took to an actor, the most liberal auditors in 
the world; but woe betide the unhappy wight to whom 
they did not take-—New Monthly Magazine. 


Anecpote.—At the opening of a small canal in an 
obscure country town, the squire of the village deliv- 
ered a speech, and a iarge party assembled at the vil- 
lage inn to partake of a collation Atter the cloth was 
removed the company called for something to wash 
down the toasts. Flash, the landlord, immediately 
appeared—‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, making a respectful 
bow, ‘1 have some good wine—some excellent wine, 
gentlemen—and more than twenty barrels of vrime 
cider, the best you ever tasted gentlemen—will you 
have some cider ?—The company applied in the atfir- 
mative. ‘Well,gentlemen, you can have it—and good 
cider it is too, | can assure you. Here Johnny, take 
the pitcher and draw the gentlemen some of our best 
cider—d’ye hear? draw it trom the fourth barrel on 
the left side in the arch, Johnny.’ The boy starred 
for the cellar with a pitcher in one hand and a candle 
in the other. In about ten minutes Johnny came puost- 
ing back without the pitcher, bellowing like a good 
fellow. ‘Oh Johnny, said Bonilace, ‘what’s the mat- 
ter of ye?’ Oh! daddy, daddy,’ exclaimed he, with a 
pathetic grunt, ‘I’ve tipped over the great jug and 
spilt all the cider !’ 


Anecdote of a Turtle.—A British officer, on board 
of a ship which touched at the island of Ascension on 
her way to England, informed me that they took in 
several large turtles, and amongst others, one which 
from some accident had only three fins. ‘The sailors 
on board called it Lord Nelson,” and it was ma: ked 
in the usual way; by having certain initials and num- 
ber burnt upon its under shell with a hot iron, which 
marks are never to be obliterated. Owing to various 
causes the ship was delayed on her voyage, many of 
the turtles died, and others became sickly. ‘This was 
the case of Lord Nelson, and it was so near death 
when the ship arrived in the British Cnannel, that the 
sailors threw it overboard, in order, as they said, to 
give ita chance. Its native element, however, appears 
to have revived it; for two years alterwards the very 
same turtle was again found at its old haunts in the is- 
land of Ascension. The proofs brought forward of 
the accuracy of the statement places the fact beyond 
doubt, and affords a wonderful instance of the instinct 
of this fish. --English Paper. 
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ELListon AND THE Cryer.---Elliston had several 
relatives and many friends in the church; visiting one 
ef the latter, who had some occasion to cali upun his 
clerk, who was also the public cryer, Elliston accom- 
panied his friend; the cryer was trom home, and 
whilst the reverend gentleman explained to the good 
man’s wife the purport of his business, Elliston looked 
over two or three things that had been leit to be cried 
that afternoon, amongst others one was of a dog lost, 
who, mid his peculiar spots and blemishes, had “sore 
eyes ;” Elliston, allways on the gui vive fora frolic, 
altered the word “sure” to “four.” The cryer came 
home, took up the several matters, and commenced 
his duties, enunciating in sonorous tones, “Lost a 
black and tan-coloured terrier, answers to the name of 
Carlo, has two white legs and four eyes.” “ You 
scoundrel,” cried a traveller, who was the owner of 
the animal, “how d’ye think I shall ever get my dug. 
if you describe it in that manner?” ‘The cryer pro- 
tested it was according to copy, and on examination it 
was evident the paper had been tampered with. Home 
went the cryer, boiling with indignation; his wife had 
informed him of the call of his reverend employer, but 
had said nothing of his companion, and therefore no 
doubt remained in the official’s mind that the clergy- 
man himself hed played him the trick. He awaited 
patiently until Sunday for his revenge, and before he 
took his seat as clerk, removed the book of St. John 
from the New ‘Testament. The clergyman gave out 
the lesson, as the 2nd chapter of St. John, and then 
began to look in vain for the book in question; at 
tast he whispered to the clerk. “ What has become 
of St. John?” “ He,can’t come,” was the reply, “he 
has got sore eyes.” 

There is a certain prettiness in the JEU DES MOTS 
in this little song, about little things, which is amu- 
sing. 

There was a little maid, and she wore a little bonnet, 
And she had a little finger, with a little ring upon it; 
And what's a little odd, her little heart was then 

In love, but not a little, with the little best of men, 


For the little youth had exercised his little flatt’ring 
tongue, 
And down before her little feet his little knees had 


flung ; 
He slaaed her little hand, and in her little face he 


gazed, 
And looked as though his little head had been a little 
crazed. 


Alas! her little lover did with little warning leave 


her, 
And she found him little better than a little gay de- 
ceiver 
Then in a little moment, stifling all her little wishes, 
She took a little jump all above the little fishes. 


Now all you little maidens whose little loves grow 
fonder, be 
Upon the little moral of this little song may ponder; 
Beware of litle trinkets, little men, and little sighs, 
For you little know what great things trom little things 
may rise. 
A little fellow having been sent to church by his 
mother alone, his father being sick, thought it was a 
good opportunity to have a morning play. It happen- 
ed luckily for him to see the people coming from 
church: a accordingly hastened home. Soon after 
his arrival he was asked by his mother what was the 
text? he replied “and Jonas swallowed a whale three 
days,” his mother supposing he had misunderstood 
the text, asked him a preached? “ Quotha,” said 
Jack, “the preacher, who do you think ?” 


must acknowledge.” “Molly, where di 


Smoorn Ciner.—A friend of ours has just returned 
from the country where he met with the tollowing ad. 
venture. At the house of an old acquaintance, his host 
was determined that the guest should have the ye 
best the house afforded. Molly, the help, made two 
trips to the cellar betore a bottle of cider fron the right 
corner could be produced—and when the entertainer 
had poured out a sparkling goblet ot it, he stood with 
‘an attent ear” to hear the commendation which he 
expected would come of course, Disappointed by hear. 
ing no 1 py burst of praise, he inquired—“ Aint 
it good?” “ Why—ah yes, but it has a — flavor, I 

you get the 
cider ?”” “Under the arch.” “ Well, there !” ex. 
claimed the old lady, “ if that aint one of the castor oi 
bottles.” 


AN ORIENTAL PARADISE. 
A Persian’s heaven is easily made— 
"Tis but black eyes and lemonade. 


An itinerating dentist lately called at a house and 
applied for business. “Don’t you want your teeth 
drawn ?”’ says he to the owner. “No.” “ Don’t your 
wile ?”? “No.” “None of the children?” “No.” Can't 
you vive me some sort of a job?” says the dentist— 

Why,” says the gentleman, have got on oldcross 
cut-saw, the teeth of which are out ot order. You 
can have that job, if you'll fix ’em.” 


Very Nice.—The captain beckoned to us the other 
day across the street—and there was such a quizzical 
look on his face that we knew he had something new 
in his ‘gourd.’ No sooner had we reached his side, 
than he threw back his head and for two minutes in- 
dulged in a soundless laugh. Then his eye twinkled. 
he threw his rusty broad brim a little back—laid his 
finger on his nose—caught us by the button, and then 
began. “Upon my word I’ve something now, first 
rate, and true too—=it is’nt often now-a-days that you 
can double these together. It’s a specimen of con- 
solation. ‘T'here’s an old woman in the town of H— 
whose house caught fire lately,and when the neigh- 
bors ran up to help her, the old lady , lanted herself 
right before the door and screamed, ’ No, no, them 
stairs has just been washed—I cleaned them with my 
own hands, and | aint a gointo have you runnin up 
and down with your great clumsy feet—I wont so, ar- 
ter I’ve scrubbed them myself.’ So there she stood 
and away went the house, and in a little while the fire 
made prodigious love to it, and carried it pretty much 
all off. ‘Well, well,’ saidthe old woman, ‘1 do n’tbe- 
lieve there’s a house in Massachusetts could burn 
down cleaner than that, for I scrubbed it with my own 
hands—and that’s some consolation !”"—Bos. Galazy. 


Forensic Wit.—At the last Gloucester Assizes, 
whilst Mr. Alexander was busily engaged in the cross- 
examination of a witness, he was interrupted by one 
learned brother, on his right, who, addressing the 
bench, said, “* My Lord, I apprehended”—but he in 
his turn, was as suddenly stopped short in his commen- 
tary, by the interruptonof another learned triend on 
Mr. Alexander’s lett, who began to address the Judge 
in the same phrasevilogy. “My Lord, lapprehend”— 
whereupon Mr. Alexander thus drily addressed the 
Bench—“ My Lord, what am I to do? here I stand 
ee two apprehensions—while I seek only for one 
act. 


Harry Pun.—A gentleman whe was blessed with 
a mouth of unusual dimensions was once asked by & 
friend, if he had a lease of that mouth of his. “No, 
ood humouredly rejoined the other, “ I have it only 
rom year to year.” 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


An Aristocratic Ostier.—At the late Doncaster 
races, an ostler, had one of the small bones of his leg 
fractured by a kick, and was making sad lamentations 
during the time the surgeon was setting it to rights.— 
“Do not make such a tuss about a trifle,” said the me- 
dicus, “ you will be nght in a few days.”—" Do not 
think, Doc'or,” said to the sufferer, “ that [ should 
have uttered one word of complaint if the Queen of 
Tromps, or any real good thorough bred, had broken 
both my legs in a playful kick; but to have even a 
small bone broken bya brute of a jackass is really 
too bad, and more than any reeppetial ostler can bear 
without complaining.” 


From the Comic Almanac for 1836. 
BOXIANAs. 


I hate the very name of boz ; 
It fills me full of fears ; 

It ’minds me of the woes I’ve felt, 
Since | was young in years. 


They sent me to a Yorkshire school, 
Where I had many knocks; 

For there my school mates boz’d my ears, 
Because I could'nt box, 


I pack’d my boz; I pick’d the locks: 
And ran away to sea: 

And very soon I learnt to box 
The compass merrily. 


I came ashore—I call’d a coach, 
And mounted on the box ; 

The coach upset agaist a post, 
And gave me dreadful knocks. 


I soon got well; in love I tell, 
And married Martha Cox ; 

To please her will, at tam’d Box Hill, 
I touk a country box. 


I had a pretty garden there, 
All border’d round with box ; 
But ah, alas! there liv’d next door, 
A certain Capt. Knox. 


He took my wife to see the play ; 
They had a private boz ; 

I jealous grew, and from that day, 
I hated Captain Knox. 


I sold my house,—I left my wite ; 
And went to Lawyer Fox, 

Who tempted me to seek redress 
All trom a jury bez, 


I went to law, whose greedy maw 
Soon emptied my strong boz > 
lost my suit, and cash to boot, 
All through that crafty Fox, 


The name of boz, 1, therefore dread, 
I’ve had so many shocks; 
They’ll never end,—ior when I’m dead, 
They'll nail me in a box. 

A Goop Customer.—A certain runaway couple 
were recently married at Gretna Green, and the Smith 
demanded five guineas for his services. “How is this!” 
said the bridegroom, “the gentleman you last married 
assured me that he only gave a guinea.” “ True,” 
taid the Smith, “but he was an Irishman, I have mar- 
ned him siz times before, he is a customer—you 1 may 
hever see again.” 


A gentleman meeting one of his friends who was 
insolvent, expressed great concern for his embarrass- 


ment. “ You are mistaken, my dear Sir,” was the 
reply. “Tis not I, ’tis my creditors who are embar- 
Tassed,”” 


\ ro; the Germans, kein geld ; the French, faute @ar- 
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3 From the Boston Courier, Jan. 1. 
PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1836, 


This year will be famous for a thousand wonderful 
things. From January to December, the days will 
consist of twenty-four hours each: and there will be 
such a number of eclipses, that many wise people will 
be in the dark. There will be togs in Maine, fires in 
—e and a lack of brains in many a fool’s 

ead, 

South America, this year, will not extend beyond 
Cape Horn; and the North Pole will be exactly in 90 
deyrees of latitude. Those who lose money will look 
sad, and those who are in want of cash when they 
borrow, will want it more when they come to pay. 

Wisdom will cry aloud, but few will regard it.— 
There will be long speeches in Congress ; but, for all 
that, Lake Superior will not be upset. 

Quadrupeds, this year, will go upon four legs, pretty 
generally ; and cow’s horns will be crooked. The 
tate of lottery tickets will be dubious; but whether 
there be a war with France or not, mortal wounds 
will be apt to kill, and he that is sick with old age will 
have 2 disease harder to cure than the mumps or chin- 
congh. 

‘The celestial aspects indicate that political parties 
will not agree tor some time to come}; but whoever is 
Presidegc, water will run down hill, and ducks will 
waddle as heretofore. 

Cabbages, this year, will be rather round than three- 
cornered, and carrots will be decidedly red. Coals 
will be as black as ever; cats will love fish, but hate 
to wet their feet, and all on account of Halley’s comet. 

The world, this year, will turn upside down, but not 
in consequence of the Governor’s proclamation. The 
crop ot hay will depend upon the weather ; but whe- 
ther it rains or not, there will be plenty of sand at 


od. 

Whoever sells his house to buy moonshine, will 
hardly get his money’s worth. Whoever runs to catch 
the rainbow, will get out of breath for his pains. For 
all that, eastern lands may be had for the buying. - 

Locomotives and auctioneers’ tongues will run fast. 
There will be mortal war vetween cats and rats, as 
well as between a'deymenand roast turkeys. People 
will talk about the end of the world, but it is ten to one 
that the solar system will net run against the dog-star 
between now and next December. 

Sea Serpents, this year, will be hard to catch, and 
noue but a conjurer will be able to get a quart into a 
pint bottle. ‘Those who have wooden legs, will suffer 
a little when they freeze their toes. Wigs are expect- 
ed to be fashionable among the bald, but blind folks 
will have some difficulty in seeing. , 

Divers steam-boats will blow up this year, yet it 1s 
hardly possible that any southern slang-whanger will 
be able to set the Mississippi on fire. Apples will ri- 
pen about October, sooner or later; but that is all one, 
provided we have cider enough. Foxes will pay par- 
ticular attention to poultry; there will be very tew old 
birds taken with chaff, and wild geese will not lay 
tame eggs. 
| - But, most of all, there will prevail, this year, a hor- 
rible epidemic, worse than the cholera, small pox or 
plague, which there will be no escaping, and for which 
there will be no cure. The Italians call it poco dana- 


gent; in this country it goes under various appella- 
tions, but it is most commonly know by the name of 
empty pockets. 

“How many kinds of motions are there,” said a 
professor of physics to one of his very bright pu- 
pils. ‘* Three, Sir,’ was the reply. “‘Three! name 
them.” “The Retrograde, the Progressive, and the 
stand still motion.” 
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Feats or Inptan Juceters.—One of the men, tak- 
ing a la:ge ear:hen vessel, with a capacious mouth, 
filled it wih water, and turned it upside down, when 
all the water flowed out: but the moment it was plac- 
ed with the mouth upwards it aiwaysbecame tull, He 
then emptied it, allowing any one to inspect it who 
chose. ‘I’his being dune, he des.red that oue of the 
ne: would fil it; his request was obeyed; stull, when 

e reversed the Ja ,not a drop flowed—and upon 
turning it, tO Our ustunishment, it was empty, * * 
] examined the jar careiully when empty, but detect- 
ed nothing which coud lead to a discuvery of the 
mystery. I was allowed to, retain aud fill it mysell; 
still, upon taking it up, all was void within, yet the 
ground about it was perlectly dry, so that how the 
water had disappeared, and where it had been con- 
veyed, were problems wich none of us was able to 
expound. ‘ihe vessel emp.oyed by the juggiers on 
this occasion was the commun earthenwaie of the 
country, very roughly made; and inorder to convince 
us that it had not been especiaily constructed tur the 
purpose of aiding his clever deception, he permit d it 
to be broken in our presence; the fragments were 
then anded round for the inspection of his highness 
and the party present with him, * * ‘The next 
thing that engaged our attention, was a feat of dex- 
terity altogether astonishing. A woman, the upper 
part of whose body was entirely uncovered, preseut- 
ed herself to our notice, and taking a bambvo twen'y 
feet high, placed it upright on a flat stone, and then, 
without any support, climbed to the tup of it with sur- 
prising activity. Having done this, she stood upon 
one leg on the point of the bamboo, balancing it all 
the while. Round her waist she had a girdle, to 
whic: was fixed an iron socket: springing from her 
upright position on the bamboo, she threw herself ho- 
rizontally forward with such exact precision, that the 
top of the pole entered the sucketot her iron zone, 
and in this position she spun herself round with a ve. 
locity which made me giddy to look at,—the bamboo 
all the while appearing as if it were supported by some 
supernatural agency. She turned her legs backwards, 
till the heels touched her shoulders, and grasping the 
ankles in her hands, continued her rotatins so rapidly, 
that the outline of her body was entirely lost to the 
eye, and looked like a revolving ball. Having per. 
formed several other feats «qually extraordinary, she 
slid down the elastic shaft, and raising it in the air ba- 
lanced it upon her chin, then upon her nose, and final- 
ly projected it to a distance from her, without the ap- 
plication of her hands. She was an elderly woman, 
and by no means prepos-essing in her person, which, 
I conclude was the reason that the Rajah, though he 
applauded her dexterity, did not give her a prvof of 
his liberality. We, however, threw her a jew rupees, 
with whieh she appeared satisfied.— The Oriental An. 


Extracts from Colrridge’s Table Talk. 


Ghost stories are absurd. Whenever a real ghost 
appears—by which I mean some man or woman dress. 
ed upto frighten another—if the supernatural char- 
acter of the apparition has been for a moment believ- 
ed, the effects on the spectator have always been most 
terrible—convulsion, idiecy, madness, or even death 
on the spot. Consider the awful descriptions in the 
Old ‘Testamentof the effects of a spiritual presence 
on the prophets and seers of the Hebrews; the terror, 
the exceeding great dread, the utter loss of all animal 
power. But in our common ghost stories, you always 
find that the seer, after a most appalling apparition, as 

ou are to believe, is quite well the next day. Perhaps 
Le may have a headache; but that is the outside of 
the effect produced. Alston,a man of genius, and the 
best painter yet produced by America, when he was 
in England, told me an anecdote which confirms what 


= 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


I have been saying. It was, 1 think, in the University 
of Cambridge, wear Boston, that a certain youth took 
it intu his wise head to endeavour to cénveri a Tom. 
Painish companion of his by appeart g as a ghost be. 
lorehbm. He accordingly dressed him-elt up in the 
usual way, having previvusly extiacied the ball from 
the pis «l which aiways lay near the head ot his triend’s 
bed. Upon first awaking; a: d seeing the apparition, 
tve youth who was to be Irightened, A , very coolly 
looked his compa:ion, the ghost, in the face, a: d said, 
“IT know you. ‘Thisisa very good juke; but yousee 
I am not frightened. Now you may vanish!” The 
yhost stoud still. “Come,” said A., “that is enough, 
shall get angry. Away !” Sull the ghost moved not. 
By ——,” ejaculated A, “if you do not in three 
nutes go away, I'll shvot you.” He waited the time, 
delibei ately levelled the pistol, tired, and, with a scream 
at immobility of the figure, became convulzed, and af. 
terwards did. ‘I'he very instant he believed it to be » 
ghost, his human nature tell befure it. 


“ Hien lark Becow Srairs.”—A comical comedy 
was enacted in frent ot the Park Theatre, one night 
last week, by twu gentlemen amateurs, lor their own 
benefit. Lt seems, thet alter dining and wining at 
the tushionable hotel in Broadway, they dropped in at 
Sandy Welsh’s fur oysters and champagne. They 
supped, and after paying Welsh a low bill, and his 
chef de cuisine a high compliment, proceeded to 
wend their way “buck agin.” It was a miserable 
night, or rather morning, and the rain fell in torrents. 
Both gemts were in high spirits, particularly one ot 
them, as Pat would say. It being pitch dark, of 
course the street-lamps were not lighted, that conve. 
nience being dispensed with by the Corporation, ex. 
cept on bright moonlights, so that the gentlemen 
were compelled to make their way, as they best 
might, across the gutters. It was about 4 o’clock in 
the morning; the rain fell in drops as big as small 
potatoes, and mre ol ’°em,and our “ancient and most 
quiet watchmen” had gone to roost. Alter fording 
several large streams (not generally laid down in the 
map of the city) they commenced the passage of what 
seemed a young \ussissippi. ‘The water was up to 
their kuees, and they were ruminating on the fate of 
Sain Patch, and the value of their life insurances, 
when “ the midnight clock struck sadly on their ears.” 
They halted to learn the hour, while “ the gentleman 
in blue,” (not black) marked each stroke of Si. Paul's 
with an expressive stamp in the water. “One!” said 
he, and splash went his foot. “’T'wo!’ another 
splash, that wet them still more. “‘I'hree!” splash 
again. “Four!” and now they were as wet as 
drowned rats. At this instant the City Hall bell com- 
menced tolling the hour, but the gentleman not re- 
marking it, continued on “ Five!” and resumed his 
splash. “Six!” splash again. “Seven!” another 
“heavy wet.” “Erght!” ‘The gentleman brgan te 
look wild; either the clock was wrong—this was a»- 
other dark day—or he had drunk too much wine. 
Before he could make up his mind on which horn 0! 
this dilemma to hang a doubt, the bell of St. Paul’s 
commenced ringing for fire, and he presumed he mus! 
have'been d:eaming. It was only eight in the even- 
ing by “Shrewsbury clock,” he was sure, and he con- 
tinued his count, making the mud fly right and lett, a8 
he kept time with the rapid strokes on the bell. He 
counted Nine! Ten! Eleven! Twelve! Thirteen!: 
Fourteen!!! When he came to Fourteen, he gave 
it up. “ Well, I’m blamed!” said he, “ if this tsa! 
later than ever I knew it.”—Spirit of the Times. 

— 


When I see a young man in health attempting 
support his dignity with a cane, I think he has a weak 
spot somewhere, (say in his head, if you please.) 
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A REASONABLE TOBER., 


From the National Intelligencer. 
“POOR TOM”—A REASONABLE TOPER. 


Here’s to the maiden of basliful fifieen, 
Here’s to the widow of fifiy ; 
Here’s to the indolent, slovenly queen, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
Widow or lass—let the toast pass— 
I warrant that twill prove an excuse for the glass, 
Old Song. 


“My guide hearers! 1 am muckl’e fash’d to learn 
that unco Monie amang ye are fain to pass the great- 
er part o’ yere time in that awfu’ practice vo’ dram- 
drinking. "Tis the deil’s wark, an’ ye mauna wark 
langer for sic a master. Do not I beg o’ ye, keep pram. 
pRAMING ita’ day lang. A wee sup, when ye first get 
up ’ the morn—particularly if its cauld—does na 
harm; and anither jist ye sit down to breakiast—-that 
isif ye wad get thereby an appetite—but ye must not 
be DRAM-DRAMING it a’ the day. Weel, betwixt your 
breakfast and dinner, I suld not forbid ye a halt gill or 
so, to stay your stomach; but take na mair then, till 
ye are jist about to sit down to dinner; when ye may 
take anither without blame; (ye’d muckle better use 
a quart o’ gude maut liquor wi’ your dinner.) After 
dinner ye may toom anither coggie; forbye, it helps 
digestion: but, do not keep DRAM DRAMING it a’ day. 
Now, no mair ull supper time, unless ye feel low-spint- 
ed; then ye may drink a glass or so between times.— 
Before supper, sup jist ane glass only—no more. Af- 
ter supper, as ye will have nane ither till morning, ye 
may tink’ twa. ‘This advice I gie ye, for general oc- 
casion; On meetings o’ mirth, as weddings, an’ chris- 
tenings, an’ sic like, I suld not haud ye wi’ sae tighta 
bridle: ye may indulge yersels wi’ a few extra drams: 
but, ance for a’, let me beg o’ you, dinna keep prRaM- 
DRAMING it a’ day an’ ilka day.”—wScotch Parson's 
Sermon on Intemperance. 


Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my lood. 


Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
rrosty, but kindly. 
As you like it. 
“IT wonder how,” says Toper Tom, 
Some folks drink at all seasons ; 
I never drink, you know, unless— 
Unless | have—my reasons. 


“When reason dictates,.then I take 
A glass—it may be, two; | 

But never drink for drinking-sake, 
As many people do. 


“When times are dull, and business bad, 
Or when you get a letter, 
he news in which has made you sad, 
Then, take a glass—’twere better. 


“My reason’s this: a glass, just then— 
(L think you'll see its merits :) 
Men can’t support their troubles when 
hey are in such low-spirits. 


“Well, business mends! and times grow fair; 
A letter comes to tell you 
our uncle’s dead—-you are his heir— 
Some windfall has betell you— 


“Why, then I drink. Since Fortune gave 
_All, tor which I besought her, 
Shall 1 so scurvily behave 
As toast ‘good luck!’ in water? 
“Charlotte my billet-doux returns, 
ut don’t return my passion; 
Shall I go hang, or shoot myself, 
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“ Reason says, ‘No!’ (I take a glass—) 
My care she does not meri’ ; 

(Another glass!) What! hang myself? 
No! now I’ve too much spirit. 


“ But, haply, she returns my love, 
And keeps my billet-doux : 

W hat in such case, would any man, 
Who'd any spirit do? 


“ As over-grief, so ever-joy 
Bring fever on, believe me; 

Water won’t do !* some wine, here, boy! 
I drink, then—to relieve me. 


When a man’s sick, a bumper then, 
We know will ease his pain; 

And then he must drink his own ‘ good health,’ 
When getting well again. 


“Is my ‘ Play’ by the critic damn’d ? 
Damn’'d by his breath mephetic ? 
‘A bottle!’ so! It’s out: and now 
I can damn every critic. 


“ Olt l’ve forsworn the ‘generous’ glass; 
As against the constitution ;’ 

Reason [?| ever in the end 
Cries ‘pshaw! treat Resolution.’ 


“So, poor Will’s dead! it shakes my nerves 
So much!—(you’d scarcely think!) 
Well! Heav’n, if any one deserves, 
Does that man!—I must drink.” 


“A son! well, Fred, I give you joy; 
“ pleas’d to hear the news !” 

“Come! drink,” says Fred, “health to the boy!” 
“T will :--I can’t refuse.” 


“Give me your hand! good bye! but, stay— 
One giass’ perhaps the last !’—— 

“What! back again! we thought you dead, 
Come, boy, here’s to the past!” 


“I’m sick—I’m faint—the ghost of years, 
I|l-used, abus’d, neglected, 

Stand round my bed! 1 have some fears, 
I’m weak ; I fell dejected. 


“ Nurse, nurse! that brandy! more! pour more! 
Health, wealth, old age, renown! 

My fame has been a tavern score— 
A foolscap been my crown.” 


“Poor Tom,’ thus reason’d jok’d, and drank! 
What more is to be told? 
Disease—remorse—in youth he sank— 
And now, “ poor Tom’s a-cold.” 


*Why not? 


t This is simply another mode of expressing Burns’s 
idea, in answer to the ques'ion which he put to him- 
self, as to how he had passed his life. He says he had 

“ Been stringing blethers up in rhyme, 
For fouls to sing.” 


Po.iteness.—No station, rank, or talents can ever 
excuse a man for neglecting the civilities due from 
man to man. When Clement XIV. ascended the 
Papal Chair, the ambassadors of the several states re- 
presented at his court waited on his holiness with 
their congratulations. As they were introduced, and 
severally bowed, he also bowed, to return the compli- 
ment. On this, the master of the ceremonies told his 
holiness, that he should not have returned the salute. 
“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said he, “ I have not been 


After the Werter-fashion ? 


Pope long enough to forget good manners.” 
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Maumoup, 2 vols. Harper and Brothers. This is 
the title of a new novel, purporting to be an autubio- 
graphy of a Greek, whose life was principally passed 
amid the bloody scenes of Egypt and the Morea. lt 
is replete with incidents of an exciting nature—such as 
battles and deadly personal rencounters—and affurds 
enough of the hurrible to satisfy the most voracious 
appetite. ‘I'he author in his pretace, declares that the 
whole of the narrative is a combination of facts, de- 
rived from private sources or from personal observa- 
tion, and that the events detailed, so far troin being 


 cateemmigans constitute the every day p:cture of eastern 
ife, 


We extract the following account of the death of 
Mohammed, the chief of the Mamlvuuks, and the mas- 
ter of Mahmoud. 

For sume days I had not been indifferent to ru- 
mours that were afloat, respecting the attack which 
had heen made by myself and others upon the Syrian 
hadj. Such affairs were of frequent occurrences, par- 
ticularly among the Arabs, and no notice was taken 
of them. It appeared, however, that the enmity of a 
certain faction, ever on the alert to do me some dis- 
service, now directed all its virulence against me, re- 
solved to make this occurrence the means of my de- 
struction. 

We had all sworn among ourselves to keep the af- 
fair secret: but one of my companions, dissatisfied 
with his share of the booty, disclosed the affair to those 
who were ever ready to seek occasion of animosity 
against me.) It was communicated to Murad Bey, and 
by him carried to Mohammed. 

I heard of it one evening, as I returned from an ex- 
cursion to Yaffa, from my friend Osman, who came 
hurriedly to my tent, exyressed his fears for my per- 
sonal safety, and urged me to fly instantly—there was 
yet time: he even offered to bear me company, but I 
would not hear of such a step. If taken, both of us 
would fall a prey to Aboodahab’s vengeance. . I re- 
solved, however, upon immiediate flight, and began to 
select such articles of value as would be necessary to 
me hereafter. 

While thus engaged, a tchaoosh suddenly entered 
my tent, announcing that he was commanded to bring 
me before Mohammed. ‘The tchaoosh was my int- 
mate friend, and I s:id, “ Is it even so?” 

“Itis even so,” he replied ; “ I tear there is no hope 
for you.” 

“How came our chief to know of this?” I de- 
manded. 

“I need not say more,” he replied, “ when I tell 
you that Murad Bey has just been with him. Your 
name was frequently mentioned during the conference, 
and I heard sufficient to convince me that you have 
little mercy to expect at the hands of the scheick-el 
belled.” 

“ Are there no means of flight?” I said. “ My horse 
is ready, and you have only to walk away.” 

“'Willingly would I assist you,” he replied: “ but 
if you cast your eyes without the tent, you will see se- 
veral of your old enemies, who followed we liither, 
carelessly standing by, doubtless expecting such will 
be object.” 

looked out, and found what he stated to be but 
too correct. Escape was thus cut off, and my fate ap- 
peared inevitable. Summoning my resolution, I turn- 
ed round to Osman, and cheerfully bade him farewell. 
He fell on my neck, the tears stood in his eyes, but 
he was unable to give utterance to the feelings raging 
in hs bosom. I hurried to Mohammed’s tent. On 
my way I encountered several of my most implacable 
foes, whose darkened countenances betrayed a scorn- 
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ful malice, and a mp triumph, at the calamity 
which had betallen me. It was a severe trial of my 
manhood—my pride, however, sustained me, and | 
moved forward with that carelessness of demeanour 
which had marked the days of my favour. 

Upon reaching Mohammed’s tent, I was imme. 
diately taken betore him. ‘lhe first glance which ] 
caught of his eye told me what I had to expect. | 
had witnessed its expression so frequently on former 
occasions, that it required no great penetration to 
convince me it boded me no good. His counienance 
was flushed, more from the effects of a violent fever, 
with which he had been seized in the morning, than 
the vehemence of his wrath. At times he gasped for 
breath; 1 thought he trembled, when at intervals he 
sipped the sherbut which stood beside him, to slake his 
burning thirst. 

“The wise man,” at length he said, after a long 
pause, “neglects not the warnings of his friend; but 
the fool despises them and perishes. If my clemency 
could so far forget the dictates of justice as to overlook 
thy folly, I could not save thee.” 

“*Tis what I expecced,” I replied, calmly; “ warn. 
ings I have had—had it not been for my fidelity 1 might 
have profitted by them.” 

“Thy fidelity !” he cried, raising his veice, and sur. 
veying me with a look of scorn; “ where was thy fide. 
lity when the tchibooktchee was slain ?—where was 
thy fidelity on alate occasion? What is there in thee, 
that thou shouldst dare to plan and prosecute enter. 
prises of that nature? Is thy head the fountain of wis. 
dom? thy person the centre of attraction? Who trem. 
blesin thy presence ?—who dreads thy sway ?—Is thy 
armall-powerful here? and thy courage so paramount, 
that it must needs show itself upon a few defenceless 
pilgrims 

“The malice of my enemies has triumphed.” 

“Thy enemies! Hadst thou possessed their courage 
and sagacity, thou hadst not been reduced to this.” 

“ There was a time,” I said, stung at the charge, 
* when I was thought to surpass the:n in such quali. 
ties. 

“Tn the vanity of thy own estimation,” he added with 
a fearful langh. 

“ Ay,” Ls-id, inflamed at his words, “ and in the 
opinion of others. But I have been deceived—the 
gratitude of man is like water cast upon the desert.” 

“ And his insolence like wil to flame,” he returned, 
fiercely. “The wise man warms himself with the brand 
with which the fool fires the tent.” 

“ And the tyrant,” I cried, regardless of what! 
said, observing his increasing weakness and agitation, 
“ may yet learn to tremble in the presence of the fool. 

“ By my head, and by my beard!” he exclaimed. 
gnashing his teeth and gasping for breath, from the vio- 
lence of the burning fever raging in his veins, while 
his eyes glowed like coals of fire, “thou shaltdea 
death of torture: thy body shall be rent asunder by the 
wild horses of the desert: and thy limbs scattered for 
the dogs of the camp to prey upon.” 

* My life is in the hands of Allah!” I ejaculated. 

“Though Allah and his hosts surround thee—thoug' 
the sword of the prophet protect thee,” he cried, draw- 
ing his dagger with one hand, while he raised the 
other and clenched it in an excess of impotent fury- 
“though thou wert in the Kaaba itself, or the harem 
the sultan, I would tear thee from their sanctury, 42 
immolate thee!” 

A power mightier than any he ever dreamed © 
struck him in the midst of his blasphemy. He attempt 
ed to rise, but the vehemence of his passions, on hie 
convulsive resp:ration overpowered his utterance; he 
tell back on the cushions, powerless and gasping ' 
breath, as if in the agonies of the last desperate ste 
gle. His eyes seemed as if they would have dar 


from their sockets, glaring round the tent, fixed up" 
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no object. He langhed—but his mirth was the out- 


ps breakings of a distempered brain, his words the wild 
ud | and incoherent exclamations of a madman. 
nour { stood by, contemplating the trightful scene with 
feelings of awe and amazement, and murmured in- 
nme. wardly, “It, to be the slave of passions like these, 
ich | Mahmuid, thou has coveted power—if thy presump. 
t. | tion, overstepping the boundaries of reason and hu- 
rmer manity, has hurried thee into crime-—behold now the 
yn to littleness of authority, and the emptiness of pnde !” 
vance Not many minutes had elapsed since I entered the 
fever, ent, but in that brief period, my own fate and the de- 
than sinies of a nation were decided. For a day or two 
ed for Mohammed had suffered under a slight fever, which 
ils he ‘o.day had increased in violence. Even now, while | 
ke his stood betore him, the fatal disorder, fistening its re- 
lentless fangs upon the heart of its victim, corrupted 
. long his fluids, and struck him with madness. His outra- 
1; bat geous passions heightened the foul distemper, and he 
mency sank beneath its violence, as if under the influence of 
erlook the poisonous wind of the desert,and with a sudden- 
ness which no human agency could avert. 
warn. A moment [ stood gazing upon the frantic bey, who 
might rolled and flung his arms over his head, in all the wild- 
ness of delirium, his blistered tongue giving vent to ex- 
nd sur- pressions of mingled blasphemy and menace. His 
ry fide- shrieks of agony were horrible, heard even by the in- 
re was habitants of the town. Restrained by his impetuous 
in thee, disposition from disturbing him in moments like these, 
enter- his aitendants stood without, unconscious of the cause 
of wis. of his outeries, fearful of coming to his aid. At length 
10 trem. one or two, more beld than the rest, entered the tent, 
—Is thy and were struck with dismay at the frightful picture 
ymount, presented to their view. 
enceless “ How is this?” they demanded, with glances of fire 
directed at me. 
” “Shar Allah! I exclaimed, pointing at the bloated 
courage and delirious tigure. “ Behold the justice of God! the 
this.” bey is dying.” 
_ charge, I'hey rushed forward to raise him, for he lay wal- 
ch qual lowing on the floor, but their united strength was in- 
suficient to restrainhim. Seeing how matters stood, 
ded with 


nd in the 


ved—the 


lesert.” 


others now came pouring in, and the tent soun became 
thronged with his Mutlouke. ] was unheeded amid 
the general uproar: and managed to make my way 
out without being observed, perplexed and confounded 
by the scene. 


returned, 
the brand Humovrous Magician UnmMAskep.— Mr. A. B. 
bagstrom, of this city, bas just published a little volume 
f what uder this title, professing to give a full explanation of 
agitation, principal performances of Legeidemain, asexhib- 
the ae ted by Monsieur Adrien and other performers, in this 
xclaimed, country. Some of the explanations are illustrated 
m there with drawings, showing the character of the machi. 
a hery necessary to aid the performer, and the whole of 
shalt die 


ider by the 
attered for 


culated. 


ie experiments are very interesting. ‘The publica- 
ton in fact is a guide book for those who desire to 
earn magic, and with its assistance, almost any one 
may exhibit a great number of curious tricks. The 
aiexed experiment, has a beautiful eflect when well 


rie 

raised the To kindle a blaze under Water—Take a cham- 

tent fury- ‘ign glass—place therein three grains of phosphorus, 

e haremol ‘a three times as much of chlorite of potass, and fill 

netury, a0 ‘he glass with water. Have also a cup, containing 
dou! a tea-spounful of sulphuric acid. Have also a 

tobaceo-pi 

ireamed m o-pipe. 

He attemp! lo perform the Experiment.—Place the glass, with 

yng, and his ® Pipe and avid, upon the table. ‘Take the glass 


tad hold it before the audience, stating, at the same 
‘mé—vou perceive that the glass contains nothing 
dul water, which is commonly used to extinguish fire. 

ut will now produce a fire in the water, which may 
‘pear rather unnatural to most persons. ‘Take the 
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pipe and put the end of the stem through the water, 

against the composition in the glass. Pour into the 

bowl of the pipe the sulphurie ucid, which will instant- 

ly ignite the com position, and produce a very curious 

flame. This is the way to “set the Thames on fire.” 


Awrut Disctosures or Maria Monsx.—This is a 
work deserving of the severest censure, unless, indeed 
its records be founded in truth; if so, al] will agree 
with us, that the matter deserves to be investigated.— 
But is it possible that there can be so much wicked- 
ness—so much depravity, abroad in the world? Can 
it be that men, under the garb of sanctity, will prac- 
tice the most revolting crimes; and that, tuo, wiih the 
utost impunity? We would have to draw largely 
upon our credulity to give it a moment’s credence.— 
And yet, in glancing through the pages of the book in 
question, We must conless that it wears at least the 
semblance of truth; tor crimes, to which we cannot 
give a name, are alluded to in the fewest possible 
words, instead of being depicted in a manner that 
would tend to deprave the mind, and corrupt the pas- 
sions, as would probably have been the case, had the 
writer intended it solely for a pecuniary speculation. 
But a word or two of Maria Monk, the narrator. It 
appears tha' she sought and procured admissivn into 
the Hotel Dieu Nunnery,at Montreal, Canada, where 
she remained five years asa Novice, and two yearsas 
a Black Nun. She tells us that the priests, all of 
whom, connected with the institution, she has nam. 
ed, are wicked and profligate; that the females who 
are admitted as nuns, become their slaves in the worst 
sense of the word—obedient, upon all occasiuns, to 
their will; that the fruits of their infamy are instantly 
strangled and put out of the way; that nuns, for va- 
rious reasons, are trequently murdered; and that she 
was an eye-witness to the death of one of them— 
Saint Francis, so called, by the order—who was 
smothered between two beds by the priests—five in 
number—and the Lady Superior, becaiise she would 
not comply with the iniquitous demands of the Rever. 
end Fathers. These are a few of her confessions. 

The book has been proved to be a base forgery, it 
having been discovered that it isa translation froman 
old book in the Spanish language—and its author has 
been disowned trom the Methodist connexion, of 
which he pretended to be a minister. 

Since the above was in type, we find the following 
paragraph, in relation to the “disclosures,” in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, edited, as every 
hody knows, by Col. Stone, which we think it our 
duty to give a place in our columns: 

“ Not believing the disclosures to be true, we have 
taken no notice of this book, which is yet exciting so 
much of the public attention. We must, however, 
put our friend of the Philadelphia Gazette right upon 
one point. ‘The Gazette says, “the work is of course 
known now, to be a translation from some old Span. 
ish narrative.” Such is not the fact. The writer of 
the book, who took the relation from the lips of the 
unfortunate young woman herself, is a gent'eman of 
perfect integrity and honor—a man of excellent cha- 
racter and spirit—who, although the tales may have 
been imposed upon him, would be the last man to im- 
pose what he did not honestly believe to be true 
upon others. Thus much in justice to an esteemed 
friend.” 

Tue British Putrir—This is the title of a work 
just published in this city, by Messrs. Grigg & Elliott, 
and Desilver, Thomas \ Co, It embraces discourses 
by the most eminent living divines in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, accompanied with pulpit sketches, 
scriptural illustrations, and selections on the office, 
duties and responsibilites of the Christian Ministry. 
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It is issued under the editorial supervision of the Rev. 
Mr. Suddards, Rector of Grace Church, and fills an ele- 
gant octavo of 500 pages. 

In the work there are fifty-six sermons, from the 
ablest British Divines, most of them now living, and 
as each discourse is from a different preacher, a great 
variety of style, manner and subject is furnished The 
work is by no means sectarian, the editor having 
taken great pains tu make selections of discourses, 
from all the prominent sects in England. Prefixed to 
the title is an engraving, containing likenesses of ‘I’. 
Chalmers, R. Hall, D. Wilson, T. Raffles, and R. New. 
ton. 

The volume altogether, is one possessing much in- 
terest for the religious reader, and we have not a 
doubt of its being extensively read. 


Mr. Power’s work on America.—Mr. Power's 
“Impressions of America,” just published by Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, of this city, is an interesting and 

pular work. With the epecimnens we have se en, we 
have been greatly pleased, and we append a short ex- 
tract, no less liberal in its tone, than it is amusing in 
detail. The extract relatesto Mr. Powe:’s unprofi- 
table theatrical trip, in company with Mr. Jefferson, 
to Alexandria. 

My worthy manager had often pressed me to ac- 
company him, on one of our off-nights, to Alexandria, 
which he assured me boasted a very pretty theatre, 
and a population, if not generally theatrical, still capa- 
ble of filling the house for two or three nights, upon 
an extraordinary occasion. Such he was pleased to 
consider the present; and although | sugyvested the 

robability that most of the play-loving Alexandrians 

ad, most likely, during the late very lovely nights, 
visited the Washington theatre, Mr, Jeflerson, argued 
there yet existed a sufficient body, of the unsatisfied 
curious, to repay us for our shorttnp. * * * In 
due time, I mounted, and rode down to the city, to 
make my toilet and receive the Alexandrians. The 
first I soon effected, and the last 1 should have rejoic- 
ed to have also done; but they would not be received; 
“the more we waited, the more they would not come.” 
I took possession of the stage, the only portion of the 
house occupied, where, eyed by half a dozen curious 
negroes, who were evidently amateurs, and by their 
good-humoured air, ready to become admirers, I a- 
waited the appearance of the audience. 
these, some half hour after the time of beginning, Mr, 
Jefferson made his appearance, solus, with an expres 
sion half comic, hall vexed. 

“It’s no go, my good triend,” said I. 

“They’re not come yet,” said Mr. J 

“Nor are they on the road, Mr. Jefferson.” 
“They’re a long way off, | guess, if they are,” said 
he. 

“And won’t arrive in time, that’s clear. Hadn’t 
you better postpone the business, sine die ?” 

“ We've nothing else left for it, | tear,” said Mr. J. 
taking a last careful survey of the well lighted solita- 
ry salie, adding, “ We must dismiss.” 

“That ceremuny will be quite superfluous,” observ- 
ed 1, “unless as far as we ourselves are concerned, 
and our sable friends here.” 

I had observed that two or three little knots occu- 

ing the intervals of the side scenes were evidently 
juiterested observers of our debate, and grieved and 
disappointed by the result. I should have liked to put 
them all into the ftont, and then have acted to them, 
could one have insured their not being intruded upon 
by any stray white man. As it was, Mr. Jefferson 
begged me to consider myself at pertect liberty. 

its provoking, too,” added my good humored 
manager, who was quite a philosopher in his voca- 
tion, “ for it’s a pretty theatre, isn’t it?” 


In lieu of 
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“Its a very pretty theatre,” responded And 
it was, exceedingly so. At had been built when the 
place flourished, and the community was prosperous 
and could afford tu be merry. Now, trade having de. 
cayed, and money ceased to circulate, the blood has 
also grown stagnant amongst this once gay people: 
the fire is out, and the drama’s spirit fled. 

Mr. Jefferson, however, had a much more summary 
mode of accounting for our desolate state ; for on m 
suggesting that his bills might have been ill distributed 
or his notice insutficient—being rather desirous thys 
to find a loop hole for my vanity to creep out of—he 
convinced me that all points of ‘vantage had been 
most well cared for. 

“What the plague can be the reason they won’ 
come for once,at least, Mr. J? One would be less 
surprised at their not answering to a second sump. 
mons.” 

Jefferson shook his head, in a fashion that expressed 
more than even Puff designed Lord Burleigh’s shake 
to convey: adding, by way of commentary. “ T'he 
Bank question, sir ! all the Bank question!’ 

I waited for no more, feeling that this was, indeed, 
an explanation sufficiently satisfactory; since, for 
some time, it served to account fully lor every possible 
event, moral or physical—the depression of the mar. 
kets, the tailure ot the fruit crop, the non-arrival of the 
poser, the sinking of stock, and the flooding of the 

10. 

Joining my friends at the hotel—an exceedingly 
good one, by the way—we were soon once more in 
saddle; and, lighted by as beautiful a moon as ever 
silvered the smooth surface of the Potomac, off | 
dashed with them, for Washington, at a slapping pace, 
In no way regretting my having visited Alexandria, or 
my premature return, since my day had been most de. 
lightfully passed; and my not having a soiree of my 
own,enabled me to assist at one given by a very 
charming and intelligent person, to which I was bid. 
den, but in consequence of my engagement to Mr. J. 
had no hopes of attending. 


Bripcewater Treatises.—Another volume of the 
series of valuable publications under this title, has 
just been published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. I 
is from the pen of the Rev. William Kirby and its 
design is to illustrate the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the creation of animals 
and in their history, habits and instincts. ‘Ihe work 
is embellished with numerous engravings, and the 
elucidation of the text is at once learned, powerli! 
and dee: ly interesting. We regard these treatises a¢ 

among the most valuable publications of the day. 


Works or Hannan More.—The Harpers have 
just published a handsome edition of the works 0! 
Hannah More, complete in seven volumes. ‘The first 
volume contains a beautiful engraved likeness of the 
author, and an appropriate vignette title page, as 40 
all ihe succeeding ones—being spirited illustrations 
of her works by eminent artists. Of the subject 
matter, we need not say a word—our readers are sul. 
ficiently enlightened upon this point—we need only 
commend the work asa specimen of beautful typo- 
graphy, and neat and substantial binding. Every |: 
brary should possess it. 

PanoraMa or TRADES AND Proressions.—Urial 
Hunt, of this city, has lately published a work with 
the above title, embellished with eighty-two engray- 
ings. It conveys instructions to almost every trade 


and profes-ion that can be named—such as the Agr 
culturist, Hatter, Tailor, Milliner, Barber, Merchant, 
Dentist, Painter, Printer, Mason, Blacksmith, Clet- 
gyman, Physician, Attorney at Law, and even te 
he book cannot tail ot being useful. 
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“1 nat’s not worth the counting,” said the old man | Fare thee well—fare thee well! tho’ my nopes cannot 
hae lived to be weary o’ life; and here or yonder borrow, 
‘ie back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the A strain to disclose all my anguish and woe— 


a 


me o’ a wave, what signifies how the auld gaber-| Deep--deep in my heart there’s a fountain of sorrow 
ize dies !" That over remembrance forever must flow !—S, P, 


15, 1836. 
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